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Editorial Comment 


Inter-Allied Debt Question 
Revived 


N failing to include in its balance 

sheet, as presented by the Minister 

of Finance, the war indebtedness of 
France to Great Britain and the United 
States, the French Finance Minister, 
M. Clementel, has brought the whole 
inter-Allied debt problem to the fore. 
The situation was further intensified by 
the following statement made by M. 
Clementel. 


“The inter-Allied debts represent an 
exchange of resources, and register the 
movements which took from one country 
to another the funds which each in its 
sphere could supply. If we abandon 
the juridical plane and look on the mat- 
ter from the higher view of co-operation 
and fairness, strict justice seems to de- 
mand a general pooling of war expen- 
ditures and their allotment among the 
allied states proportionately to the 
riches of each one, and without taking 
count of the particular engagements 
which the necessities of the moment im- 
posed. Thus only would be realized an 
equality among all in the total of 
sacrifices. 

“And if the contribution of each state 
to the common victory could not be 
weighed against the blood which was 
spilled, at least France could hope that 
the rank she occupied on the long list of 
sorrows and devastations would give 
her the right to legitimate concessions 
in the domain of compensations.” 


Reported negotiations between France 
and the United States for the settlement 


of the war debt owing to this country 
served to draw from the British Govern- 
ment a statement that as payments were 
made by France to this country it would 
be expected that Great Britain should 
receive like sums from the same source. 
This merely constituted a reaffirmation 
of the principle laid down in the Balfour 
note of 1922, which was to the effect 
that England would look to the countries 
indebted to her for the sums she was 
required to pay on her debt to the 
United States. 

The position of the United States 
with respect to the French indebtedness 
to this country was thus explained re- 
cently in a speech made in the United 
States Senate by Senator Reed of 
Pennsylvania. 

“During 1917 and 1918, while 
America was in the war, we borrowed 
from our own people and turned over 
promptly to France a vast amount of 
money. It was not money that lay in 
the American Government Treasury, 
handed over to France without an effort, 
but money which we borrowed from our 
own people for the benefit of France; 
and we borrowed it by giving our own 
endorsement on the French obligation. 
It was an American obligation that our 
people received when they advanced 
that money to France, and as an 
American obligation it must be honored 
by us. 

“In that way we advanced to France 
in 1917 and 1918 $2,933,171,672.48. 
After the armistice we sold her war ma- 
terial which amounted to $407,341,145. 
The current interest on the latter debt 
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of $407,000,000 has been paid by 
France regularly since the debt was in- 
curred; but she has not paid one penny 
of the interest on the original war-time 
loan of $2,933,000,000, nor has she paid 
one penny on account of the principal 
of that loan. Our Government, which 
had issued its bonds to raise that money, 
has met the interest currently; and that 
interest, since the money was advanced 
to France, which we have taken from 
American taxpayers to pay to those 
bondholders, has amounted, up to the 
15th of November, 1924, to $796,- 
711,537.08. In other words, Mr. Presi- 
dent, we have taken from our taxpayers, 
in order to pay the current interest 
which French taxpayers should have 
paid, approximately $800,000,000 in the 
last six years. 

“The principal of those loans, and 
the interest that comes due in the future, 
are still to be paid. The bonds are out- 
standing that were issued for the benefit 
of France and Italy and Belgium, and 
these other European countries to which 
we advanced money. That money still 
has to be paid. The question is, who 
shall pay it?—whether it shall be taken 
from American taxpayers through long 
years in the future or whether it shall 
be paid by the governments whose 
promise to pay it now lies in the Ameri- 
can Treasury. 

“We have not dunned those nations 
for the payment of their obligations. 
I do not think we should. It ought not 
to be necessary. But, Mr. President, 
we can not forget and we ought not to 
pretend to ignore the fact that a very 
large part of the high taxation that we 
are extracting from the American people 
today is extracted to meet the obliga- 
tions on which those countries are the 
primary debtors. 

“We have a full understanding of 
France's difficulties. We understand 
how hard it is for her and for Italy and 
for Belgium and these other countries 
to collect what is coming to them from 
Germany, and that is why our people 
have not wished to press unduly for the 


payment of these foreign debts; but 
the debtor nations have taken no steps 
toward refunding the debt, they have 
paid no interest upon it, and they have 
not even given authority to any of their 
official representatives to come to any 
terms with our country toward refund- 


oO 
ing. 


The difficulties of the French finan- 
cial situation, and the views of the 
French Minister of Finance respecting 
the debt of France to the United States 
have served to place the inter-Allied 
debt problem again in the limelight. 
The problem presents many thorny eco- 
nomic and political aspects. Probably 
a frank discussion of all the details of 
the situation in the public journals 
would not tend toward a settlement of 
the problem but would have the contrary 
effect. Certainly heated argument and 
strong assertions do not make for a 
satisfactory adjustment. In a matter 
so grave as this all the wisdom and pa- 
tience of the respective governments 
will be needed for its satisfactory work- 
ing out. Senator Reed correctly stated 
the American position, which holds that 
the debt which France owes the United 
States is an obligation to be met, but in 
a way that will cause the least possible 
embarrassment to the French people. 


& 


Popular Character of American 
Banks 


MERICA not only has more banks 
A than any other country in the 
world, but in their popular char- 

acter they are unrivalled. This appears 
from the large number of officers, di- 
rectors, shareholders and depositors. 
Truly the banks, more perhaps than 
any other single type of business insti- 
tution, constitute a vital part of our 
community life. They are close to the 
people. The services rendered by them 
are not confined to receiving deposits 
and making loans, or even to financial 
transactions of any sort, but embrace a 
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wide range of business and personal 
dealings. 

The democracy of our bank organi- 
zation and the approachability of the 
officers combine to make these institu- 
tions the counsellor and friend of the 
people. It is an attitude which in these 
days nearly all banks seek by every 
legitimate means in their power to 
foster. Each bank strives to be known 
as the friendly bank. 

Bank ownership is largely vested in 
the particular community where the 
bank functions. There are few absentee 
owners. The banks are in almost all 
cases controlled and managed by home 
talent. The directors and officers live 
and do business in the bank’s home town. 
They are known of all men, women and 
children. 

This popular character of the Ameri- 
can bank has been a strong factor in its 
growth, and constitutes one reason why 
the numbers of depositors and users of 
bank checks are so great. 

Manifestly, with the increase in pro- 
duction and wealth, and the growth in 
the size of manufacturing and other cor- 
porations, larger banks are required, 
and where the ordinary development of 
a bank is insufficient to meet this demand 
for increased banking facilities on the 
part of a single institution, consolida- 
tion must be relied on to provide them. 
Numerous bank mergers have been 
effected in recent years, and they are 
still taking place as a result of the de- 
mands of the times. They are an en- 
tirely legitimate outcome of the busi- 
ness growth of the country. But these 
amalgamations do not seem to reduce 
the number of banks, and they have not 
appreciably interfered with the demo- 
cratic character of our banking system 
as a whole. 

In reciting the advantages of our in- 
dependent banking system it is not in- 
tended to institute a comparison with 
other countries whose systems are dif- 
ferent. It has been well said that a 
country’s banking should be allowed to 
develop in accordance with the tradi- 
tions and habits of its people. Nor is it 


claimed that a banking system such as 
we have in the United States is free 
from inherent faults. But apparently 
the American people have measured 
these faults and do not choose to sur- 
render their independent banking sys- 
tem as the price of avoiding them. 

No truthful historian of the progress 
of the United States can fail to note the 
important part played by our 30,000 
local banks in this development. Insti- 
tutions that have rendered such wide- 
spread service are worthy of the place 
they hold in public estimation. 


& 


Increase in the Number of 
Bank Failures 


HIS statement, appearing in the 

Annual Report of the Comptroller 

of the Currency for the year 1924, 
can not fail to attract attention. 


“More banks, state and national, sus- 
pended or failed during the past year 
than in any one year since the inaugura- 
tion of the national banking system.” 

The Comptroller qualifies this state- 
ment by further saying that “national 
banks generally withstood the strain. 
and continue to maintain an outstanding 
influence in the financial system of the 
country.” 

In seeking for the cause of the in- 
creased number of bank failures in the 
United States, the readiest explanation 
that occurs is the increase in the number 
of banks. If we go very many years 
back, it is found that this increase has 
occurred; but in 1921 there were 30,812 
reporting banks of all classes, against 
30,389 in 1922, 30,178 in 1923, and 
29,348 in 1924. The number of all 
classes of reporting banks in 1919 was 
29,123, rising to 30,139 in the follow- 
ing year. 

For the years under consideration the 
explanation of the increasing number of 
bank failures must be sought elsewhere 
than in the addition to the total num- 
ber of reporting banks, for actually this 








number was smaller in 1924 than in any 
year since 1920. Apparently the de- 
pression which set in early in 1920 did 
not have its full effect on the banks 
until three or four years later. The 
special cause which increased the num- 
ber of bank failures in 1924 to the 
highest point on record probably lies in 
the fact that it required some three or 
four years for the depression of 1920 
fully to work out its unfavorable con- 
sequences. The major number of bank 
failures occurred in those parts of the 
country where agriculture was greatly 
depressed. Palliatives of one kind and 
another were introduced to stay the 
liquidation which could not be avoided. 
When it could no longer be postponed, 
the banks in many cases found them- 
selves unable to continue in business. 
They went down rapidly by scores. 

But numerous as these failures were 
in a given time, they did not include 
any large banks, nor did they spread 
much beyond the section where agricul- 
tural depression existed. The banks in 
the great centers of the West were not 
affected. 

In fact, the unfavorable effects of 
these failures was much smaller than 
their number indicates. But, as al- 
ready stated, the unusual distinction 
which attaches to the year 1924 as es- 
tablishing a new high record for bank 
failures in the United States, will at- 
tract attention. It may even set bankers 
and others to thinking how the number 
of these failures may be reduced. 

The freedom of banking which pre- 
vails in the United States of necessity 
means varying laws and supervision, as 
it does a variation in the types of men 
engaged in the banking business. Fre- 
quent bank failures are the price paid 
for this freedom. The question is not, “Is 
this price too great,” but “Can it be sen- 
sibly reduced?” To secure complete or 
even comparative immunity from bank 
failures, few would be willing to sur- 
render our independent banking sys- 
tem. Besides, there is no certainty that 
bank failures could be prevented in this 
wav. A certain degree of uniformity 
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exists in the national banking system 
the national banks all operating under 
the same general law and being sub- 
ject to a uniform system of supervision 
by the Government. But this does not 
prevent failures among the national 
banks, although it does no doubt tend 
to reduce their number. But that there 
should have been so many of these fail- 
ures, after over sixty years, under uni- 
form laws and supervision brings to 
the fore the efficacy of existing methods 
of banking control. Prior to con- 
sidering this matter. we must remem- 
ber that, paradoxical as it may 
sound, our free banking systems are 
already under more rigid control than is 
exercised over the banking business 
throughout the world generally. In 
few countries does government give it 
self anything like the concern about 
banking as is expressed in the volumin- 
ous state and Federal statutes in the 
United States. Methods of organiza- 
tion are carefully prescribed and all 
operations are scrutinized by examiners 
acting under authority of these stat- 
utes. But nothwithstanding all this 
pother, bank failures do not decrease. 
On the contrary, they increase. 

What is the cause? Are we to infer 
that the general standard of banking has 
been lowered? Or is it that the general 
business of the country is less carefully 
conducted than formerly, and that this 
laxity in turn is reflected in an increased 
rate of bank mortality? There is a 
good deal of evidence to show that the 
standard of banking is higher in many 
respects than it was a quarter of a cen- 
tury ago, but also the keen competition 
for business in recent years has been, 
to some extent, an offsetting factor. Un- 
doubtedly the large number of com- 
mercial failures in the past three years 
have put a severe strain on the banks: 
but these numerous failures do not by 
any means indicate a lower standard of 
commercial honor or ability—they were 
the result of the conditions prevailing at 
the time. This is shown by the fact 
that for the years 1918, 1919 and 1920 
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the total was far below the average of 
a number of preceding years. 

Very likely unprofitable farming was 
a prime cause of the unfavorable record 
of bank failures made during the past 
year. But this is a temporary condi- 
tion, and already there are brighter 
prospects ahead for agriculture, and the 
banks will correspondingly benefit. 

There is another question in this con- 
nection not so easily answered, and that 
has to do with the prevailing methods 
of bank inspection. This inspection, as 
a rule, is exercised by examiners ap- 
pointed by the state and Federal gov- 
ernments. In some of the larger banks 
inspections are made by properly qual- 
ified auditors, but perhaps in the ma- 
jority of banks the examinations made 
by officers and directors leave much to 
be desired. This is not due to willful 
neglect, much less to dishonesty, but 
arises from the lack of proper qualifica- 
tions on the part of those to whom the 
examinations are entrusted. 

There exists also a system of exam- 
ination of members of the Federal Re- 
serve System, made by examiners 
designated by the Federal Reserve 
Board, which essentially does not differ 
much from that exercised by the Comp- 
troller of the Currency over the na- 
tional banks. 

In some of the larger cities banks, 
members of the local clearing-house, are 
under examination by an examiner ap- 
pointed by the clearing-house. Substan- 
tially this represents an examination of 
local banks by their combined organiza- 
tion. Judged by results it is the most 
effective form of bank supervision yet 
devised. The question of its extension, 
in principle, so as to include all the 
banks of the country is one well worthy 
of careful study. 

That supervision of banks under 
state and Federal authority has con- 
tributed to a higher degree of safety 
and has been of great benefit to the 
banks and the people, are matters not 
open to dispute. But this method of 
supervision has its limitations, and 
lacks the efficiency of organized super- 


vision carried on by the banks them- 
selves. 

Bankers do not generally favor de- 
posit guaranty, but they can hardly op- 
pose a form of supervision that would 
increase the safety of banks as a whole. 
Here and there a banker may chuckle 
when his weaker brother fails, but most 


. bankers realize that they have nothing 


to gain but much to lose by failures that 
tend, in however slight degree, to shake 
public confidence in the banks. 

Can the principle of clearing-house 
examination be more widely extended? 
If so, the results already achieved by 
this method of banking control justify 
the belief that greatly improved bank- 
ing conditions would follow. The 
Comptroller’s statement indicates that 
this improvement is very much needed. 


& 


Proposed Reduction of National 
Bank Capital 


N the Annual Report of the Comp 

troller of the Currency appear the 

following recommendations for the 
issuance of charters for $100,000 capi- 
tal to banks operating in outlying dis- 
tricts of cities of over 50,000 popula- 
tion: 


“Under the present law a national 
bank can not incorporate in a city of 
over 50,000 population with a capital 
of less than $200,000. This provision 
was probably a wise one at the time the 
National Bank Act was passed, be- 
cause at that time practically all large 
cities could be roughly divided into a 
large business section and a single resi- 
dential section. On account of the 
growth of some cities and changed con- 
ditions, due to the introduction of au- 
tomobiles and changes in transportation. 
community business centers have devel- 
oped at various points through parts of 
cities that were formerly exclusively 
residential. The requirements in a 
banking way of these districts are prac- 
tically identical with those of smaller 








independent municipalities. There is 
necessity for banking facilities without 
the requirements of as large a capital as 
$200,000. Inability to provide banking 
facilities on account of this $200,000 
limitation has had a tendency to deprive 
these communities of banking facilities 
and to promote the establishment of 
state rather than national banks and to 
create additional demands for branch 
banks. It is consistent with the general 
tendency of this bill to restrict branch 
banking that this alternative relief 
should be provided. Such a provision 
would be unobjectionable and in fact 
very advantageous to permit the estab- 
lishment of banks with capital of $100,- 
000 in these outlying districts. The 
discretion as to the necessities of these 
outlying districts and the definition of 
what is an outlying district should nec- 
essarily be left with the Comptroller, 
as conditions vary so widely in different 
sections that it is impossible to lay down 
any definite formula. It is quite pos- 
sible, and has been advocated by many, 
that it would be wise to reduce this lim- 
itation on capitalization to $50,000. The 
unfortunate experience of the past year 
makes it undesirable to encourage the 
establishment of any more $25,000 
banks than are already provided for by 
law.” 

Where the state laws permit the or- 
ganization of banks in cities of the size 
named with a smaller capital than is re- 
quired for national banks, the tendency 
is undoubtedly, as the Cemptroller 
states, ‘‘to promote the establishment of 
state rather than national banks.” ‘This 
high capital requirement for national 
banks also operates, as the Comptroller 
further says, “to create additional de- 
mands for branch banks.” 

Very likely, with the extension to 
national banks of the privilege of oper- 
ating branches in cities where their head 
offices are located, this tendency of the 
branch bank to take the place of the 
community bank within the limits of 
such cities will be still further increased. 
In fact, already the growth of this ten- 
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dency has been observed. It is a matter 
of more importance perhaps than ap- 
pears at first sight. The population of 
cities like New York, Chicago, Philadel- 
phia, Detroit, etc., ete—that is of the 
larger cities of the country where numer- 
ous smaller communities or towns exist 
within the limits of the municipality- 
constitutes a material part of the total 
number of inhabitants in the entire 
country. If in cities of this class, and a 
number of others not so large, national 
banks are given the right to have 
branches it will probably result in time 
in the branch banks supplanting the 
community banks now existing in these 
cities. This result the Comptroller 
would forestall by a reduction in the 
capital of national banks in cities of 
over 50,000 population from $200,000 
to $100,000, or even $50,000. 

No doubt the proposed reduction of 
capital of these national banks would 
somewhat restrain the tendency of 
branches to crowd out the community 
banks, but whether in the long run the 
latter could hold their own in competi- 
tion with the branches of the larger 
banks remains to be seen. Presumably 
the bank rendering the best service 
would endure. 

Comptroller Dawes recognized the 
competition of branch banks with these 
city-community banks, and in the fore- 
going recommendations sought to re- 
strict it. But with branch banking 
powers conferred on national banks, as 
proposed in pending legislation, it ap- 
pears probable that at no distant day a 
large part of the urban dwellers of the 
United States, comprising a substantial 
percentage of the total population, will 
be transacting their banking at branches 
of larger institutions instead of the 
community banks with which they have 
been accustomed to deal. 

The declared object of those who 
have been sponsoring the bill to grant 
branch bank facilities to national banks 
has been to bring branch banking with- 
in closer limits. This may result from 
the proposed legislation so far as it 
applies to the territorial extension of 
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branch banking. But should the branch 
banks drive out the community banks 
in the larger cities, as appears prob- 
able, the number of people served by 
branch banks will not be diminished or 
even kept within present limits, but 
greatly increased. 

Even should this result be assured 
beforehand it would probably not af- 
fect the situation very much, since the 
practical matter to be dealt with is that 
of equalizing the branch privileges of 
the national banks with those of state 


banks. 
& 


Retiring National Bank 
Circulation 


RGUMENTS are presented by 
A the Secretary of the Treasury in 
his Annual Report in favor of 
retirement of the circulation of national 
banks ‘‘as speedily as may be consistent 
with the Treasury’s other fiscal policies 
and with due regard to the best interest 
of the national banks.” The Secretary 
goes on to say: 


“It has been suggested that this may 
not be the proper time to take such 
action because of the fact that there 
is already a widespread feeling among 
national bankers that they are consider- 
ably handicapped in their competition 
with state institutions by the fact that 
their banking powers generally are more 
restricted than those of the state in- 
stitutions. But the proper answer to 
this suggestion would seem to be not to 
continue a bank-note currency which is 
generally agreed to be unscientific and 
of a more sentimental than material 
value to the issuing banks, but rather 
to amend the National Bank Act so as 
to give. to those national banks what- 
ever additional banking powers may be 
necessary in order to enable them ef- 
fectively and properly to compete with 
state institutions. 

“In this connection there are now 
pending before Congress two bills, 
known as the McFadden Bill and the 
Pepper Bill, both designed to grant 


those very privileges to national banks. 
Under the proposed bills some of the 
present powers will be liberalized and 
other new powers granted. The Treas- 
ury approves the general features of 
these bills and believes that some such 
legislation is necessary, not only as a 
matter of justice to national banks, but 
also in order to preserve the essential 
strength and effectiveness of our cen- 
tral banking system. This is obvious 
when it is considered that approximate- 
ly two-thirds of the total resources of 
the member banks of the Federal Re- 
serve System are represented by na- 
tional banks. In view of the likelihood 
of an early passage of such legislation 
conferring substantial additional bank- 
ing powers upon national banks, it is 
believed that now is the appropriate 
time to formulate a permanent program 
for the ultimate retirement of the 
national bank circulation.” 


The Secretary argues against the con- 
tention that retirement of the national 
bank note circulation would result in 
currency shortage. He points out that 
if the Panama Canal loans callable in 
1916 and 1918, respectively, and the 
t’s of 1925 should all be called at the 
same time, the resulting contraction in 
national bank circulation would not ex- 
ceed approximately $151,000,000, or 
less than 4 per cent. of the total paper 
money outstanding. Should this retire- 
ment cause any deficiency in circulation, 
the Secretary shows that this could 
readily be made up by the issue of Fed- 
eral Reserve notes. He states that it 
is hard to contemplate a condition of the 
Federal Reserve Banks in which it 
would not be possible to provide suf- 
ficient currency for any emergency that 
might arise. 

& 


Governmental Policy 'Toward 


the Banks 


HE discussion of the national 
bank note circulation by the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury brings up the 
larger question of the Government’s pol- 








icy toward banks as reflected in recent 
legislation. The matter is of very great 
interest, especially to the national 
banks. In some recent utterances by 
the former Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency, Mr. Dawes, the opinion was ex- 
pressed that in the absence of certain 
legislation the existence of the national 
banking system was threatened. This 
statement was made in connection with 
a plea for the enactment of a law that 
would confer limited branch banking 
privileges on national banks. 

Granting that the legislation in ques- 
tion is both desirable and necessary, and 
of the importance that Mr. Dawes con- 
sidered it to be, a further inquiry arises 
as to whether or not this legislation gets 
at the real root of the difficulty. 

Are there some major causes at 
work tending to restrict the operations 
of the national banks to an extent that 
hinders their efficient functioning and 
impels them to seek refuge under the 
state banking systems? 

This is an important question, and 
one which Tue Bankers MaGazine 
does not feel able to answer, but would 
like very much to have the views of its 
readers in regard to the matter. 

Meanwhile some expressions of opin- 
ion may not be out of place respecting 
the general policy of the Government 
toward banking as expressed in recent 
legislation. 

The national banks were created not 
only to provide a safe and uniferm cur- 
rency, to establish a system of banks 
under a uniform law and supervised by 
a central authority at Washington, but 
they were furthermore made _instru- 
mentalities to aid the Federal Govern- 
ment in conducting certain of its fiscal 
operations. The national banks, as a 
matter of fact, brought the Government 
into direct relations with the people at 
thousands of points in all parts of the 
country. They were truly national, as 
their titles implied. Their services to 
the Government during the Civil War 
were of very great value. They were 
of still greater value in the more recent 
war. Most of these services—perhaps 
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all of them—were rendered gratuitous- 
ly. It would seem that the services thus 
freely given to the Government and 
people would have aroused a feeling of 
gratitude toward these institutions that 
would not only have rendered them im- 
mune against political attack, but 
would have secured for them fair and 
liberal treatment by Congress when en- 
acting fresh legislation in respect to 
them. 

For many years this expectation was 
fairly realized. The national banks in- 
creased rapidly in numbers and in size; 
and as it was seen that they were ren- 
dering important services both to the 
Government and the people, fair treat- 
ment was accorded them by Congress. 
True enough, there was always some 
hostility toward the national banks on 
the part of the “greenbackers’’—those 
who believed that all currency should 
be directly issued by the Government. 
But the country never surrendered to 
this idea, and the national banks con 
tinued to issue a safe and uniform cur- 
rency and to increase in popular favor. 
But as they grew in size they became 
the object of more or less_ political 
antagonism. Congress looked coldly on 
any suggestions for adding to their 
functions and was apparently reluctant 
to pass simple measures that would 
greatly have increased the efficiency of 
their operations. This was due to the 
fact that banking legislation offered 
slender opportunities for making polit- 
ical capital. Congress evidently did not 
want to legislate in a way that would 
injure the banks, but was almost equally 
indisposed to pass laws for their bene- 
fit. Neither party wished to incur the 
supposed odium that would have at- 
tached to a policy favoring the banks of 
the country. They were therefore let 
alone. In 1900 some important amend- 
ments to the National Banking Act were 
made, the most important being a re- 
duction of the minimum capital from 
$50,000 to $25,000. 

Excepting the emergency currency 
law of 1908, there was not much im- 
portant banking legislation for nearly « 
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quarter of a century, when the Federal 
Reserve Act was passed. 

Meanwhile there had developed a 
strong and numerous class of institutions 

the trust companies—which generally 
conducted the ordinary deposit and dis- 
count functions and in addition admin- 
istered trust estates, acting as executors, 
administrators, trustees, etc. While 
their competition with the national 
banks was clear enough, Congress was 
slow to act in passing the necessary 
legislation to put the national banks in 
a position where they could meet the 
competition of the trust companies. 

The same is true in regard to branch 
banking. For years, in many states, 
the state banks had the privilege of 
branches, denied to the national banks 
except through a roundabout process 
which made it difficult for the national 
hanks to acquire enough branches to put 
them on an equal footing with their 
state competitors. The result of this 
tardiness on the part of Congress was 
to give the state banks a decided ad- 
vantage over the national banks in com- 
peting for local business in those cities 
where state branch banking was author- 
ized and was in fact extensively carried 
on. All this is a matter of recent his- 
tory. Finally, the situation has _be- 
come so acute as to arouse the national 
banks to demand action of Congress that 
will remove this disadvantage. 


& 
The Federal Reserve Act 


O doubt the enactment of this 
important measure was hastened 
by the experiences of the panics 

of 1893 and 1907, which brought to 
light in a striking manner -some of the 
defects in the country’s banking sys- 
tem. especially with reference to the 
note issues and the method of handling 
bank reserves. It is a matter of record, 
however, that other real or ostensible 
objects prompted this legislation. Look 
into the political speeches of the time, 
and vou will find a great deal of open 


hostility disclosed toward the “money 
power,” “Wall Street,” and the banks 
at some of the money centers. It was 
made to appear that these banks were 
the instruments of credit centralization 
and of other practices detrimental to 
the public welfare. Therefore the Fed- 
eral Reserve Act was devised to remedy 
this situation. Of course there were 
plenty of good reasons presented also 
for passing the measure, which proved 
to be largely of a constructive character. 
The Federal Reserve Act enlarged the 
privileges of the national banks in sev- 
eral respects. Trust company powers 
were made available to them, savings 
business was recognized, authority was 
granted to make loans on real estate, 
reserve requirements were lessened, re- 
discount facilities were provided, ete. 
All these provisions made it easier for 
these banks to do business and enlarged 
their ability to render public service. 

Nevertheless the Federal Reserve 
Act took away some important func- 
tions of the national banks. They were 
deprived of the power to act as legal 
reserve agents, and preliminary steps 
were taken to cut off the circulation 
privilege which they had enjoyed from 
the time of their creation. One may 
frankly concede the superiority of both 
the present reserve arrangements and of 
the note issues over the old methods 
without at the same time admitting that 
the desired reforms were effected in the 
most desirable manner. If, instead of 
requiring the national banks to turn 
over all their legal reserves to the Fed- 
eral Reserve Banks, only a fair per- 
centage of such reserves had been thus 
taken over, it is quite likely that the 
reserve city banks would have suffered 
less serious disturbance than was occa- 
sioned by depriving them altogether of 
their reserve functions. It seems prob- 
able that in this way the Federal Re- 
serve Banks would have had enough 
funds to take care of rediscounts and 
note issues, and that they would have 
been deprived of the large inflationary 
potentialities they now possess. 

The capital and reserves contributed 








by the national banks to the Federal 
Reserve Banks constituted an important 
part of the earning assets of the form- 
er, on which they were able to make 
such profits as they could. But when 
these funds were turned over to the 
Federal Reserve Banks the profit on 
them (so far as the contributing bank 
was concerned) was reduced to a max- 
imum of 6 per cent., profit over that 
going to the Government. 

As a practical matter, the banks 
might be satisfied with this modest 
profit, provided they felt themselves 
otherwise compensated by membership 
in the Federal Reserve System. 

In substantially depriving the na- 
tional banks of the right of note issues 
the Federal Reserve Act further cur- 
tailed the profits and the prestige of 
these institutions. No doubt a safe 
method could have been devised where- 
by the national banks as a whole, or at 
least those located in the reserve cities, 
might have issued their credit notes. 
This, instead of subtracting from their 
functions, would have added to them. 

To say all this is not to attack the 
Federal Reserve Act, which represents 
a vast improvement over the banking 
conditions that existed prior to its en- 
actment. ‘The unification of the banks 
into a more compact system, the gold 
settlement fund, the better basis for 
note issues, speedier and more econom- 
ical check collections, the rediscount 
facilities, ete., ete., are all substantial 
gains which no one wishes to surren- 
der or impair. The only question is as 
to whether these improvements were 
achieved in the way least calculated to 
disturb the banking relations of the 
country. It is a most important ques- 
tion. 

Recent reports of the Comptroller of 
the Currency have made it quite plain 
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that influences are at work tending to 
drive the national banks out of the na- 
tional banking system into the state 
systems. The general opinion seems to 
be that this tendency is chiefly due to 
the fact that the state banks have great- 
er privileges with respect to branches— 
a deficiency sought to be remedied by 
the McFadden Bill. If the passage of 
this measure does not arrest the ten- 
dency in question, the conclusion must 
be that other and deeper influences are 
at work. The whole banking situation 
will then deserve the most careful 
study. 

The Federal Reserve System depends 
for its existence and strength upon the 
continued prosperity of its component 
members, and these are largely national 
banks. As membership of state banks 
is voluntary, while membership of na- 
tional banks is compulsory, it is obvious 
that a decline in the numerical strength 
of the national banks would not only 
weaken but might destroy the Federal 
Reserve System itself. 

The national and state systems of 
banking have existed side by side in 
complete harmony for over sixty years. 
Each has rendered invaluable service 
and the weakening of either would be a 
public calamity. 

We are living in a time when stu- 
pendous economic changes are rapidly 
taking place. Possibly the state legisla- 
tures have acted more quickly in adapt- 
ing the respective state banking systems 
to these shifting conditions than Con- 
gress has done with respect to the na- 
tional banks. If this is the case, Con- 
gress should be alert to safeguard the 
banking institutions of its own creation, 
and neglect no steps essential to their 
efficient functioning as servants of the 
public. 
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Investment Trusts in Great Britain 
By Paul Einzig 


HE recent change in the attitude 

of American small investors to- 

ward European securities has 
given rise to a problem of great sig- 
nificance, namely, how to safeguard this 
class against losses arising through their 
inexperience and against traps laid by 
international financial adventurers. All 
is not gold that glitters, not even (or 
especially not) in Europe, and small 
investors, as a rule, do not possess a 
sufficient knowledge of the situation of 
foreign countries to en- 


vided for them to make it possible to 
avoid such risks, without having to di- 
vide their small fortunes into too small 
fractions. 

Last, but not least, individual in- 
vestors are usually unable to follow 
closely enough the developments likely 
to influence the yield and capital value 
of their foreign holdings; it is impos- 
sible for them to recognize the oppor- 
tune moment for turning over their se- 
curities. Some means have to be de- 

vised to overcome this 
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desirable classes of 


HIS study of British in- 


difficulty. 


vestment trusts will be snveny naruages 
European __ securities. found of particular interest at 
They are the easy prey the present time, when this ITSELF 


of bucket-shops which, 
as it appears from 


States. The 
press reports, have al- : 


type of financial institution is It 
being introduced in the United 
article has been 
prepared purely for purposes 


appears that 
American financial cir- 
cles are recognizing 


ready begun their sin- of information, without any 


ister activity, taking 
advantage of the new 
trend by passing 
worthless European 


attempt to decide for or against 
the desirability of the invest- 
ment trust and its adaptability 
to conditions existing in this 
country. The author, Dr. Einzig, 


the right way to solve 
these problems. The 
fact that during the 
last few months sev- 
eral investment trusts 
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public. It is of great 
importance that the 
latter should be pro- 
tected from becoming 
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have been established 
in the United States, 
where this institution 
was practically un- 
known before, indicates 








the victims of the pres- 
ent wave of enthusiasm for European 
securities. 

It is desirable that small investors be 
enabled to distribute the amount they 
intend to invest abroad over a great 
number of countries, instead of linking 
their individual welfare with the fate 
of one particular country. The example 
of l’rench investors, who lost the sav- 
ings of a lifetime through placing them 
in one or the other of the countries 
which defaulted afterwards, is well cal- 
culated to serve as a warning to Ameri- 
can investors not to stake everything on 
a single card. Facilities have to be pro- 





that they have chosen 
the system which has been applied with 
much success in the country regarded 
as possessing the longest and widest 
experience in investing abroad, i. e., 
Great Britain. During the last few 
decades or so a powerful system of in- 
vestment trusts has been developed in 
England and Scotland, mainly with the 
object of facilitating investment abroad 
through reducing the risk attached to 
it. If we attempt to trace the origin 
of this evolution, we cannot help notic- 
ing a striking similarity with the con- 
ditions which exist at present in the 
United States. 
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During the Napoleonic wars the 
British Isles remained protected against 
invasion, so that their industrial system, 
which was already in an advanced stage, 
progress under the 
stimulus of urgent war requirements, 
while competing countries—ally and 
enemy alike—suffered heavily through 
the devastations of the war. As a re- 
sult, British export goods enjoyed a 
situation abroad during 
the decades that followed the conclu- 
sion of peace, and the country was able 
to export in excess of its imports. The 
surplus which thus became available for 
external investment has actually been 


could continue to 


monopolistic 


Investment Trust 
Corporation Ltd. 


800,000 
1,200,000 
2,000,000 

266,639 


10 per cent. 


Ordinary stock £ 
Preferred stock 

Debenture stock 

Net profit 

Dividend on ordinary stock 


invested abroad, though the choice of 
participation was not always fortunate. 
Some of the pioneers of the export of 
capital have suffered heavy losses, es- 
pecially in the crisis of the foreign bond 
market of 1835, and in subsequent dis- 
asters of varying extension. To avoid 
such losses the method of indirect in- 
vestment abroad, with the intermediary 
of the trusts, been 
adopted. 

The first two investment trusts were 
established in 1863, and since then there 
has been a gradual development, inter- 
rupted with temporary setbacks, the re- 
sult of which is that investment trusts 
are today among the most important 
factors of the London market. Their 
number is believed to amount to several 
hundreds. if we include those held pri- 
vately, or those of small magnitude 
which are not quoted on the stock ex- 
change. 

In order to give an of the 
strength of share and debenture issue of 
investment trusts, we have sumarized 
the figures of the seventy leading com- 
panies. each one of which possesses a 


investment has 


idea 


capital exceeding £100,000. The re- 
sult. as per December 31, 19238, is as 
follows: 
Ordinary 
stocks ....... 


Preferred stock .. 
Debenture stocks . 


deferred) 
£27,424,907 
29,378,320 
41,167,265 


(or 


£97,970,492 


The average of the reserves of the 
same seventy companies is about 12 per 
cent. of their combined share and de- 
benture issues. 

The accompanying table gives the 
latest figures available for three typical 
British investment trusts: 


Debenture 
Corporation 
Ltd. 


£1,000,000 
1,253,708 
1,253,708 
150,688 

5 per cent. 


Industrial and 

General Trust 
Ltd. 

£1,250,000 
1,250,000 
2,500,000 
205,233 

814, per cent. 


NEW YORK’S TURN 


It may well be asked how is it that 
New York, which has always proved to 
be a very ambitious pupil of its senior 
financial market, and has in 
many ways become able to give some 
lessons to its teacher, has so long re- 
mained backward as far as investment 
trusts are concerned. ‘The investment 
trust, as it is known in Great Britain, 
is, with a few exceptions, non-existent 
in the United States. The reason of 
this is that in regard to external invest- 
ment the United States has only recently 
reached the stage attained by Great 
Britain several decades ago. Being a 
relatively new country, there was too 
wide a scope for the employment of 
capital at home to necessitate invest- 
ment abroad on a large scale. Yet, dur- 
ing the period 1914-1924, the United 
States has made revolutionary progress, 
similar to that achieved by Great 
Britain during half a century after the 
Napoleonic wars, and has become the 
biggest creditor country of the world. 
It is now New York’s turn to follow the 


London, 
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British example of establishing invest- 
ment trusts in order to reduce losses on 
external investments. There is much 
reason to believe that, within the next 
few years, this particular kind of finan- 
cial institution will attract much in- 
terest in American financial circles, and 
therefore an article attempting to de- 
scribe to American readers the scope 
and business methods of investment 
trusts as they function in Great Britain 
requires no apology. 


NATURE OF THE BRITISH INVESTMENT 
TRUST 


British investment trusts are also 
called sometimes “trust companies,” and 
this is the reason why it is widely be- 
lieved that they are similar to the 
American trust companies. In reality, 
British investment trusts do 
not as a rule carry on any of the activi- 
ties of American trust companies; in so 
far as some investment trusts do touch 
the business of an investment bank, 
they exceed the sphere of activity of the 
investment trust proper, and may be 
regarded as a transitory type. Nor are 
british investment trusts identical with 
holding companies, although in some 
continental countries it would be dif- 
ficult to draw a distinct line between 
both types. In Great Britain, how- 
ever, investment trusts do not aim at the 
control of other companies; on the con- 
trary, the maximum amount to be in- 
vested in one particular company or in 
one. particular kind of security is 
usually limited by the statutes to five 
or ten per cent. of either the capital of 
the investment trust or of the company 
concerned. 

The investment trust differs from the 
various types of financial companies 
called promoting companies, financing 
corporations, ete. It does not itself 
promote companies, although it may 
participate in the issue of shares as a 
member of underwriting syndicates. 
Nor does it finance other companies 
otherwise than through the acquisition 
of their debenture stock. Admittedly it 


is not always easy to discriminate, as 


however, 


some investment trusts have taken up 
activities which, strictly speaking, are 
outside the scope of the investment 
trust as generally recognized. 

It ought to be pointed out at this stage 
that, apart from their own. statutes, 
there is no Jaw or rule which would pre- 
vent investment trusts from extending 
their activities to other fields; but in 
spite of this, the majority confine them- 


selves to the sphere generally recognized 


as that of investment trusts. Yet this 
sphere is by no means rigidly fixed; it 
follows the evolution of financial life. 


METHOD OF INVESTING 


The task of an investment trust, as 
conceived in Great Britain—the English 
and Scottish types differ from each 
other only in minor details—is to in- 
vest its capital and the funds raised by 
borrowing in a wide variety of securi- 
ties, and to turn over its holdings when- 
ever it appears desirable to do so. In 
order to fulfill the first part of the task, 
the holdings of most investment trusts 
are of an international character; some- 
times they are confined to one particular 
category of securities, as rubber 
issues, Government bonds, etc., or they 
embrace several categories. Thus, if 
the small investor acquires the shares 
or debentures of an investment trust, 
his holding represents a corresponding 
fraction of such type of security held 
by the company. Although investment 
trusts in Great Britain are by no means 
exclusively composed of the capital of 
small investors, nor are they necessarily 
concerned with foreign securities, never- 
theless, the majority of them are based 
on small capitals, and this contributes 
to the popularization of foreign securi- 
ties. 

In order to be able to turn over the 
securities sucessfully the investment 
trusts are equipped with means for 
keeping a watchful eye upon the market. 
Apart from following closely the finan- 
cial press, they are frequently in a posi- 
tion to obtain inside information before 
it is published, and are thus able to act 
before the market has been affected by 


such 
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the knowledge or the anticipation of the 
event in question. Another advantage 
is that they can make themselves felt in 
shareholders’ meetings and in the com- 
mittees of foreign bondholders to a much 
greater extent than would small indi- 
vidual security owners. 


CAPITAL OF THE INVESTMENT TRUSTS 


The amount of capital resources of 
the British investment trusts is seldom 
below £100,000, and frequently exceeds 
£1,000,000. It is raised by means of 
issuing ordinary and preferred shares 
and debentures; the issue of collateral 
bonds is quite exceptional, as it is 
against the interest of investment trusts 
to abandon the right of turning their 
holding without the preliminary consent 
of bondholders. Nor do British invest- 
ment trusts, as a rule, borrow from 
banks for the purpose of acquiring in- 
vestments with the amount borrowed, 
for the speculative character of such 
transactions is directly opposed to the 
underlying principle of investment 
trusts. It is true that the balance- 
sheets of some investment trusts show 
outstanding loans from banks, but the 
amount of such loans is very small in re- 
lation to their total resources, and they 
are of temporary character. Some of 
them accept time deposits, but this is 
quite exceptional. The only form of 
borrowing practised systematically and 
on a large scale is the issue of deben- 
tures. 

The proportion of debenture issue to 
share capital is not determined by law. 
The creation and working of investment 
trusts are regulated by the provisions of 
the various companies acts, and by their 
own statutes, not by any special legisla- 
tive measures, and in this respect the 
policy of managements varies according 
to circumstances. If the market con- 
ditions favor the issue of fixed income 
securities at a low rate of interest, as 
was the case during the few decades 
preceding the war, it is obviously to 
the interest of shareholders to issue 
large amounts of debentures, because 
the difference between the rate paid on 
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debentures and the yield of the securi- 
ties purchased for the amount obtained 
is their benefit. Thus in the early years 
of the twentieth century, when it was 
possible for well-known investment 
trusts to issue debentures bearing an in- 
terest of four per cent., while the 
amount re-invested in good-class securi- 
ties yielded say six per cent., an amount 
of debentures of £500,000 resulted in a 
net profit of £10,000 per annum for the 
shareholders. In pre-war years there 
was consequently a tendency towards 
the increase of the debenture capital in 
relation to the share capital, and more 
especially in relation to the ordinary 
share capital. This tendency was stimu- 
lated by the growing confidence of the 
public towards the well-established in- 
vestment trusts. 

The situation underwent a funda- 
mental change after the war. Partly 
because of the general rise of money 
rates, partly on account of the fact that 
the decline of the purchasing power of 
the currency has affected the real value 
of fixed interest securities to a greater 
extent than the securities with variable 
dividend, it was for some time far less 
profitable to issue debentures and to re- 
invest their yield in other types of se- 
curities. Apart from this, as the rise in 
money rates is likely to disappear within 
a few years, it would not be a wise 
policy on the part of investment trusts 
to undertake long term liabilities at the 
present temporary high rates. As a 
result the ratio of debenture stock to 
share capital underwent a decline as 
compared with its pre-war figure. In 
the course of 1924, there was, however, 
an increasing trend of debenture 
issues, because of the decline of money 
rates and the all-round increase of 
dividends. Mr. Leland Rex Robinson, 
American Trade Commissioner in Lon- 
don, in his pamphlet on “British Invest- 
ment Trusts” shows that the present 
relation is about one third for ordinary, 
preferred and debenture stocks, while 
ten years ago the average relation was 
approximately twenty-eight per cent. 
for ordinary stock, thirty-four per cent. 
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for preferred stock and thirty-eight per 
cent for debenture stock. According to 
the writer's calculation based on the 
figures of seventy companies, the pro- 
portion is 28, 30, and 42 per cent. re- 
spectively. The difference is explained 
by the fact that the writer’s figures are 
based on selected companies whose bor- 
rowing capacity is beyond that of the 
average investment trusts. 


HOW INVESTMENT TRUSTS WORK 


Owing to the nature of their task, 
investment trusts do not employ a large 
office staff, and the working costs are 
therefore at a minimum, all the more so 
as many investment trusts form groups 
so that a number of them can be carried 
on at the expense of one. The manager 
or secretary usually possesses wide ex- 
perience in the security markets, and 
while the general policy of the company 
is determined by the board of directors, 
he plays an important part in working 
out the details of the application of the 
general policy. The number of the dif- 
ferent issues held by an investment 
trust frequently amounts to 400, to 500, 
or more, a considerable part of which is 
foreign, and it is by no means easy to 
follow all of them closely, so as to know 
the right moment when they ought to be 
sold and replaced by other securities. 
In order to carry out this task success- 
fully it is necessary to possess broad 
views as to general tendencies, which is 
at times even more important than the 
knowledge of individual factors affect- 
ing the particular securities. For ex- 
ample, during the years that succeeded 
the armistice, British investment trusts 
sold out a great part of their holdings 
of American securities—though individ- 
ually they represented desirable types 
of investments—so as to take advantage 
of the appreciation of sterling in rela- 
tion to the dollar, which was only a 
question of time. 

One of the sources of income of in- 
vestment trusts originates from the tem- 
porary reinvestment of their income 
until the date of the distribution of 
their dividends. There is no need what- 
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ever for them to lose interest on big 
cash reserves and current balances; they 
can afford to reduce their liquid assets 
to an insignificant percentage. A much 
more important though less certain 
source of income consists of profits on 
security transactions; as the manage- 
ments of investment trusts are, gen- 
erally speaking, better acquainted with 
market conditions than the general pub- 
lic engaged in such operations, more 
likely than not they are able to buy and 
sell at the right moment. Yet a con- 
servative investment trust would not dis- 
tribute such profits, but rather accumu- 
late them as a reserve to offset losses 
on bad deals which are occasionally in- 
evitable despite the greatest possible 
precaution and expert knowledge. 


CAPITAL VS. INCOME 


A depreciation of their holdings does 
not prevent investment trusts from dis- 
tributing a dividend. For example, if 
the total value of the holdings of an in- 
vestment trust declines during a busi- 
ness year by £100,000, while the in- 
come amounts to £80,000, they are none 
the less entitled to distribute the latter 
amount as dividend, apart from the 
usual additions to reserve funds. Most 
investment trusts do not as a rule avail 
themselves of this right—which has 
been confirmed by law court decisions— 
with the exception of cases where the 
capital depreciation is due to a quite 
temporary depression, while if it is of 
permanent character they reduce or pass 
the dividend on the share capital. 

Underwriting commissions obtained 
through participation in new issues as 
members of underwriting syndicates 
constitute another source of income. 
This branch of business of investment 
trusts is only part of their general ac- 
tivity, and their réle as underwriters is 
quite different from that of banks. 
While the latter underwrite any new 
issue if the commission is sufficient to 
compensate them for the risk of a par- 
tial failure of the subscription, the 
former participate in the underwriting 
of only such issues which they are pre- 
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pared to keep if they are called upon to 
take over their quota. Unlike other un- 
derwriters, investment trusts are in no 
hurry to sell out the securities they have 
to carry in case of the failure of the 
subscription; they are prepared to nurse 
them until their market price has im- 
proved. Consequently, the participa- 
tion of a number of investment trusts 
in underwriting syndicates safeguards 
new issues from opening at an excessive 
discount even if only a small percentage 
was subscribed, and this is a very note- 
worthy advantage of the London market 
as compared with New York and other 
financial centers. As the extent of risk 
is less, underwriters in London are pre- 
pared to accept a smaller commission— 
other things being equal—than under- 
writers of other capital markets. 

As to the dividend on the capital of 
investment trusts, it is about 314 to 5 
per cent. for debentures—the recent 
issues approaching more the latter 
figure—4 to 6 per cent. for non- 


participating preferred shares, and any- 


thing up to 15 to 20 per cent. or even 
over for ordinary shares. The decline 
of dividend on account of the war was, 
on the average, about 1 per cent. only, 
while the percentage most investment 
trusts paid in the post-war years was 
well above the pre-war figures. Only a 
small number of investment trusts suf- 
fered serious losses through the war, so 
it may be safely stated that they passed 
most successfully one of the severest 
tests of financial history. 


WHAT SHOULD AN INVESTMENT TRUST 
TELL? 


The question ss to whether invest- 
ment trusts should publish the list of 
their holdings or whether they should 
confine themselves to indicating the 
main categories, has given rise to much 
controversy, and it may be said that the 
number of the adherents of both stand- 
points is about equal. Roughly, half of 
the investment trusts publish in their 
annual reports the full particulars of 
their holdings, while the other half de- 
cline to take the shareholders and the 
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public into their confidence to such ex- 
tent, stating that the publication of their 
holdings would handicap their activity 
and would be as disadvantageous as if 
one of the players would consent to 
show his cards to his opponents, with- 
out claim to reciprocity. On the other 
hand, those favoring fall publicity 
maintain that the refusal of an invest- 
ment trust to disclose the complete list 
of its holdings is similar to an indus- 
trial enterprise which declines to tell its 
shareholders what goods it manufac- 
tures. Yet it seems that the public has 
the same amount of confidence in se- 
cretive companies as in those pursuing 
a franker policy, probably on account 
of the trustworthiness of the boards and 
management, which is in itself the best 
guarantee. Moreover, the difference 
between both policies regarding pub- 
licity is, strictly speaking, that of de- 
gree only, not of kind; for even those 
companies which in their annual reports 
disclose the full list of their holdings 
reserve the right to change them at any 
time, so that in a few months after the 
general meeting the composition of their 
holdings may be totally different. 

An interesting phenomenon in the or- 
ganization of British investment trusts 
is the forming of groups. Among the 
best known groups are those of Robert 
Fleming & Co., and of Lord St. David, 
each of which contains more than a 
dozen investment trusts. Moreover, the 
British Trusts Association (Ltd.) has 
been recently formed, with the partici- 
pation of a great number of leading in- 
vestment trusts, for the purpose of or- 
ganizing co-operation among its mem- 
bers, and of acting as a central inves- 
tigating organization. The capital repre- 
sented by the association’s shareholders 
is estimated at £70,000,000 to £100,- 
000,000, which represents a very sub- 
stantial power in the market. Those 
looking for capital have thus a channel 
through which the particular trusts can 
be approached with the least loss of 
time. Should the association approve 
the issue it provides a security to in- 
dividual investors who will more readily 
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take up an unknown issue if they know 
that it has passed the scrutiny of expert 


judges. 


This pioneer work of the investment 
trusts is, in itself, of great significance. 
Private investors are, and ought to be, 
cautious in regard to any newly-intro- 
duced security, even if it is perfectly 


sound. By the time it has become suf-, 


ficiently popular to win the confidence 
of the private investor its price has 
probably risen to a multiple of the 
figure at which it could have originally 
been acquired. Consequently the ex- 
ceptional profit that accompanies the in- 
troduction of a new security would be 
reaped by exclusively professional 
financiers and financial institutions. 
With the aid of the investment trust, 
British private investors are enabled to 
obtain such pioneer profits without 
running the risk of becoming the victims 
of fraudulent company promoters. All 
they have to do is to follow the lead of 
the investment trust, which of course 
does not safeguard them from occasion- 
al disappointments, but which provides 
a guarantee that the investment offered 
is bona fide, and not a trap laid for the 
inexperienced public. 

This aspect of the investment trust 
system is of particular importance in 
relation to the acquisition of foreign se- 
curities; and, apart from the amounts 
directly acquired by the investment 
trusts, they encourage the purchase of 
newly introduced securities by individ- 
ual investors. 


THINGS TO AVOID 


Yet it would be a mistake to believe 
that the history of British investment 
trusts is all plain sailing. Unfortunate- 
ly, corrupt practice succeeded in finding 
its way also among investment trusts, 
and inflicted heavy losses upon many of 
those who thought that, in placing their 
capital in an investment trust, they 
were practically beyond any risks. One 
of the favorite methods of fraudulent 
investment trust management is the pro- 
motion of a new trust for the purpose 


of acquiring the undesirable and un- 
marketable holdings of the old one. As 
the new company is legally independent, 
notwithstanding the fact that its board, 
management and offices are identical 
with those of the old one, its losses do 
not affect the financial position of the 
“mother” (or rather stepmother) insti- 
tute. This, however, does not mean that 
the public ought to avoid every trust 
created by another trust. Very fre- 
quently this is done for the purpose of 
a more favorable distribution of capital. 
Let us suppose, for example, that the 
management of an investment trust 
wants to change the proportion between 
the share and debenture capital; one 
of the favorite methods which they can 
choose is the establishment of a new 
investment trust whose capital, com- 
bined with that of the old company, 
represents the proportion desired. In 
such case there is no reason to avoid the 
new company, if the past record of the 
old one, and especially the composition 
of its board, warrants the genuineness 
of the promotion. 

There were many other methods em- 
ployed by investment trusts especially 
at the earlier stages of their evolution, 
but their enumeration is beyond the 
scope of the present article. If Ameri- 
can investors want to learn a lesson at 
the expense of their British predeces- 
sors, all they have to do is to follow 
this advice: Avoid every investment 
trust unless its board consists of per- 
sonalities of high reputation. This, of 
course, is a commonplace, and it applies 
to every kind of company, but in no 
other category to such extent as in re- 
gard to investment trusts. In acquiring 
the securities of an investment trust, 
the question is more or less one of 
confidence in the board of directors and 
the management. The enumeration of 
the holdings is, in itself, not sufficient 
security, for the holdings may be 
changed without the preliminary ap- 
proval of shareholders, and without the 
approval, preliminary or subsequent, of 
debenture holders. It is therefore of 











great importance that the composition 
of the board and of the management 
should satisfy the investing public that 
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their good faith is beyond doubt. The 
term “trust” ought to be taken in its 
human sense. 


ae 


Regional Savings Conferences 


during the next few weeks under the 

auspices of the Savings Bank Division 
of the American Bankers Association. The 
meetings will take place in San Francisco, 
February 19-20; Minneapolis, February 
26-27; Chattanooga, March 5-6, and Boston, 
March 12-13. 

The San Francisco conference will be 
called at the St. Francis Hotel, and Paul 
A. Pflueger, assistant vice-president of the 
Humboldt Bank, San Francisco, will be 
chairman. All bankers in Washington, Ore- 
gon, California, Idaho, Montana, Wyoming, 
Nevada, Utah, Colorado, Arizona and New 
Mexico have been invited. Alvin P. Howard, 
president of the Savings Bank Division of 
the association, will deliver the introductory 
address. Talks and discussions on problems 
in the savings field will follow. On the 
evening of February 18 there will be a 
dinner at the Palace Hotel, in charge of 
E. V. Krick, national president of the 
American Institute of Banking, followed by 
a speaking contest on the subject “How 
Savings Banking Helps the Community.” 
Other conference events will be a theater 
party February 19, a tour of San Francisco 
and vicinity and a banquet on February 20. 

The Minneapolis conference will be held 
at the Radisson Hotel under the chairman- 
ship of Thomas F. Wallace, treasurer of the 
Farmers and Mechanics Savings Bank of 
that city. All bankers in Michigan, Illinois, 
Wisconsin, Minnesota, North Dakota, South 
Dakota, Nebraska, Iowa and Missouri have 
been invited. The conference sessions will 
be held morning and afternoon. On Feb- 
ruary 26 there will be a luncheon, and an 
informal dinner in the evening at which men 
of national prominence will speak. 

The Chattanooga conference will be held 
at the Signal Mountain Hotel under the 


Fis regional conferences will be held 


chairmanship of Taylor R. Durham, vice- 
president of the Chattanooga Savings Bank. 
This conference district includes Texas, 
Oklahoma, Arkansas, Louisiana, Mississippi, 
Tennessee, Alabama, Florida, Georgia, South 
Carolina, Virginia, Kentucky, Ohio, Indiana, 
Kansas and West Virginia. 

The Boston meeting will take place at the 
Hotel Somerset under the chairmanship of 
J. H. Solida, president of the Franklin Sav- 
ings Bank, Boston. This conference district 
comprises Maine, Vermont, New Hampshire, 
New York, Massachusetts, Connecticut, 
Rhode Island, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, 
Maryland, Delaware and the District of 
Columbia. 

The importance to which savings banking 
has risen in the United States is indicated 
by the fact that over half the individual 
deposits in the country are of this class, 
according to a statement by W. Espey Albig, 
deputy manager of the American Bankers 
Association in charge of its savings banking 
activities. He says: 

“Savings deposits in banks and trust com- 
panies reached a high water mark June 30, 
1924, with a total of $20,844,508,000, which 
is 51 per cent. of the total individual bank 
deposits of the United States. Savings de- 
posits constitute the one largest factor in 
the banking structure of today. The in- 
creasing importance of savings deposits is 
appreciated by bankers as evidenced by the 
rapid increase in banks doing savings busi- 
ness. The number of savings banks has not 
materially increased during the last few 
years, but the number of banks accepting 
savings deposits has grown by leaps and 
bounds. The regional savings conferences 
are held in order that bankers interested in 
savings business may have more opportunity 
to discuss the factors entering into savings 
deposits.” 
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Co-operative Banking 
A Development of the Building and Loan Idea 


By Ernest A. Hale 


Treasurer Suffolk Co-operative Bank, Boston 





HE author of this article is retiring 

president of the Massachusetts Co- 
operative Bank League and is a member 
of the Massachusetts Bar. He has been 
interested in the national organization of 
Building and Loan Associations, having 
been on several national convention pro- 
grams, and is to be a member of the 
resolutions committee at the Kansas City 
convention in June of this year.—TuHeE 
Epiror. 











HE co-operative banking system 

in Massachusetts, as it is known 

today, is a comparatively modern 
application of the building and loan 
principles and ideals, that is, the func- 
tion of these banks is to provide the 
method and place for the co-operative, 
systematic accumulation of the savings 
of many people that other co-operating 
members of the same group may borrow 
these funds to build or purchase their 
dwelling places. 


EARLY BEGINNINGS OF CO-OPERATION 


The beginnings of this movement are 
traceable, according to John Henry 
Gray, in his “History of the Laws, 
Manners and Customs of the People of 
China,” to as far back as 200 B. C. 
where it is found that societies to help 
finance homes were in existence. There 
is also ample proof that these societies 
existed in early periods of Grecian his- 
tory and authentic records show their 
existence in Germany and England 
over a century ago. 

The first modern society seems to have 
been started in Birmingham, England, 
in 1781, and from legal records we learn 
that the “Greenwich Union Building 
Association” was established in 1809. 

The first society in the United States 
was “The Oxford-Provident Building 
and Loan Association of Philadelphia 





County,” organized January 3, 1831, 
“To enable the contributors thereof to 
build or purchase dwelling houses.” 

From the Frankfort Herald of Janu- 
ary 14, 1888, we are told that this 
association was “formed upon a plan as 
near that of the English clubs as could 
be arrived at without either written or 
printed guides.” 

In 1875 and 1876 leading men of 
Massachusetts petitioned the Legisla- 
ture to pass an act authorizing the es- 
tablishment of “Co-operative Savings 
Fund and Loan Associations,” patterned 
after those in successful operation in 
Philadelphia. They were, however, 
unsuccessful in their efforts, but finally 
on May 14, 1877, the act became law 
and the first co-operative bank was 
chartered July 26, 1877 and began busi- 
ness August 6, 1877. In 1883 the origi- 
nal name of these institutions was 
changed to the shorter and more con- 
venient name of “Co-operative Banks.” 


FORMATION OF A CO-OPERATIVE BANK 


As the co-operative bank plan and 
system is typical of the general move- 
ment, throughout the United States, the 
Massachusetts plan will first be consid- 
ered somewhat in detail and then the 
points of difference in the plans operat- 
ing in other states will be examined. 

In order to form a co-operative bank 
it is necessary that twenty or more per- 
sons associate themselves by a written 
agreement for the purpose, as stated in 
the statutes, “of accumulating the sav- 
ings of its members in fixed periodical 
instalments and loaning such accumu- 
lations to them.” Upon complying with 
certain laws and regulations they may 
become a corporation subject to all gen- 
eral laws relating to such corporations. 

The statutes of the commonwealth 
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provide that the subscribers to the 
agreement must give notice to the Board 
of Bank Incorporation of their intention 
to form such an institution, and make 
application to said board for a certifi- 
cate that public convenience and advan- 
tage will be promoted by the establish- 
ment of a bank of this kind. A public 
hearing is then held and if the board 
grants a certificate the applicants must 
become incorporated and begin busi- 
ness within six months after its date of 
issue, otherwise the certificate is con- 
sidered revoked. 

The meetings for incorporation, adop- 
tion of the by-laws and election of the 
officers are then held and the articles 
of the agreement of association are 
signed and submitted for approval and 
filed with the Secretary of State who 
issues a_ certificate of incorporation 
which has the force and effect of a 
special charter. 


DUES CAPITAL 


Unlike the capital of commercial 
banks which shows to what extent the 
bank is liable to its stockholders for 
funds furnished by them, to begin and 
conduct the business, the fund termed 
capital in the co-operative bank, or more 
properly, “dues capital,” is of the same 
nature as the “deposits” in mutual sav- 
ings banks. In other words it is the 
total accumulation of both saving share- 
holders, using the bank to deposit 
monthly savings, as well as the amount 
accumulated by the borrowing share- 
holders, to be used in repaying the prin- 
cipal of their real estate loans. 

Capital is accumulated by the sale of 
serial shares and fully paid shares. 
Shares are issued in series annually, 
semi-annually, or quarterly, a deposit of 
one dollar per month as dues being re- 
quired upon each share, payable on or 
before a certain date as specified in the 
by-laws of the bank. The monthly pay- 
ments continue until they, together with 
the profits or dividends distributed 
thereon, reach the value of $200 each; 
they are then considered to have reached 
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maturity and no further payments of 
dues thereon are permitted. The own- 
ers of the shares may then receive their 
value, or, if they so desire, and at the 
option of the directors may leave the 
matured shares with the bank in the 
value of $200 each, but no person may 
hold more than ten in number. 

Shares of a prior series may be is- 
sued after a new series, that is, a share- 
holder may purchase shares that have 
run a few months or years, even up to 
those maturing within a month or s0, 
by paying the value of such shares at 
the time of purchase, consisting of the 
monthly payment made plus the profits 
or dividends distributed up to the date 
of purchase, and continue the monthly 
payments until maturity. 

Paid up, or fully paid shares, may 
be issued at $200 each, to be paid for 
by the purchaser at the time of issue. 


PROFITS CAPITAL 


The total of the dividends earned by 
the monthly deposit on shares is termed 
“profits capital.” This dividend is 
never credited to the individual accounts 
but is computed upon the basis of a 
single share in each series, fully paid to 
the date of distribution, and is kept in 
this separate fund termed profits capital. 

The shareholder making monthly 
payments is, therefore, the owner of 
part of the dues capital and part of the 
profits capital. 

These two funds furnish the greater 
part of the capital with which to con- 
duct the business. 


MATURED AND PAID UP CAPITAL 


Matured shares representing shares 
on which the monthly payments have 
been made over a period of time suffi- 
cient to mature them, form another 
source of capital. 

Paid up shares or shares purchased 
for the full amount of $200 at the 
time of purchase forms the final source 
of capital. 

Both of these forms of capital are 
limited to $2000 (i. e. ten shares) to 
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any one holder and the amount of paid 
up share capital that a bank may have 
is limited to 10 per cent. of its assets. 

The capital of a co-operative bank is 
made up entirely of the savings of its 
members and the interest upon such 
savings. 


GUARANTY FUND AND SURPLUS 


The profits are distributed by the 
board of directors annually, semi-annu- 
ally or quarterly to the shares in force 
at that time, or whenever a new series of 
shares is to be issued. At each distri- 
bution of profits on unmatured shares, 
dividends are also declared on outstand- 
ing matured shares and paid up shares, 
such dividends being payable to the 
owners thereof on demand. 

There is reserved at each distribution 
as a guaranty fund not less than 1 or 
more than 5 per cent. of the net earn- 
ings for the period, until that fund 
amounts to 5 per cent. of the total 
liabilities. The fund thereafter is main- 
tained and held available to meet any 
losses incurred in the business of the 
corporation from the depreciation of its 
securities or otherwise. 

At such distribution of profits not 
mere than 1 per cent. of the net 
protits for the period can be credited to 
the surplus account unless there has 
been credited to the guaranty fund the 
maximum of 5 per cent. of the net 
earnings. Whenever the guaranty fund 
and surplus account together exceed five 
and one quarter per cent. of the total 
liabilities, an extra dividend must be 
declared at such rate as may be neces- 
sary to apportion to the shareholders 
the accumulation in excess of 5 per 
cent. of the total liabilities. 


OTHER LIABILITIES 


The other liabilities usually shown on 
a co-operative bank statement are un- 
completed loan account, representing 
the balance due on construction loans 
to shareholders building homes. 

Forfeited share account, showing 
funds held until claimed by sharehold- 
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ers who have ceased to make their 
monthly payments and whose shares 
have been forfeited after complying with 
statutory requirements. Such funds do 
not participate in the earnings of the 
bank but are simply held until calied 
for by the owner. 

Transfer fees, if and when charged 
and collected, being a small 25 cent 
fee allowed by statute for the trans- 
fer of shares from one owner to another. 

Interest account, being the main 
source of the bank’s earnings, coming 
from borrowing shareholders paying for 
the use of money loaned on first mort- 
gages on real estate, or upon loans on 
the shares themselves. 

Fines, being another source of income 
paid by the delinquent shareholders as a 
penalty for not making their monthly 
payments when due. All monthly pay- 
ments must be paid on or before certain 
days each month, termed, “bank day,” 
and if these payments are not made 
they are subject to a fine not exceeding 
2 per cent. a month on each dollar in 
arrears. The fines are the same for one 
day or one month in arrears but are 
accumulative for a six months’ period. 


REAL ESTATE LOANS 


The principal investment of co-opera- 
tive banks is first mortgage loans on real 
estate. A person desiring a loan must 
make a written application stating the 
amount of loan desired and giving a 
description of the property offered, to- 
gether with any other necessary infor- 
mation which may be required. The 
application is passed upon by the se- 
curity committee, which reports thereon 
in writing, approving or disapproving 
the property according to its best judg- 
ment, and the report must be signed by 
at least two members of the committee. 
On any such loan the equity of the bor- 
rower, based upon the valuation by the 
security committee, must be at least 
20 per cent. above all encumbrances 
when the security is improved real 
estate, and at least 50 per cent. when 
the security is vacant land. 
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A note is given for each loan, secured 
by a mortgage upon real estate situated 
in the Commonwealth of Massachusetts, 
the title of which is in the name of the 
borrower. As further security the note 
and mortgage contain a transfer and 
pledge of one share for each $200 of 
the loan; $8000 is the maximum amount 
of loan which can be made upon one 
parcel of real estate. The shares 
pledged are held by the corporation as 
additional security for the performance 
of the conditions of the note and mort- 
gage. The note provides that dues on 
the shares and the interest upon the loan 
shall be paid monthly, together with all 
fines on payment in arrears until such 
time as the shares reach their matured 
value or the loan is otherwise cancelled 
or discharged. 

Experience has shown that it is per- 
fectly safe for a co-operative bank to 
loan up to 80 per cent. of the valua- 
tion of the property because the bor- 
rower begins at once to pay a little 
each month to form a sinking fund 
which over a period of about twelve 
years extinguishes the loan. This is 
accomplished by the payment of 
monthly shares, which accumulations 
together with the interest credited 
thereon, as previously explained under 
“dues capital,” equals the amount bor- 
rowed in about twelve years. 


REPAYMENT OF LOANS 


A loan may be repayed in full at 
any time or by partial payments of $50 
or a multiple thereof, and for each $200 
repaid upon real estate loans one share 
is released from pledge. 


SHARE LOANS 


Loans may be made upon unpledged 
serial shares, matured shares and paid 
up shares to an amount not exceeding 
90 per cent. of the withdrawal value 
of serial shares or 90 per cent. of 
the face value of matured or paid up 
shares. For every such loan a note is 
given, accompanied by a transfer and 
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pledge of the shares borrowed upon. as 
collateral for the loan. 


OTHER INVESTMENTS 


The directors may also invest any sur- 
plus funds in the public funds of the 
United States or any of the New Eng- 
land States. Investment may also be 
made in the bonds or notes of any 
county, city or town in the Common- 
wealth of Massachusetts, or in the bonds 
or notes of any county, city or town of 
the other New England States, under 
certain restrictions as provided in the 
statutes. The legal authorized bonds of 
certain other states, subject to certain 
statutory limitations and _ restrictions, 
are also legal investments for a co-opera- 
tive bank. 


OTHER ASSETS 


Unpaid interest, is the amount of 
good and collectable interest due from 
borrowing shareholders whose accounts 
are in arrears. This interest is used as 
an “asset” in declaring dividends so that 
all shareholders may benefit just as 
though all interest had been paid to the 
date of distribution. 

Unpaid fines are also used in like 
manner. 

Permanent expense is the amount 
expended for permanent improvements 
in banking facilities, or in the case where 
the bank owns its building this account 
may be known as bank building account. 

Temporary expense covers the ex- 
pense of conducting the business and is 
charged off whenever the dividends are 
declared. 

The amount of cash to be kept on 
hand is not regulated by law as the 
volume received each month is very 
large because of the payments due on 
the monthly payment shares, and amply 
sufficient to take care of the demand for 
withdrawals and loans. 


ECONOMIC VALUE OF CO-OPERATIVE 
BANK 


The co-operative bank is a type of 
financial middleman which brings to- 
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gether and makes available for assist- 
ance in home building or home buying, 
the idle funds of wage earners and 
others of moderate incomes. Individu- 
als. each of whose savings is small, con- 
centrate their holdings by making de- 
posits, thereby benefiting themselves by 
building up resources against emergen- 
cies and creating funds to be invested 
by these banks in first mortgages on 
homes. 

The co-operative bank is also the 
primary school of finance as it teaches 
the value of compulsory systematic sav- 
ings of smal] amounts, helping the aver- 
age man or woman to accumulate a 
larger amount of money than they 
would ordinarily expect to acquire, as 
well as furnishing a safe and attractive 
method of investing such accumula- 
tions. 

It will thus be seen that this type of 
banking does not compete with the 
other established methods of banking, 
especially commercial banking, as it is 
creative of new capital, fulfilling a need 


not covered by others, thereby making it 
possible to finance hundreds of thou- 
sands of homes that would not otherwise 
exist. 


MASSACHUSETTS PLAN TYPICAL OF 
NATIONAL SITUATION 


As has been stated the plan in opera- 
tion in Massachusetts is typical of the 
general movement and therefore of in- 
terest to all bankers, in fact, more and 
more the commercial and savings bank 
officers are identifying themselves with 
the directorate of these banks, or build- 
ing and loan associations. 

Some of the features of strength of 
the Massachusetts plan will be of in- 
terest in helping to solve the problems 
and questions arising not only in the 
minds of the building and loan men in 
other states, but also in the minds of 
bankers who are giving serious thought 
to the tremendous growth of this move- 
ment over the past few years. 

In the first place the co-operative 
bank | an incorporated group of people 


organized for the purpose “of accumu- 
lating the savings of its members in 
fixed periodical installments and loaning 
such accumulations to them.” It neces- 
sarily follows that the shareholders of 
the co-operative bank, furnishing its 
capital, own the bank. The board of 
directors and officers are shareholders 
and manage the business and affairs of 
the bank not for themselves, or for a 
small group of stockholders, but for all 
the shareholders who have one vote each, 
regardless of the class, value or number 
of shares held. In other words these 
banks are mutual, profit sharing, co- 
operative institutions. 

Some plans, in other states, are not 
mutual as to dividends, namely the 
stock capital associations, and some have 
shareholders subscribe to only one share 
of stock when borrowing, while still 
others do not make their borrowers 
members and have lost entirely any at- 
tempt at mutuality. 


STATE SUPERVISION 


The co-operative banks are under 
strict supervision and are thoroughly 
audited and examined at least once in 
each year by the commissioner of banks 
department. Every co-operative bank 
also must annually make a report to the 
commissioner in such form as he pre- 
scribes, showing accurately the condi- 
tion at the close of business at the last 
busness day of October. The commis- 
sioner may also call for other reports 
whenever he so desires. 

Most state laws now require that the 
associations, by whatever name they are 
designated, be incorporated and be sub- 
ject to the supervision and examination 
of the banking department or a special 
division where the growth of this type 
of institution has been such as to re- 
quire it, and in most cases the super- 
vision is good and is an additional safe- 
guard for the shareholders’ protection. 


CAPITAL 


The shares, furnishing the capital, 
are issued only for cash paid for by the 
purchaser at the time of issue. 
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The holdings of any one person are 
limited to forty unmatured shares re- 
quiring the payment of $40 monthly; 
to ten matured shares representing the 
accumulation of $2000; to ten paid up 
shares, representing the deposit of 
$2000; in any one bank at the same 
time. Joint accounts may have double 
the holdings of single name accounts. 

A bank is not permitted to issue paid 
up shares to an amount exceeding 10 
per cent. of its agsets. 

In some states there is a wide vari- 
ance in the method of obtaining capital 
as outlined above, for instance, in some 
plans there is no limit as to the number 
or amount of shares an individual may 
hold. In others there is a paid-in capi- 
tal much like the non-mutual savings 
bank capital. In others there is the 
guaranteed capital stock plan similar to 
the capital stock of the commercial 
bank. 

In still other states there is a com- 
bination of the serial, monthly pay- 
ments, shares and savings deposits such 


as are found in any savings bank. Still 
others combine the paid in stock capital 
and savings deposits; in fact there are 
a great variety of methods for obtain- 
ing funds and in at least one plan stock 
or shares may be issued for other than 
cash. 


LIQUIDITY 


The monthiy payments required on 
the unmatured shares furnish a large 
monthly receipt of money from which 
to pay withdrawals or make loans and 
provide the banks with sufficient money 
to meet all usual requirements. When 
there is an unusual demand for real 
estate loans or the withdrawals are un- 
expectedly large, the banks may borrow 
temporarily, subject to the approval of 
the commissioner of banks. They may 
borrow from any national bank, savings 
bank, co-operative bank or trust com- 
pany for a period of not over six 
months, and may pledge any part of 
their resources as security for such 
loans. 


WITHDRAWALS 


The unmatured shares may be with- 
drawn upon giving thirty days written 
notice, but a ninety day notice may be 
required and at no time are more than 
one half of the funds in the treasury 
applicable to the demand of drawing 
shareholders without the consent of the 
directors, or such notices may be waived 
under restrictions imposed by the di- 
rectors. 

The matured shares and paid up 
shares are subject to a ninety day no- 
tice if the directors so desire. As a 
matter of practice many banks pay on 
demand or up to a certain amount on 
demand, requiring a notice for with- 
drawals above this limit. 


GUARANTY FUND AND SURPLUS 


The compulsory establishment of a 
guaranty fund and surplus account is 
also an added element of safety and 
stability, making as it does, “assurance 
doubly sure.” 

Under some state laws there is no 
provision for the establishment of a 
guaranty fund, reserve or surplus. 


FIRST MORTGAGES ONLY 


Then the limiting of investments to 
first mortgages on real estate to an 
amount not in excess of 80 per cent. of 
the appraised value of the real estate 
where it is improved property, and not 
over 50 per cent. where it is unimproved, 
and in no case to exceed $8000 upon 
one parcel of real estate ensures great 
diversification of risk and limitation of 
loss through poor investments. ‘The 
amortization plan of the loan furnishes 
additional security to this type of in- 
vestment. 

In some states there is no limit as to 
the amount that may be loaned either to 
an individual or on any one piece of 
real estate and in other states the asso- 
ciations are allowed to loan sa second 
mortgages. 

While the Massachusetts co-operative 
banking plan is not perfect in every de- 
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tail, it has marked elements of strength, 
while in some plans in operation in 
other places there is apparent weakness, 
and in others there are tendencies which 
under adverse contingencies might de- 
velop serious difficulties. 


GROWTH OF THE MOVEMENT 


The first co-operative bank in Massa- 
chusetts was established in the summer 
of 1877 and that these banks have an 
economic place to fill is amply demon- 
strated by the unparalleled-growth from 
sixteen banks with assets of $372,462 in 


1881, to 217 with assets of approximate- 
ly $811,962,791 at the close of busi- 
ness in October 1924. 

The great benefit of this co-operative 
plan to the people of the United States 
is shown by the tremendous growth of 
this movement from the first association 
organized January 3, 1831, to over 10,- 
700 institutions of similar nature with 
total assets of $3,942,989,880 in 1928, 
providing, as they do, the ideal plan of 
regular savings and enabling hundreds 
of thousands of our fellow citizens to 
finance their homes on fair terms with 
systematic repayment of the principal. 


au 


Secretary Mellon’s Aphorisms 


(From the Annual Report of the Secretary of the Treasury) 


ITH the other nations of the 
world we are just emerging 
from that most difficult period 

of readjustment which is the inevitable 
aftermath of a great war. We are per- 
haps the first nation able now to present 
reasonable assurances that we have 
come through successfully. 


+ %* * * 


It is only through hard work, econ- 
omy and sound policies that we have a 
right to expect true progress. 


* * * * 


Through the establishment of the 
Bureau of the Budget and the splendid 
co-operation of all Government depart- 
ments in the program of economy, ex- 
penditures have been reduced from 
about 36,500,000,000 during the fiscal 
year 1920 to about $3,500,000,000 in 
1924. » reduction of about 46 per cent. 


* * * 


The country’s banking and credit 
structure was never in a stronger posi- 


tion and more able to support continued 
business and industrial expansion. 


* + & 


The building and automotive indus- 
tries are prosperous and in turn are big 
factors in maintaining the country’s 
general prosperity. 


* * * * 


The maladjustment between agricul- 
ture and other industries has been re- 
moved, and the farmer is being rapidly 
restored to his proper status in the 
economic system. 


* * * * 


The effect of a more prosperous 
Europe means the broadening of our 
markets and opportunities and a quick- 
ening of our economic development. 


* * + 


The situation in America looks more 
favorable for sound and orderly eco- 
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nomic development than at any time 
since the war. 


* * * * 


The gift tax is unworkable and un- 
duly hampers legitimate business. 


* * + 


The publicity provision in the rev- 
enue law, in my opinion, is a mistake 
of policy and will be detrimental to the 
revenue. 

* * *& & 

Taxation should not be used as a 
field for socialistic experiment, or as a 
club to punish success, but as a means 
of raising revenue to support the Gov- 
ernment. 

* * * * 


The power to tax has been well called 
the power to destroy. But the continued 
existence, not the destruction, of its 
source of revenue is the object of the 
Treasury. 

* * * & 

If experience shows that a policy of 
taxation has harmful consequences, and 
if we wish to maintain the particular 
source as a means of revenue, we must 
adjust our policy to meet the facts, re- 
gardless of how pleasant a different 
policy may have seemed. 

* * & & 

Taxation in America is not the simple 
question of garnering a tithe of the 
product of a purely agricultural people. 

* * *& # 

With so many doors to the house, the 
effort to close them al! has given us the 
most intricate tax law in history. 


* * * * 


The law now says to the man of large 
income: “If you lose on your venture, 
you will pay 100 per cent. of the loss; 
if you win the law will take 50 per 


Za 


cent. of your profit.” These are not 
the odds which encourage adventure or 
the production of income which will 
yield its revenue to the Government. 

* * & & 


The solution of the problem lies not 
in passing more laws, but in adopting 
laws with more reason. 

* * * * 


No man will continue to sow where 
he can not reap. 
* * * * 


If we are to continue to compete suc- 
cessfully abroad, we must be sure that 
our taxation system does not put too 
heavy a handicap upon our industry and 
our trade. 

* & & & 


A man will not seek to build up a 
large fortune just to have it taken away 
from his family at his death. 

* * * 


When one group of the community 
gains at the expense of others. the ef- 
ficiency and productivity of the com- 
munity as a whole must inevitably suffer. 

* * & 


The importance of Government econ- 
omy may be seen from the fact that 
out of every $100 of the national income 
about $12 is paid to Federal, state and 
local governments in taxes. 


*% * * * 


The nation which does not follow a 
policy of paying its debts, but allows 
them to accumulate, may be compared 
to an individual who follows a similar 
course. It is a sign of debility and 
denotes the absence of essential vigor 
and foresight. 

* & & # 


Debt reduction, in fact. is the best 
method of bringing about tax reduction. 


| 
J 
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The Community Survey in Bank 
Agricultural Work 


Article Il of a Series on the Agricultural Department of a Bank 


By E. B. 


O assure success in agricultural 

development in any community, it 

is necessary to survey the com- 
munity to find out just what line of de- 
velopment is best adapted to it. Some 
communities are better adapted to the 
raising of certain vegetables, or tobacco 
while others might be best adapted to 
cattle raising and dairying. 

Some otherwise good developments 
have failed in certain sections because 
of attempts to develop a line of agricul- 
ture not adapted to the community. In 
Adams County, Pennsylvania, I am told, 
a very peculiar situation arises. The 
state highway divides quite a large sec- 
tion into two parts. On one side of this 
highway the farmers grow the finest 
kind of fruit, mostly apples, while on 
the other side fruit cannot be grown 
successfully. Attempts have been made 
to grow as fine fruit on one side as they 
grow on the other, but it seems impos- 
sible. I am told that the difference in 
the soil accounts for the difficulty. Of 
course the soil which can produce the 
most is of the most value. In this fruit- 
growing section, the farm land has in- 
creased in value from $150 to $500 an 
acre. 

It is possible that the soil on the side 
which cannot produce apples would 
grow some product which would be as 
valuable as the fruit on the other side. 
An analysis would reveal just what this 
should be. With the analysis made and 
the right development started it is sur- 
prising what a community or locality 
can do for itself. 


FOUR THINGS TO CONSIDER IN SURVEY 


In the analysis of any community for 
such a development, there are four 
things necessary. Climate and soil 


Harshaw 


form perhaps the largest determining 
factor. Nature plays an important part 
in the success of any agricultural pro- 
ject. Of course soils can be cultivated 
and made more productive, but the nat- 
ural content of the soil and the climatic 
conditions of a certain area have 
larger control. 

The soil conditions of areas can 
change abruptly. What is grown suc- 
cessfully in one county cannot be grown 
at all in the adjoining one. The prod- 
ucts raised in some sections vary, many 
crops or products can be raised, one can 
be grown as well perhaps as another. 
In this case for a successful develop- 
ment, other factors will play a part. 
Supposing a section can raise success- 
fully either fruit, vegetables, tobacco, 
wheat, or all of them, but the market 
for certain of them is too far away or 
the facilities for marketing certain of 
these products are not satisfactory ; then 
the marketing question enters as one of 
the determining factors. 

In the Grove City section the soil was 
not considered very fertile and there 
were no outstanding farmers. The 
Federal and State Departments of Agri- 
culture furnished experts to make a soil 
survey. They found this could be made 
a dairy center, so the Federal Govern- 
ment located its experimental creamery 
here, and today we are operating a suc- 
cessful dairy industry. Of course most 
of the farmers were not really farming 
and cultivating the soil, which account- 
ed to a large extent for the deteriorated 
condition of the farm land. 

I have in mind another community in 
which the people thought it impossible 
to have a successful dairy development, 
but like the Grove City Community, 
after a thorough survey by the Federal 
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and State Departments of Agriculture, 
such a development was found to be 
possible, and today the community is 
being developed into an outstanding 
dairy center. 

Climate also enters largely into a 
successful operation. Where the sea- 
sons are short it would be foolish to at- 
tempt to grow vegetables or fruits. 
Some sections are subject to long dry 
spells and others are subject to long wet 
spells, so all of these things have to be 
considered. 

However, there is always some one 
thing in every community which is out- 
standing if properly developed, and if 
this one thing can be found and devel- 
oped success is assured. 


THE MARKET AN IMPORTANT FACTOR 


The market is another important fac- 
tor to be considered before undertaking 
a development of any kind. A market 
should be within easy reach of the com- 
munity, and if there is not a market 
already established, it may be possible 
that one could be established. What, 
then, are the prospects for establishing 
such a market? 

In Grove City we might say that we 
did not have a market for our dairy 
products and that was one of the prob- 
lems in getting the development started, 
but the Government in locating its ex- 
perimental creamery in Grove City 
placed a market at our very door. How- 
ever creameries had been established 
here before and failed, so naturally the 
farmers were a little timid about the 
new market, and before they were will- 
ing to go along and invest in good dairy 
cows they wanted to be sure that there 
would be a market for their product. 
Of course where a development is un- 
dertaken on a large scale and covers a 
large area, it is possible for a com- 
munity to establish its own market. 

If a market is not and cannot be es- 
tablished within easy reach, then the 
product to be marketed should be care- 
fully considered, together with the trans- 
portation facilities. 
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Your agricultural development will 
be largely governed by the market fa- 
cilities. Different sections require dif- 
ferent products, In the thickly settled 
Eastern states the market problems are 
much more simple than in the sparcely 
settled Western states. 

In the Eastern states there is such a 
variety of products on the market, and 
the needs are so various, that it is per- 
haps easier for the banker to develop 
the banker-farmer movement. 

However, in his preparation the 
banker should make a thorough study of 
what the larger cities and nearest mer- 
ket points demand, and he will then be 
able to handle the proposition more suc- 
cessfully. 

It is much better to analyze the mar- 
kets near at home, and produce if pos- 
sible, the products which these markets 
demand, than to produce things which 
have to be shipped to distant markets. 
In this way freight rates are saved ani 
a better price secured. 

At the present time the State of Penn- 
sylvania through its Extension Depart- 
ment is making a survey of some of the 
larger cities and farming communities, 
and in many instances they found that 
little attention is paid to local commu- 
nity demand. It was found that the 
farming sections around some of the 
larger cities were shipping their produce 
to distant markets because there was not 
a demand for these particular products 
in their immediate localities, while the 
survey shows that these farming com- 
munities could just as well and as easily 
produce the things which were de- 
manded by their nearest markets, thus 
furnishing a larger and better sup- 
ply of products and saving the farmer 
the large freight and shipping costs 
required to get his product to the mar- 
ket farther away. This also enables the 
farmer to get a better price for his prod- 
uct. Through these surveys and maps, 
the situation will be greatly improved 
and financial betterment will be real- 
ized by both the producer and the con- 
sumer. 
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THE FACTOR OF TRANSPORTATION 


A good market at hand will, however, 
be of little value without good transpor- 
tation facilities. There should be at 
least one railroad from the farming 
section to the market city, and if the 
section is provided with good roads, 
motor transportation will help in the 
speeding up of the project. 

Transportation will determine largely 
what should be grown in certain locali- 
ties. If one is fostering the raising of 
perishable fruits and vegetables, rapid 
and regular transportation is absolutely 
necessary. 

The farmer located near a large con- 
suming center has very little difficulty 
in getting his produce to market, and in 
that case it would be perhaps better 
for him to do truck gardening or raise 
some product which will be consumed in 
a large measure by the nearby city. An 
entirely different problem confronts him 
if he is situated a greater distance from 
the market and he is confronted with a 
still more serious one if he is not near a 
railroad. 

If the community is far from a rail- 
road, then it is necessary to look into the 
raising of some product which can be 
used on the farm in the way of feeding 
livestock or for dairying, and here the 
banker can be of assistance to his com- 
munity. In a situation of this kind the 
farmer will need financial accommoda- 
tion, as the stuff grown will have to be 
sold all at one time, such as livestock, 
which is perhaps the best to raise as it 
will consume what the producer raises 
on the farm. The banker can have a 
large part in seeing that the farmer gets 
the best livestock that is to be had. He 
can also keep his farmer patron advised 
as to the time to sell and often as to the 
best quantities to plant and raise. 

Each year new methods of transpor- 
tation are being developed which throw 
open to sections, heretofore cut off, crops 
which formerly could not be considered. 
New dairy sections have been made 
possible by the extension of the milk 
market many miles, and it is now 
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thought possible to have the western 
milk eventually shipped to consuming 
eastern markets by rail in specially con- 
structed refrigerator tank cars. Even 
now the large motor tank cars are per- 
forming a service in many places 
through their rapid and regular distri- 
bution of milk. 


ADAPTABILITY OF THE FARMER 


Having decided upon the product 
which is most suited to the climate, soil 
and market, perhaps the most impor- 
tant factor is the adaptability of the 
farmer. This factor must not be over- 
looked. It is important in many ways, 
for unless the farmers are willing to go 
along on a project of this kind and can 
adapt themselves to its development it 
cannot be successful. Farmers as a 
whole are suspicious of a new project, 
probably and perhaps justly because 
they have been defrauded by the intro- 
duction of new and fake schemes. Mer- 
chants say that there is no use of trying 
to sell farmers a new device of any kind, 
because nine times out of ten they will 
not buy it. They will not be sold a 
new idea, they prefer the old and re- 
liable until the new has been proved by 
someone else. So to sell them a new 
idea in farming one must prove to them 
its usefulness, and even then they some- 
times hesitate. If they are willing an- 
other thing to be considered is, are they 
worthy of confidence and entitled to 
assistance, and are they suited to the 
work by temperament and likely to stay 
with it once the development is started? 

Often, in working up a development 
some of the farmers become enthusi- 
astic and go into the thing wholeheart- 
edly, but after a year or two they lose 
their enthusiasm and become indifferent 
to the project or drop out entirely. 

Although the farmer may not appear 
to have the aptness or the ability at the 
beginning of a development, many of 
them, as with others, will improve with 
the development and in proportion to 
how much the banker and business man 
do for them. 
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The farmer will have to be willing to 
start with such material as is available 
to him at the beginning. This material 
developed along with the project will 
improve the farmer, and those who do 
not fit in well with the development and 
cannot or will not adapt themselves to it 
will give way to people coming in who 
are interested in the project. 

The farmer to be successful must be 
trained along certain lines. A dairy 
farmer cannot be successful unless he is 
of the dairy type, nor can a beef cattle 
farmer be successful as a dairy farmer. 
A dairy farmer must like cows, know 
cows and be interested in dairying. 

In many sections the farmers are 
raising crops not suited to climate and 
soil of the section and not entirely suited 
to the market. The demand of the mar- 
ket is liable to change in a short time 
for the market for the farmers’ produce 
is made up almost entirely by the towns. 
The growth of the town ard the kinds 
of people living in it determine or 
change the demands on the market. 

It is a very difficult matter to change 
a wheat farmer into a truck farmer, and 
it is practically impossible to change a 
wheat farmer into a grazier or a dairy- 
man, so the farmers’ inherent aptitude 
enters largely into the success of the 
project, and the more adaptable he is 
the easier will be your program. 


AN OUTSTANDING EXAMPLE OF 
CO-OPERATION 


In any intensive program there will 
be found farmers who cannot be success- 
ful along the line of development per- 
sued but they will be found to gradually 
dispose of their farms to farmers in- 
terested, and this will result in a better- 
ment of the community. As an out- 
standing example of this, in Franklin 
County, Pennsylvania, centering in 
Chambersburg the bankers and business 
men of the town have been for some 
years developing a banker-farmer move- 
ment. The co-operation shown in the 
work of developing a dairy industry 
has been remarkable and the farmers 


receive prices far above those they for- 
merly received. The amount of money 
the farmers received for fluid milk in 
1928 was $1,420,000, while in 1921 
they were receiving about $300,000. 

When the farmers discovered the pos- 
sibilities of the markets they began to 
improve and increase their herds, rais- 
ing alfalfa, and are now interested in 
the dairy industry. 

It was largely through the develop- 
ment of the co-operative spirit of the 
community that H. J. Heinz Company 
of Pittsburgh became interested in the 
growing of tomatoes in this section and 
the establishment of a Heinz plant. A 
survey was made and it was found that 
tomatoes could be grown ‘successfully 
in this section, and after looking the 
field over carefully and interviewing the 
farmers and business men the Heinz 
Company decided to contract for 500 
acres for 1924 at $12 a ton; the average 
yield was estimated at fifteen tons per 
acre. 

The Heinz plant during the winter 
provided facilities for raising the to- 
mato plants which were distributed to 
the farmers in the spring at cost, thus 
insuring a healthy and a uniform variety 
of tomatoes. 

After all of the four things are de- 
cided upon, the climate and soil, mar- 
kets, transportation, and the adapta- 
bility of the farmer, then perhaps the 
most important matter remaining is the 
community attitude, for without a hearty 
co-operation of the people in town with 
the producer, the project cannot attain 
its highest development and _ success. 
The banker taking the prominent part 
in most cases will find his difficulty 
equally as great with the townspeople 
as with the farmers. 


MUTUAL UNDERSTANDING NECESSARY 


In too many communities there has 
been a long-standing animosity between 
the townspeople and the farmers, and 
the biggest success in a development of 
this kind depends upon their under- 
standing each other’s problems. But to 
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obtain this understanding will require 
great patience and forebearance on the 
part of both of them, and selling to 
the townspeople the proposition which 
in the first instance can be most easily 
done by demonstrating to them the large 
increase in the volume of business which 
the development will mean in the way of 
added buying power. Added to this 
must be the questions of the distance to 
the trade radius, and the needs of the 
people, all of which if rightly presented 
appeal strongly to the merchant. In 
addition to this, the fact that one is do- 
ing something worth while for his neigh- 
bor appeals to most people, and I know 
of nothing whieh will get such definite 
results and create more of a feeling of 
fellowship. 

I have found in my experience that 
the farmers are always glad to have a 
business man from town attend their 
meetings and talk over with them their 
various problems, and a contact of this 
kind certainly gives one an opportunity 
with his rural patrons to establish a 
confidence impossible to get in any other 
way. 
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This new contact especially gives the 
banker an opportunity to protect his 
community in so many ways. Without 
this contact the farmer is not likely to 
consult his banker about investments 
and very many are taken advantage of 
by fake stock salesmen and promotion 
schemes of many kinds. 

Any banker leading the movement 
and having the full support of the busi- 
ness interests and farmers can draw 
into his community an increased amount 
of business, and will have no difficulty 
in extending its trade, social and educa- 
tional radii decidedly to its advantage. 

Persistence is a large element of suc- 
cess, for while a program is likely to 
start off with a lot of enthusiasm, there 
will be times when it will require the 
closest attention, and no banker should 
undertake any program without deter- 
mining that he will stay with it until he 
has thoroughly tried it out. When the 
survey has been made, the program 
thoroughly planned and the ground 
work firmly established, then, and then 
only, is he ready to start the details. 


ay 
The Battle of Business 
By Richard W. Saunders 


ODAY books about war can 
almost be had “two-a-penny.” 
People have grown tired of the 
subject; their recollections of the hor- 
rors and privations of the World War 
are too recent. But among books on war 
which we now mostly look at askance, 
nore one will be valued in 
time as real contributions to the world’s 


thought. 


than 


In such a category may well be 
Placed’ “The Principles of War” by 
Mars|ial Foch, ably translated by 
Hilaire Belloc. One might change the 
title of this work and, eliminating much 
of th detail of military movements, 


call it, as Dickens did one of his books, 
“The Battle of Life.” 

The book opens with this quotation: 
“It is not some familiar spirit which 
suddenly and secretly discloses to me 
what I have to say or do in a case un- 
expected by others; it is reflextion, med- 
itation.”—Napoleon. ° 

This is not only a good thought for 
some of our financial speculators to keep 
in mind, as, acting on some “hunch,” 
they buy or sell on the stock exchange, 
but it is also a good thought for all of 
us at all times. 

Another quotation from the book 
reads: “For want of safe and fixed 








principles one falls into continuous 
changes, whether it is a matter of or- 
ganization, formations or maneuvers.” 
“Lloyd. 

How many young men realize that 
the men promoted over them are learn- 
ing these rules and principles, although 
they may not know it themselves. 

These are the rules that cannot be 
imbibed from books but show them- 
selves in the growth of the individual 
and in the expansion of his character. 

Quoting from General de Peucker, 
“This quality of will is of course the 
prime element in a fighting man, but 
where can energy lead to, if one is not 
sufficiently educated to know what goal 
must be aimed at and what is the way 
to reach the goal?” 

Entire books have been written on the 
subject of the goal toward which we 
should aim. But each individual must 
work out his own salvation, and strive 
as best he is able toward the highest 
standard he can attain. Will is the 
energy or powder that carries us for- 
ward, but just as a very slight variation 
in aiming the gun means hitting many 
feet away from the target, so must our 
aim in life be under proper control and 
direction if we are to reach our goal. 

“What is necessary,” writes Marshal 
von Moltke, “is, in the midst of par- 
ticular cases, to discover the situation, 
such as it is, in spite of its being sur- 
rounded by the fog of the unknown; 
then to appreciate soundly what is seen. 
to guess what is not seen, to take a de- 
cision quickly, finally to act with vigor. 
without hesitation.” 

He might almost have been address- 
ing a Robert Morris Club meeting of 
credit men. Then von Moltke goes on 
to say—ahd this is reassuring to those 
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who fear that possibly the very best de- 
cision has not been made—“Therefore 
any general who in each particular case 
takes, if not the best possible decisions, 
at least rational decisions, has always a 
chance of reaching his goal.”’ 

But after all the principles have been 
learned, there come occasions in the 
stress of battle, when there is doubt as 
to just which principles apply. 

When Verdy du Vernois reached the 
battlefield of Nachod—‘In the presence 
of the difficulties which faced him, he 
looked into his own memory for an in- 
stance or a doctrine that would supply 
him with a line of conduct. Nothing 
inspired him. ‘Let history and prin- 
ciples,’ he said, ‘go to the devil! After 
all, what is the problem?’ And his mind 
instantaneously recovered its balamce.” 
Yet of course, underlying his actions, 
the principles which, once learned, are 
never eradicated, were quietly guiding 
his course. 

Two rules of the great Frederick were 
“To make war always means attacking” 
and “To conquer is to advance.” And 
Joseph de Maistre wrote, “A battle lost 
is a battle one thinks one has lost; for,” 
he added, “‘a battle cannot be lost physi- 
cally.” To this Marshal Foch adds, 
“Therefore, it can only be lost morally. 
But then, it is also morally that a battle 
is won, and we may extend the 
aphorism by saying: ‘A battle won, is a 
battle in which one will not confess one- 
self beaten, ” 

Following that thought, here is a 
little verse that is being reprinted here 
and there: 

The man who once most wisely said: 
“Be sure you're right, then go ahead.” 
Might well have added this, to wit: 
“Be sure you're wrong before you quit.” 
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What About the Philippines? 
By Frederic E. Sturdevant 


O most Americans, the question of 

the Philippines is little more than 

a sentimental issue. Their views 
have been shaped and colored by party 
declarations, by vague ideas on “‘self- 
determination,” and by artful and fre- 
quently misleading independence propa- 
ganda. 

When the United States acquired the 
Philippine Islands “by an accident of 
war,” as President Roosevelt succinctly 
put it, none of our statesmen of the time 
had more in mind than a transaction 
made necessary by political expediency. 
That is to say, the Philippines, utterly 
unable to take care of themselves, were 
left on our doorstep. 

The very fact that the archipelago 
was, for entirely selfish purposes, 
coveted by others in the unharmonious 
family of nations, was all the more rea- 
son why the United States, uncovetous 
and actually reluctant, nevertheless 
must accept the heavy responsibility of 
protectorship. 

Within three months after the ex- 
change of ratifications of the Treaty of 
Paris by the United States Senate on 
April 11, 1899, we paid Spain $20,- 
000,000 and the Philippines, bankrupt 
and helpless, became the indisputable 
property of the United States. At that 
time, humanitarian considerations, in a 
broad way of speaking, outweighed our 
commercial or political motives. What 
the future held in store was largely 
problematical. The United States was 
shouldering the “White Man’s Burden” 
for the first time. 


THE PHILIPPINES TODAY 


Twenty-six years have come and 
gone, and this is today in the Philip- 
pines. The “future” is here, and now. 
The Islands are no longer bankrupt. 
The erstwhile starvling has thrived 
under American sovereignty. In re- 





turn for the care and expense incurred 
during these crucial twenty-six years, 
the Philippines are in a position to co- 
ordinate in the industrial and economic 
welfare of the United States and there- 
by sustain their own autonomy. 

When freed from politics, prejudice 
and propaganda our responsibilities in 
the premises emerge clear-cut and posi- 
tive. A course is charted which cannot 
but appeal to every conscientious and 
right-thinking American. 

Through the Treaty of Paris the 
United States assumed sovereignty over 
the Philippines, and became obligated 
to the Filipinos and to the world for 
the orderly administration of justice in 
the Islands. This trust, deliberately 
undertaken, can be relinquished upon 
one groud, and one ground only. That 
is, the welfare and happiness of the 
peoples of the Philippines. To with- 
draw from the Islands simply because 
of real or fancied advantage to the 
United States, would stultify our honor 
as a nation and be a betrayal of every 
principle of decency and fair play for 
which our country stands. 

Any grant of independence to the 
Philippines, now or later, must be 
predicated upon the capacity of the 
Filipinos themselves to administer— 
without our protection or guidance—a 
government wherein the rights and in- 
terests of the whole people, native and 
foreign, will be fostered and _ safe- 
guarded. 


THE PHILIPPINES UNDER SPAIN 


Under Spain the Philippine people 
received no training or experience in 
self-government. When taken over by 
the United States less than 8 per cent. 
of the population spoke Spanish or knew 
aught of the world outside the confines 
of their immediate locality. They are 
split into eighty-seven “ethnographic” 
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groups, who speak diverse tongues and 
regard each other with mutual distrust 
and suspicion. One million of them, oc- 
cupying 40 per cent. of the land area 
of the archipelago, are Mohammedan 
and Pagan, who came but remotely 
within Spanish influence and still re- 
main much as they were in the days of 
Magellan. The great mass of the in- 
habitants is Malay, and shares the char- 
acteristics of that race. Neither in the 
Philippines nor elsewhere, throughout 
recorded history, has any Malay people 
ever constituted a nation or shown that 
spirit which goes “to form a homoge- 
neous people and weld them together.” 

To expect or claim that the United 
States, through the tutelage of a mere 
handful of Americans, could overcome, 
within twenty-six years, the racial and 
other limitations of this heterogeneous 
population of 11,000,000 Malays, and 
transform it into material fitted to in- 
augurate and maintain that highest ex- 
pression of individual capacity and self- 
restraint, “popular self-government,” 
would be to require that it hurdle the 
processes of evolution, reverse the laws 
of Nature, and achieve the impossible. 
Such has never been done and cannot be 
done. President Wilson, while still a 
college professor, discussing Philippine 
conditions at Columbia University in 
1907, stated this historical truth as 
follows: 

Self-government is not a mere form of 
institution, to be had when desired if only 
proper pains be taken. It is a form of char- 
acter. It follows upon the long discipline 
which gives a people self-possession, self- 
mastery, the habit of order and peace and 
common counsel, and a reverence for law 
which will not fail when they themselves 
become the makers of law—the steadiness 
and self-control of political maturity. And 
these things cannot be had without long dis- 
cipline. We can give the Filipinos constitu- 
tional government, a government which they 
may count upon to be just, a government 
based upon some clear understanding, in- 
tended for their good and not for our ag- 
grandizement; but we must for the present 
supply that government. But we cannot give 
them self-government. Self-government is 
not a thing which can be “given” to any 
people, because it is a form of character 
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and not of constitution. No people can be 
“given” the self-control of maturity. 


Within our own borders we have a 
Negro and Indian problem, illustrating 
that contact for generations, if not cen- 
turies, of a primitive stock with a high- 
er type civilization cannot materially 
change inherent characteristics. Im- 
mediately beyond our borders are the 
peoples of Latin-America, who, when 
undertaking governments of their own, 
had, to all intents, a common language, 
solidarity of territory, a large sprin- 
kling of whites or mixed whites, and an 
indigenous population at least equal in 
natural ability to the Filipino-Malay. 
Their geographical location saved them 
from being overwhelmed economically 
by more energetic and industrious races. 
while they have been saved from for- 
eign aggression and exploitation through 
the application and enforcement of our 
Monroe Doctrine. Despite these favor- 
able conditions, however, the history of 
most of these countries for the last hun- 
dred years has been simply a record of 
revolution and bloodshed, with the 
“rights of the people’ an unconsidered 
item. 

Given the manifold limitations— 
geographical, political and ethnological 
—under which the Filipinos labor as 
compared with the peoples of Latin- 
America, to argue that they can succeed 
where these others have failed, and are 
now prepared to maintain, unaided. a 
stable and progressive government. is to 
belie human experience, and to enthrone 
sentiment and partisanship above the 
dictates of reason and common sense. 


CAN PHILIPPINES STAND ALONE? 


Filipinos have given no evidence that 
they can reverse natural Jaws, nor that 
they stand alone in matters governmen- 
tal among analogous peoples. As pres- 
sure has been removed, or opportunity 
offered, they have run true to form. dif- 
fering in no respect from like types 
wherever found. Despite the protec- 
tion afforded them by American sov- 
ereignty, and the material and other 
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advantages accruing therefrom, their 
few brief years of license under 
Governor-General Harrison bore none 
but bitter fruit. Among the conse- 
quences were untold losses to the farm- 
ers through the spread of rinderpest; 
the sacrifice of tens of thousands of 
lives through an inefficient health serv- 
ice; the corruption of the courts; the 
almost complete paralysis of education 
as applied to the masses; the stagnation 
of the bureau of lands, bureau of 
science. and other agencies of public 
welfare; the wasting of public revenues 
on top-heavy personnel and politically 
managed “national companies;”’ the 
looting and wreck of the Philippine Na- 
tional Bank; the debasement of the Is- 
land currency; and, finally, the virtual 
bankruptey of the government, some 
$48.000,000 in bond issues having been 
floated to again place the machinery in 
working order. 

Even under American sovereignty 
political power among Filipinos has 
vested in the hands of a few Spanish 
and Chinese half-castes, who pretend to 
speak for and in the interest of the in- 
articulate masses. Independence would 
not change this situation. It would 
simply mean that the protection and se- 
curity now afforded by our authority, 
and the restraints exercised by our pres- 
ence, would be removed, and the Islands 
given over to civil strife and bloodshed, 
fostered and perpetuated by the strug- 
gles of rival leaders and factions. The 
great body of the people would have no 
more voice or actual participation in 
government than have the peons of 
Mexico or Central America. There is no 
informed public opinion in the Islands, 
the total newspaper circulation for a 
population of 11,000,000 being less than 
200.000. The rank and file have little 
or no civic capacity, nor have they any 
conception of the duties, responsibilities 
and burdens of government. At a lib- 
eral cstimate the total number of Fili- 
pinos who have achieved importance in 
business or politics would not exceed 
10.009. In contrast, some 45,000 
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Chinese now in the Philippines do 85 
per cent. of the interior merchandising 
business of the Islands, and own, con- 
trol and operate three substantial banks, 
while a lesser number of Japanese are 
served by a branch of the Yokohama 
Specie Bank in Manila. In the whole 
of the archipelago, however, there is not 
a single bank established or controlled 
by Filipinos. In 1920 there were 83,145 
foreigners in the Philippines. Repre- 
senting less than 1 per cent. of the 
population, they rendered 5852 income 
tax returns, whereas Filipinos, repre- 
senting the remaining 99 per cent., ren- 
dered but 3667 returns. 


WHAT ISLANDS WOULD LOSE THROUGH 
INDEPENDENCE 


With independence, every advantage 
and privilege now accruing to the Is- 
lands through American sovereignty or 
by Congressional action would auto- 
matically terminate. These include, 
among others, preservation of internal 
order, backing of their currency sys- 
tem, Chinese exclusion, protection of 
the United States army and navy 
against foreign aggression, the free 
service of American diplomatic and con- 
sular officers, free entry of Island 
products to the United States and vice 
versa, and the unrestricted access of 
Filipinos of all classes to the United 
States and its territories. 

The total insular revenues are now 
less than $35,000,000. With the abroga- 
tion of free trade with the United 
States, and the inevitable paralysis of 
Island industries, this revenue would 
decrease rather than increase. After 
paying from its depleted store the sal- 
aries of multiplied public officials and 
employees, and meeting other outlays 
now incurred by the United States or 
saved to them because of our sovereign- 
ty, it is palpable there would be nothing 
left for education, sanitation, public 
works, or general uplift of the masses. 
In addition is the matter of a present 
bonded indebtedness of $75,000,000, for 
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which payment would have to be pro- 
vided. 

The following can safely be enu- 
merated as some of the things a Philip- 
pine Republic could not do, both from 
lack of numbers and revenue, to-wit: 

It could not maintain an army and 
navy sufficient to maintain internal order 
and repel foreign aggression. 

It could not (or would not) employ 
sufficient English teachers to furnish 
the masses a common medium of com- 
munication, thus perpetuating the pres- 
ent multiplied local dialects and tribal 
distinctions and destroying all possi- 
bility of ever creating a homogeneous 
people fitted for intelligent participation 
in government. 

It could not preserve the present 
health and quarantine services, with 
result that the Islands would early re- 
vert to the deplorable sanitary condi- 
tions of Spanish times. 

It could not float foreign loans ex- 
cept at usurious rates of interest or 
through a mortgage of its customs and 
other resources, thus depleting its rev- 
enues and rendering itself liable to for- 
eign intervention and control in case of 
default. 

It could not maintain a gold standard 
with necessary reserves—illustrated by 
the fact that during a brief financial 
excursion under Governor-General Har- 
rison the currency of the Islands be- 
came 72 per cent. fiat. 

It could not impose its rule upon the 
Mohammedan Moros, who would give 
short shift to Christian Filipinos in their 
midst and early dominate the great 
southern Islands of the archipelago. 

It could not minister to the needs and 
wants of the Pagan tribes of the 


Islands, who would early revert to their 
former head-hunting ways and make 
life a burden to their Christian neigh- 
bors. 

It could not enforce Chinese exclu- 
sion, and the Islands would early be 
inundated by a flood of virile and in- 
dustrious laborers against whose com- 
petition Filipinos would be helpless. 

It could not prevent Japan from ex- 
ploiting the tremendous latent resources 
of the Islands in the interest of her 
government and nationals, nor from se- 
curing, in due course, either through 
purchase or pressure, a naval base or 
bases in the archipelago, which would 
bring within her (Japan’s) control the 
peoples and commerce of Eastern Asia 
and menace the peace of the Pacific. 

It is to be noted that in all the 
voluminous “independence propaganda” 
fed the American public through the 
Philippine Press Bureau, Washington— 
which has gone far toward creating a 
belief in their capacity for self-rule— 
the difficulties and dangers of indepen- 
dence have been completely ignored. 


Search will be made in vain for the - 


slightest attempt to outline a construc- 
tive program under which a Philippine 
Republic could preserve present gains, 
much less promote the future well-being 
of the Filipino people. The progress 
achieved by the Islands during the past 
twenty-six years (made possible through 
American sovereignty) has been and is 
enlarged upon by Filipino spokesmen, 
credit taken largely to themselves for 
what has been accomplished, and upon 
these premises a superstructure builded 
which they profess will prove glorious 
and enduring. 
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Should the Automobile Dealer Finance 
His Own Sales? 


By Emlen S. Hare 


Vice-president Hare & Chase, Inc. 


In this article Emlen S. Hare, vice-president 
of Hare & Chase, Inc., points out why the 
finance company is better equipped to handle 
the notes of automobile purchasers than the 
individual dealers. He points out that by 
spreading the risk over many different makes 
of cars and also by spreading it geographically 
over different sections of the country the finance 
company is able to reduce the risk to a mini- 
mum and therefore reduce correspondingly the 
cost of financing.—THE EDITOR. 


OME automobile dealers seem to 

feel that if a non recourse finance 

company (a company which re- 
moves all liability from the dealer) can 
accept note liability that they can with 
equal safety. However, this is hardly 
the case for many reasons, a few of 
which I will endeavor to touch on. 

Let us assume that if a note is not 
paid, the loss is the same whether it is 
borne by the dealer or the finance com- 
pany. We may also assume that if a 
man’s house burns, the loss is the same 
whether borne by the owner, who did 
not insure it, or by an insurance com- 
pany. In both cases the actual loss may 
be the same, but the results are in- 
finitely more serious to the dealer, or 
the non-insured house owner, who has 
not the advantage of the wide spread 
which protects the finance or insurance 
company, and through the law of aver- 
ages on a great variety and volume of 
risks reduces the expense of any one 
loss to a very small fraction of that 
company’s total assets. 

If you toss a coin a thousand times, 
it is pretty sure to come down “tails” 
500 times and “heads” the other 500. 
If you toss it once, it must come down 
“tails” or “heads.” In the first in- 
stance, volume has permitted the law of 
averages to operate. 

In addition to the comparatively 
small volume of the dealer in compari- 
son with the finance company, his risks 
also lack spread in that they are con- 
fined to one or two makes of cars, 


whereas the finance companies’ risks are 
distributed among many makes. As an 
illustration of his greater risk on this 
account it may be pointed out that from 
time to time a defect will develop in a 
model of even the best of automobile 
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manufacturers. The manufacturer will 
recognize and proceed to “campaign” 
and correct the defect. However, until 
this process is completed, the owner is 
apt to be dissatisfied and often is dis- 
inclined to continue his payments. Even 
though somewhat aside from the main 
thought, it might be pertinent to point 
out here that under these conditions the 
dealer who has sold the car is in a rather 
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difficult position to insist on prompt 
payments; also, that if a large number 
of payments are not prompt, he may 
become ever-extended even to the point 
of inability to meet his own notes at his 
bank, or his endorsements. If an owner 
is disappointed in a used car, the same 
results are apt to occur. 

Price reductions are made by fac- 
tories from time to time and these re- 
duce the collateral value of the car as 
well as the purchaser’s desire to pay 
for it. 

Again, the dealer’s business is con- 
fined to a city or at least to a limited 
geographic area. Therefore, it may be 
affected by local business depression, 
tending to delay payments as well as 
causing loss to him at a time when his 
bank is also apt to be feeling local ad- 
versity. The larger finance companies 
on the other hand are operating over a 
wide territory, thereby having the ad- 
vantage of average general conditions. 

The foregoing illustrations are only 
a few of many examples of risk, all of 
which are best guarded against by the 
wide spread as to volume, makes and 
general business conditions which pro- 
tects the finance company. 

It is true that many banks will lend 
a dealer against the notes of his pur- 
chasers. Obviously they do so believing 
the financial strength of the dealer is 
sufficient to protect them against notes 
which are not paid by the purchaser, 
for the banker recognizes far more 
clearly than any layman the safety and 
consequent advisability of the widest 
practicable spreading of risk and makes 
it a factor of prime importance in his 
appraisal of his own risks. I am quite 
sure that every banker with the best 
interest of his customer (in this case 
the automobile dealer) at heart will ad- 
vise him for the above reasons and many 
others to avoid accepting liability in 
connection with the notes of his car 
purchasers. 

Some dealers who recognize the truth 
of the foregoing still finance car buyers 
through their banks or by endorsing 
their notes, feeling that in this way they 
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reduce the cost of buying on time, and 
gain a certain sales advantage by so 
doing. This method may permit them 
to reduce the charge to the car buyer, 
but it does not reduce by a single ex- 
pense factor the cost of financing time 
sales. It is then apparent that what 
has actually happened is merely that 
the dealer, and possibly the bank, is ab- 
sorbing expenses equal to the difference 
in charges made to the buyer under 
banking or endorsement methods of 
financing against the charges which are 
madc to the buyer by a finance company 
doing a non recourse business and there- 
by absorbing all expenses and losses. 

To diverge again from the main sub- 
ject, let me point out that good business 
requires that the buyer pay for all costs 
entering into anything he purchases, and 
that part of the soundness and desir- 
ability of the non recourse plan lies in 
a rate which places this full cost of 
financing where it rightly belongs, i. e.. 
on the purchaser, not the dealer. 

If the rates of a non recourse finance 
company are fair and based on experi- 
ence and efficiency, they will not cause 
sales resistance. Too many thousands of 
dealers are using them to leave us in 
any doubt on this point. However, if a 
dealer wishes to make a lower finance 
charge, he will be better off by paying 
part of the non recourse rate himself. 
This will cost him no more than the 
cost he is put to under borrowing or 
endorsement methods, and, he will have 
the additional advantage of eliminating 
all risk. 

Generally favorable business condi- 
tions while they last may avert the dan- 
gers of unsound financing, but favor- 
able conditions are never permanent and 
there is a tendency today to disregard 
this fact and minimize the risk and 
therefore the necessity to guard against 
it, thus reducing the expense of financ- 
ing by reducing efficiency and thorough- 
ness. This is probably a natural con- 
dition with a new industry, particular- 
ly as the great bulk of financing of cars 
bought on time has been done during the 
last few years, and the fact that credit 
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losses have been very moderate is, I be- 
lieve, due far more to the excellent em- 
ployment conditions existing during 
these years than to the thoroughness 
and efficiency of those financing time 
sales. 

It is essential that banks, dealers and 
finance companies realize that the ex- 
perience of the past is incomplete and 
that financing time sales may not be 
done carelessly, or even semi-efficiently, 
and that finance charges or rates should 
be based on a constant, very thorough 
and efficient handling of all the neces- 
sary factors of the business, prominent 
among which are credit investigations, 
collections, repossessions and replevins, 
garaging, advertising and selling re- 
possessed cars, handling garage liens, 
absconded cases, wrecked cars, legal ac- 
tions arising from repossessions, “‘boot- 
leg” cases and third party intervention, 
etc., etc. To handle these factors ef- 
ficiently, a great deal of experience and 
an adequate organization are necessary, 
the cost of which is apt to be prohibitive 
to the dealer in view of his limited 
volume of business, while the finance 
company on the other hand can distrib- 


ute this expense over a great volume re- 
ceived from not one but thousands of 
dealers and in this way absorb the nec- 
essary expense economically and with- 
out the necessity of making undue 
charges to the car buyer. 

Desire plays a large part in judg- 
ment, and if a dealer passes his own 
credits he is apt to be tempted to pass 
a doubtful credit through his desire for 
the immediate profit from a sale, where- 
as the non recourse finance company has 
no such temptation. Again the dealer is 
in a much more difficult position to in- 
sist on prompt payments from his cus- 
tomers (all of whom are prospects for 
re-orders) than the finance company, 
and prompt payments are essential if 
the collateral value of the car is to be 
preserved. 

In closing permit me again to point 
out that whatever the finance plan, the 
main elements of cost remain the same 
whether absorbed partly or entirely by 
the dealer or wholly by the finance com- 
pany, and that the finance company 
through infinitely greater volume and 
for many other reasons is protected to 
an extent impossible for the dealer. 


ay 


A Thirsty Customer 


HE spirit of service, cheerfully and 

gladly given, is one of the greatest 
assets a bank has in building good will, 
but the service a bank is often called 
upon to perform by its customers is not 
always confined to routine banking. 
There are many sides to banking, as the 
manager of one of our British Columbia 
branches knows full well. 

This branch is situated in a rather 
isolated spot and serves a large terri- 
tory. During the manager’s tenure of 
office, he has been called upon to ar- 
range for the burial of old customers 
who have died away from their relatives 
and friends, also to arrange for the 
marriage of a customer and to act as the 
brid:’s sponsor, the marriage ceremony 


being performed at an isolated spot on 
the old Caribou Road. 

But the latest duty to be performed 
under the heading of service speaks for 
itself in the wording of the following 
telegram which was received quite re- 
cently: “Money at hand. Send by to- 
morrow three bottles best Scotch. 
Charge my account.” Eager to be of 
service to an old and valued customer, 
the first doubt as to whether the fulfil- 
ment of the order might be construed as 
bootlegging was waived, and the order 
filled at the local government vendors 
and dispatched to our thirsty customer. 
—The “Royal Bank Magazine” of the 
Royal Bank of Canada. 











How the Banks Voted on Branch Banking 
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Results of Branch Bank Poll to 
February 16, 1925 
































Total ballots received _. 2791 
In favor of the bill: 
State banks .......... 555 
National banks 782 
Unclassified _........ 110 
Total in favor 2. .1447 
Opposed to the bill: 
A TERNS vane aes Ae 964 
National banks ...... 227 
TRS TERRA rece een eee arene 153 
EE ee eee 1344 

















the January number of Tue 

Bankers MaGazine of the re- 
sults of a referendum conducted on the 
branch banking provisions of the 
McFadden Bill. Since the publication 
of these returns very few votes have 
been received, and the result stands sub- 
stantially where it was, with slightly 
more than 100 majority in favor of 
branch banking as provided for in the 
McFadden Bill. 

In the absence of more complete re- 
turns it can not be said just how far 
this vote may be considered as indica- 
tive of the sentiment of the banks of 
the country in regard to this matter. 


A NNOUNCEMENT was made in 


From the table published in the Jan- 
uary number it will be seen that the 
votes were widely distributed geograph- 
ically, and to this extent they were 
representative; but as the entire number 
of votes received represented only about 
10 per cent. of the aggregate number of 
the banks in the United States, it can 
only be surmised whether the voting, 
had it embraced all the banks, would 
have continued at the same ratio as 
shown in the table published above. 

At the time this is written the 
McFadden Bill had passed the House 
and gone to the Senate where it was 
amended, but not yet passed by that 
body. 
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National Lumbermens Bank Building 
Muskegon, Michigan 


PRACTICAL and economical treatment of an inside 
lot. The street frontage of the building provides 
unusually desirable rental space. The banking quar- 
ters extend back the full length of the lot, giving the 
bank unobstructed light from above and insuring 
ample room for future growth. The entire facade of 
the building is executed in marble. 


Design, Engineering Service, 
Construction ¢«Wanagement 


By 


WEARY AND ALFORD COMPANY 
Bank and Office Buildings 
1923 Calumet Avenue 
Chicago 
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Banking and Commercial Law 


Important Decisions of Current Interest Handed Down by State and Federal Courts 
Upon Questions of the Law of Banking and Negotiable Instruments 


Payment of Fraudulently 
Raised Check 


United States v. National Exchange Bank 
of Baltimore, Md., Circuit Court of 
Appeals, 1 Fed. Rep. (2d) 888 


T is a general rule that a drawee bank, 
| which pays a check after the same 

has been fraudulently raised, can- 
not recover the money from the person 
to whom the payment was made where 
the Jatter was not in any way respon- 
sible for the alteration and received the 
money in good faith. 

This rule does not apply, however, 
where the drawer of the check and the 
drawee are the same. In such a case, 
the drawee is not allowed to recover. 

In the present case, the check in- 
volved was drawn by the United States 
upon itself. The same rules were ap- 
plied, however, as would be applied in 
a case involving a private corporation 
or individual. When the United States 
elects to become a party te commercial 
paper, it assumes all of the responsibili- 
ties of private persons under similar cir- 
cumstances. 

The facts showed that the United 
States drew a Veteran’s Bureau Check 
on itself for $47.50 and sent it to the 
payee, Beck. After Beck received the 
check, it was fraudulently raised by 
someone to $4750. On June 3 Beck in- 
dorsed the check and cashed it at the 
Bank of Commerce of Spartanburg, S. 
C., which paid him the sum of $4750. 
On the same day that bank indorsed the 
check, “Pay to any bank, banker or 
trust company, all prior indorsements 
guaranteed,” and sent it to the defend- 
ant bank. On June 5, the defendant 
bank indorsed the check “Received pay- 
ment through the Baltimore Clearing 
House. indorsements guaranteed,” and 
collected it from the Treasurer of the 
United States through the Baltimore 


Branch of the Federal Reserve Bank of 
Richmond. The defendant bank remit- 
ted the proceeds to the Spartanburg 
Bank and thereafter the United States 
discovered the fraud and gave notice 
thereof to the defendant. 

For the reasons stated, it was held 
that the United States could not recover 
the amount paid on the check. The rule 
here expressed would apply particularly 
in the case of a cashier’s check issued 
by a bank. 

In error to the District Court of the 
United States for the District of Mary- 
land, at Baltimore; Morris A. Soper, 
Judge. 

Action by the United States against 
the National Exchange Bank of Balti- 
more, Md. Judgment for the defendant, 
and plaintiff brings error. Affirmed. 


OPINION 


ROSE, Circuit Judge. The parties 
will be designated as follows: the 
United States will be called the plaintiff 
and the National Exchange Bank of 
Baltimore the defendant. The District 
Court sustained a demurrer to the 
declaration. The plaintiff did not seek 
to amend, but, when judgment went 
against it, sued out this writ of error. 
The allegations of the declaration may 
be briefly summarized. 

On June 1, 1922, the plaintiff at 
Washington by its duly authorized dis- 
bursing clerk drew a Veterans’ Bureau 
Check for $47.50 in favor of one Beck. 
After its delivery to him, it was by some 
one fraudulently raised to $4750. On 
June 8 Beck indorsed it over to the 
Bank of Commerce of Spartanburg, S. 
C., and was paid $4750 for it. On the 
same day that bank in its turn indorsed 
it, “Pay to the order of any bank, bank- 
er, or trust company, all prior indorse- 
ments guaranteed,” and in the usual 
course of business negotiated it for 
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value to the defendant, receiving $4750 
for it. On June 5 the defendant in- 
dorsed it, “Received payment through 
the Baltimore Clearing House, indorse- 
ments guaranteed,” and in the usual 
course of business negotiated it for 
$4750 to the plaintiff’s agent, the Balti- 
more Branch of the Federal Reserve 
Bank of Richmond, which sent it to the 
Treasurer of the United States, who 
paid it, without noticing that it had 
been raised. 

It is not charged that demand for re- 
payment was made upon the defendant 
until after it had in good faith parted 
with the money it received. Such a 
declaration, it is said, is bad, because it 
shows, first, that the defendant held the 
check for collection only; and, second, 
that the plaintiff, who was both drawer 
and drawee of the check, paid it upon 
presentation. It is not claimed that de- 
fendant is liable, if it was in fact acting 
merely as a collection agency. National 
Park Bank v. Seaboard Bank, 114 N. Y. 
28, 20 N. E. 632, 11 Am. St. Rep. 612; 
United States v. American Exchange 
National Bank (D. C.) 70 F. 282; 
Wells, Fargo & Co. v. United States 
(C. C.) 45 F. 387, 2 Michie on Banks 
and Banking, 1497. 

The plaintiff, however, denies de- 
fendant’s contention that the indorse- 
ment put on by the Bank of Commerce, 
“Pay to the order of any bank, banker, 
or trust company,” shows that the de- 
fendant was nothing more than an agent 
to collect. The defendant relies upon 
such cases as Bank of Indian Territory 
v. First National Bank, 109 Mo. App. 
665, 83 S. W. 527; Lippett v. Thomas 
Loan & Trust Co., 88 Conn. 185, 90 
A. 369; Citizens’ Trust Co. v. Ward, 
195 Mo. App. 223, 190 S. W. 364; 
National Bank of Rolla v. National 
Bank of Salem, 141 Mo. App. 719, 
125 S. W. 818. 

The plaintiff answers that, since the 
enactment of the uniform Negotiable 
Instruments Act, if not before, such an 
indorsement is not restrictive, but, on 
the contrary, made the defendant a 
holder in due course, and cites Inter- 


state Trust Co. v. United States Na- 
tional Bank, 67 Col. 6, 185 P. 260, 10 
A. L. R. 705, and National Bank of 
Commerce v. Bossemeyer, 101 Neb. 96, 
162 N. W. 503, L. R. A. 1917E, 374, 
It furthermore argues that, no matter 
what significance might at any time or 
anywhere have been given to such an 
indorsement, when unexplained, it was 
always permissible to show that the 
indorsee who took under it was in fact 
the real owner of the check, and that it 
says it tendered itself ready to do by al- 
leging in its declaration that the South 
Carolina bank “negotiated the said 
check for value in the usual course of 
business to and received from the de- 
fendant the sum of $4750.” We do not 
find it necessary to pass upon these in- 
teresting questions, as well of substan- 
tive law as of pleading, because in our 
view the plaintiff, having been both the 
drawer and drawee of the check, may 
not, in the absence of special circum- 
stances not here existing, recover back 
the money it has paid to a holder for 
value not chargeable with negligence or 
bad faith. Bank of the United States 
v. Bank of Georgia, 10 Wheat. 333, 6 
L. Ed. 334. 

It is, of course, clear that the plain- 
tiff could not recover from such a de- 
fendant what it had paid upon a check 
to which there had been forged the sig- 
nature of one of its officials empowered 
to sign for it. United States v. Chase 
National Bank, 252 U. S. 485, 40 S. 
Ct. 361, 64 L. Ed. 675, 10 A. L. R. 
1401; Gloucester Bank v. Salem Bank, 
17 Mass. 41; Cooke v. United States, 
91 U. S. 389, 23 L. Ed. 237; United 
States v. Bank of New York, 219 F. 
648, 1384 C. C. A. 579, L. R. A. 1915D, 
797. It is nothing to the point that one 
who pays his genuine check, upon which 
there has been forged the indorsement 
of the payee or of some intermediate 
holder in due course, may in the ab- 
sence of negligence or estoppel compel 
repayment by him to whom he paid, no 
matter how innocent of carelessness oF 
wrongdoing the recipient may have been. 
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United States v. National Exchange 
Bank, 214 U. S. 802, 29 S. Ct. 665, 53 
L. Ed. 1006, 16 Ann. Cas. 1184. 

Nor does it help plaintiff that, prior 
to the almost universal adoption of the 
uniform Negotiable Instruments Act, 
the general rule in this country was 
that, when a check or draft had been 
fraudulently altered after issue, and had 
been paid by the drawee in accordance 
with its altered tenor, the latter, if he 
were not also the drawer of the instru- 
ment, could recover from him to whom 
payment had been made, although the 
last named might have paid full value 
for it and was not chargeable with any 
fault either of omission or of commis- 
sion. White v. Continental National 
Bank, 64 N. Y. 316, 21 Am. Rep. 612. 
In the instant case the plaintiff was 
both drawer and drawee, and therefore 
it is not necessary for us to inquire 
whether section 62 of the Negotiable 
Instruments Act has changed the law ap- 
plied in the case last cited, as Profes- 
sors Ames and Brannon believe and as 
Judge Fitzhenry has held. Brannon on 
the Negotiable Instruments Act (3d 
Ed.) 25; American Hominy Co. v. Mil- 
liken National Bank (D. C.) 273 
F. 550. 

Plaintiff is doubtless correct in con- 
tending that the Supreme Court and 
other American tribunals, state and 
Federal, have not carried to its logical 
conclusion all that Lord Mansfield said 
in Price v. Neal, 8 Burr. 1855. They 
have not been willing to hold that in no 
case can an innocent party, who pays 
forged or altered negotiable paper, re- 
cover from the equally innocent individ- 
ual to whom such payment has been 
made. In some cases they have de- 
clined to say that, where neither party 
is to blame, the law will leave them as 
it finds them. For the instant purpose 
it is enough that the highest court of 
the land has expressly applied to a case 
such as that now before us that part of 
his opinion in which he said: “It was 
incumbent upon the plaintiff to be sat- 
isfied that the bill drawn upon him was 
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the drawer’s hand, before he accepted 
or paid it.” Bank of the United States 
v. Bank of Georgia, supra. 

Many years later the same court reaf- 
firmed its view that one who accepts and 
pays forged paper purporting to be his 
own, and pays it to a holder for value, 
cannot recall the payment. It went on 
to explain: “The operative fact in this 
rule is the acceptance, or more properly, 
perhaps, the adoption, of the paper as 
genuine by its apparent maker. Often 
the bare receipt of the paper, accom- 
panied by payment, is equivalent to an 
adoption within the meaning of the rule, 
because, as every man is presumed to 
know his own signature, and ought to 
detect its forgery by simple inspection, 
the examination which he can give when 
the demand upon him is made is all that 
the law considers necessary for his pro- 
tection. He must repudiate as soon as 
he ought to have discovered the forgery ; 
otherwise, he will be regarded as ac- 
cepting the paper. Unnecessary delay 
under such circumstances is unreason- 
able; and unreasonable delay is negli- 
gence, which throws the burden of the 
loss upon him who is guilty of it, rather 
than upon one who is not.” Cooke v. 
United States, 91 U. S. 3889, 23 L. 
Ed. 287. 

It has been already pointed out that, 
where the drawer and the drawee are 
one, the cases make no distinction be- 
tween a forged and a raised instrument. 
There is, it is true, much force in the 
plaintiff's argument that there is little 
ground to impute negligence to it merely 
because one of its thousands of clerks 
accepted at its apparent face a check 
originally drawn by another for a hun- 
dredth part of the sum. The number 
of the transactions in which it is com- 
pelled to engage and the army of em- 
ployees through whom it must act are 
illustrated by the fact that the check in 
controversy bore the numbers 48,218,- 
587 It asks, is it reasonable to sup- 
pose that every one of those whom it 
charges with the duty of paying its ob- 
ligations can know the amount for which 
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each of them was in the first instance 
drawn? 

It is not for us to say whether the 
business of making such payments can 
be so organized, distributed, and safe- 
guarded as to insure that he who pays 
may surely and swiftly ascertain for 
what sum the check or draft was issued. 
It is enongh that, when the United 
States elects to become a party to com- 
mercial paper, it assumes all the respon- 
sibilities of private persons under the 
same circumstances. Cooke v. United 
States, supra; United States v. Bank of 
New York National Banking Associa- 
tion, 219 F. 648, 184 C. C. A. 579, 
L. R. A. 1915D, 797. If the burden 
becomes too heavy, Congress can give 
relief. It may subject some or all 
classes of what would otherwise be ne- 
gotiable paper when issued by the 
Government to statutory restrictions 
such as those imposed upon money or- 
ders. Bolognesi v. United States, 189 F. 
385, 111 C. C. A. 67, 86, L. R. A. (N. 
S.) 148; United States v. Bank of New 
York National Banking Association, 
supra. Such action might entail much 
inconvenience upon the citizens and em- 
barrass the operations of the Govern- 
ment itself, precisely as limitations upon 
the free negotiability of ordinary paper 
issued by private individuals might clog 
the arteries of trade. It is for Congress 
to choose. 

Affirmed. 

& 


Liability of Accommodation 
Maker Where Note is 
Transferred After 
Maturity 


Rylee v. Wilkinson, Supreme Court of 
Mississippi, 99 So. Rep. 901. 


One who signs a note as maker for 
accommodation is liable to a holder for 
value only where the holder received 
the note before maturity. This rule 
applies to a person who signs a note 
for accommodation in any capacity. 


Action by W. R. Wilkinson against 
W. J. Rylee. Judgment for plaintiff, 
and defendant appeals. Reversed and 
rendered. 


OPINION 


COOK, J.—On June 20, 1918, W. J. 
Rylee, defendant in the court below, 
executed and delivered to J. H. Cook 
his promissory note for $200, payable 
on or before December 1, 1918, and 
bearing interest at 8 per cent. per an- 
num from maturity. Cook indorsed the 
note, without recourse, and more than 
three years after its maturity, he de- 
livered it to W. R. Wilkinson, plaintiff 
in the court below, in settlement of an 
account owing by Cook to Wilkinson. 
Payment of the note having been re- 
fused, the plaintiff instituted this suit 
for the recovery of the amount thereof, 
with interest and attorney’s fees. The 
defendant filed a plea of the general 
issue, and gave notice thereunder that. 
as a defense to said note, he would offer 
evidence to show that there was no con- 
sideration whatever for said note, but 
that it was executed and loaned to the 
payee, Cook, solely for his accommoda- 
tion, and under an agreement that it 
would be returned to the maker before 
the maturity thereof, and that the plain- 
tiff received the note from the payee 
long after it was due. At the conclu- 
sion of the testimony the court granted 
the plaintiff a peremptory instruction, 
and from the judgment entered in pur- 
suance thereof the defendant has prose- 
cuted this appeal. 

Other than the note sued on, the only 
testimony introduced was that of the 
appellant and appellee. The appellant 
testified that he made the note for ac- 
commodation of the payee, without re- 
ceiving any consideration therefor, and 
that the payee promised that he would 
“take care of the note and return it’ to 
the maker. This testimony is undis- 
puted, and it is admitted that the note 
was negotiated to the appellee by the 
payee about three years after its ma- 
turity. 

So far as this record discloses, the 
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negotiation of this note to appellee was 
the first negotiation thereof, and the 
question for decision is whether the 
accommodation maker of the note is li- 
able to a holder for value who acquired 
it from the payee after its maturity. 
On this question there is a conflict of 
authority, and there is an apparent con- 
flict in the several controlling provisions 
of the Negotiable Instruments Law. 
Section 29 of the Uniform Negotiable 
Instruments Act (section 2607, Hem- 
ingway’s Code) defines an accommoda- 
tion party as “one who has signed the 
instrument as maker, drawer, acceptor 
or indorser, without receiving value 
therefor, and for the purpose of lending 
his name to some other person,” and 
provides that “such a person is liable 
on the instrument to a holder for value, 
notwithstanding such holder at the time 
of taking the instrument knew him to 
be only an accommodation party.” Sec- 
tion 26 of said act (section 2604, 
Hemingway’s Code) provides that 
“where value has at any time been given 
for the instrument, the holder is deemed 
a holder for value in respect to all 
parties who became such prior to that 
time.” If this definition of a holder for 
value. and the provision that an ac- 
commodation party is liable on the in- 
strument to a holder of value, be con- 
sidered alone, it would seem that where 
an accommodation note has been nego- 
tiated for value after it is overdue even 
though it be the first negotiation and 
to one having knowledge of the accom- 
modation, the accommodation maker is 
liable to such holder for value, and it 
was so held in the cases of Marling v. 
Jones. 188 Wis. 82, 119 N. W. 931, 131 
Am. St. Rep. 996; Mersick v. Alder- 
man. 77 Conn. 634, 60 Atl. 109, 2 Ann. 
Cas. 254; and the three English cases 
of Charles v. Marsden, 1 Taunt, 224; 
Sturtevant y. Ford, 43 Eng. C. L. R. 
61; Caruthers v. West, 63 Eng. C. L. 
R. 143, 
It will be noted, however, that sec- 
tion 5S of the Uniform Negotiable In- 
strum nts Aet (section 2636, Heming- 
way s Code) provides that: 
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In the hands of any holder other than a 
holder in due course, a negotiable instru- 
ment is subject to the same defenses as if it 
were non-negotiable. But a holder who de- 
rives his title through a holder in due course, 
and who is not himself a party to any 
fraud or illegality affecting the instrument, 
has all the rights of such former holder in 
respect of all parties prior to the latter. 


By section 52 of said act (section 
2630, Hemingway’s Code) “a holder in 
due course is” defined as one— 


who has taken the instrument under the 
following conditions: 

(1) That it is complete and regular upon 
its face. 

(2) That he became the holder of it before 
it was overdue, and without notice that it 
had been previously dishonored, if such was 
the fact. 

(3) That he took it in good faith and for 
value. 

(4) That at the time it was negotiated to 
him he had no notice of any infirmity in the 
instrument or defect in the title of the per- 
son negotiating it. 


Section 28 of said act (section 2606, 
Hemingway's Code) provides that: 


Absence or failure of consideration is 
matter of defense as against any person 
not a holder in due course. 


In considering the question now pre- 
sented, all the pertinent sections of the 
Negotiable Instruments Act should be 
construed together so as to harmonize 
them, if possible, and render them con- 
sistent with the scope and object of the 
act, and in construing these several pro- 
visions the intention of the Legislature 
and the design of the act should control, 
although this may, in some measure, 
conflict with the letter of certain of its 
provisions. 

If it be held that by virtue of the 
provisions of section 29 of the act a 
purchaser for value of overdue accom- 
modation paper, although cognizant of 
the conditions under which the paper 
was executed, is entitled to recover of 
the maker because he is a holder for 
value and need not be a holder in due 
course, then accommodation paper is 
placed in a class superior to all other 
negotiable paper, and this construction 
accords to the holder of accommodation 
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paper rights which are denied to the 
holders of other classes of negotiable 
paper, and brings about a hopeless con- 
flict between that section and sections 
28 and 58 of the act. The broad lan- 
guage of section 58 that, in the hands of 
any holder other than a holder in due 
course, a negotiable instrument is sub- 
ject to the same defense as if it were 
non-negotiable, and of section 28 that 
absence or failure of consideration is 
matter of defense as against any person 
not a holder in due course, does not per- 
mit an exception in favor of accommoda- 
tion paper, and we do not think that, by 
the use of the words “holder for value” 
in section 29, the Legislature intended 
to nullify sections 28 and 58 in so far 
as they might apply to accommodation 
paper. There appears no sound reason 
for the distinction in the two classes of 
negotiable paper, and it would seem that 
the makers, indorsers, or acceptors of 
accommodation paper should be permit- 
ted the same defenses as are guaranteed 
to the makers, indorsers, or acceptors of 
negotiable paper for value. As said in 
Chester v. Dorr, 41 N. Y. 279, the pur- 
pose and object of making or indorsing 
a note for the accommodation of an- 
other— 


is to obtain credit for such other, or to 
enable him to do so. The very terms of the 
note declare the credit it is intended to 
procure, that is to say, until the maturity 
of the note. Within that range, the making 
or indorsement being unrestricted as to its 
use, the borrower may use it as his exigencies 
require, and a transferee may receive it in 
reliance upon the undertaking which is im- 
ported by its terms. But the very term of 
payment, contained in the note, imports that 
the accommodation party undertakes that 
the note shall be paid at its maturity; and 
that he who then holds the note, shall have 
recourse to him, if it be not then paid. 
And accordingly, when such ac- 
commodation is given, it is a most material 
circumstance that the time during which the 
borrower is at liberty to obtain credit on 


the note is fixed by the limitation of the 
time of payment therein. 


In an article in 26 Harvard Law Rev. 
p. 498, Prof. Brannan expressed the 
same view in the following language: 


When a man lends the use of his name to 
another by signing a bill or note payable 
at a certain time, it seems in accord with 
common sense to interpret the fixing of a 
definite time for payment as meaning an in- 
tention to limit the use of the name for the 
time mentioned in the instrument. 


If this is the correct view, and we 
think it is, the rights of the respective 
parties are fixed as they exist at the 
date of the maturity of the instrument, 
and, since the Legislature has provided 
that absence or failure of consideration 
is a defense as against any person ex- 
cept a holder in due course, we are of 
the opinion that section 29 must be con- 
strued as rendering an accommodation 
party liable to a holder for value only 
when he became such before maturity of 
the instrument. In support of this view 
see the cases of Chester v. Dorr, 41 
N. Y. 279, and Cottrell v. Watkins, 89 
Va. 801, 17 S. E. 328, 19 L. R. A. 754, 
37 Am. St. Rep. 897. 

Finally, the appellee says that if we 
hold that the absence of consideration 
was available as a defense, the cause 


should be remanded for a new trial for 


the reason that there was certain testi- 
mony that appellant promised to pay 
the note after it was negotiated to ap- 
pellee. We do no think there is any tes- 
timony in the record which will support 
a finding that there was a binding prom- 
ise to pay the note, and consequently 
the peremptory instruction requested by 
the appellant should have been granted. 
The judgment of the court below will 
therefore be reversed, and judgment en- 
tered here for the appellant. 
Reversed, and judgment for appel- 


lant. 
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What Banks Are Doing to Prevent 
Failures 


Progressive Institutions Are Seeking to Eradicate the Causes 
of High Business Mortality 


By John A. Murphy 


[Reprinted from the Boston Transcript] 


during the past decade, that they find 

it profitable to teach their policy 
holders how to live to a ripe old age. 
Bankers are beginning to wonder if they 
might not find it even more profitable to 
assist in lowering the commercial death 
rate. The best insurance risk must die 
eventually, but the business man does not 
necessarily have to fail. Yet fail he does, 
and the business death rate remains so high 
that centenarians are even more rare in 
business than among mankind. 

Ignorance of accounting ranks higher as a 
cause of failure than either poor judgment 
in buying or lack of skill in selling. 

There should be no excuse for ignorance 
on matters within the control of the 


| IFE insurance companies have shown, 


merchant or manufacturer, especially as to 
the proper figuring of profits and the re- 


lation of production cost and overhead to 
net profits. The demands of the income 
tax law have compelled many business men 
to adopt proper systems of accounting; yet 
the great number of failures due to incom- 
petence each year show how much is still 
to be done. 

Ten years ago the expert accountant in- 
vestigating a business was chiefly interested 
in its value as a going concern. The banker, 
while similarly interested, gave serious 
thought to its possible value in the event 
of its reaching the business junk pile. Their 
mutual experiences, however, have taught 
both banker and accountant a new theory of 
their relation to each other and to business 
in general. Progressive bankers are today 
developing accountants among their clerks 
with the sole object of giving practical aid 
in the task of lessening business mortality. 
They are encouraging their outside repre- 
sentatives to become intimately familiar with 
the important lines of business in their ter- 
ritories so as to be able to offer practical 
and helpful suggestions to customers, as well 
as to assist the bank in estimating credit 
and other ratings. 

They are urging their depositors to bring 
their business problems to the officers of 


the bank and are thus putting a vast store 
of valuable knowledge at the disposal of 
business, big and little, in the communities 
they serve. Bankers no longer scoff at the 
plea of the small merchant or manufacturer 
that they do not help the little fellow who 
needs it the most. The danger to business 
ventures resulting from lack of capital is 
being met by teaching business men how to 
prepare statements of condition, and by 
having the bank’s experts go over the cus- 
tomer’s business and show him how to elim- 
inate the weaknesses that are due to his 
carelessness or lack of methed. Audits made 
by accountants of the banks are disclosing 
to many merchants that their apparent pros- 
perity is far from real, and based upon 
ignorance of their actual costs of production 
and distribution. 

A number of the larger banks throughout 
the country employ the services of indus- 
trial engineers to make studies and recom- 
mendations with regard to the mechanical 
equipment and operation of business among 
the bank’s customers. They go into every 
detail in determining the strength or weak- 
ness of the business under consideration; 
the relation of plant equipment, transporta- 
tion, sales territory, and general distribution 
and merchandising to cost. 

In short, the modern banker is placing at 
the disposal of his own depositors and of 
business generally all the practical benefits 
of a wide and varied business knowledge 
and a world encircling organization. No 
one can question the immense amount of 
good that results from the policy of the 
life insurance companies who are today 
urging their policy holders to take advan- 
tage of a thorough physical examination 
once or twice a year without cost to them- 
selves. So are the progressive banks seek- 
ing by practical means to teach their cus- 
tomers, and the business men of their com- 
munity, big and little, how to avoid those 
business ills and disasters that send thou- 
sands of promising and hopeful business 
ventures to early graves every year. 
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Scott Counts Roe; Bank, Peasaane pray 
a dg granite super-structure on polished gran- 
ite 


HE office of this Association has 
nothing to sell. 
But it has much to give. 
To you and your architect, it can give 
what many other banks have already 
found profitable—information to add to 
the economy and lastingness of your 
new building. 
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National Building Granite Quarries Association, Inc 


HOM Sherman, Secretary 31 State Street, Boston. Mass. 
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Banking Ftblicity 


Special Section of The Bankers Magazine 


FEBRUARY 1925 


The Complex Task of Selling Your Trust ness, any given company can 


pick and choose those elements 


Department to the Public which best adapt themselves to 


its own situation and apply 


The First Article of a Series on “A Complete Campaign for them in its own particular way. 
New Trust Business ” Starting with the rudiments, 
By THEODORE TEFFT WELDON perhaps the first points to have 





HIS is the first of a 

series of five articles pre- 
pared for BANKING PUB- 
LICITY by Mr. Weldon, who 
is advertising director of the 
Northern Trust Company of 
Chicago. The second article 
of the series will appear in 
this department for April, 
and will have to do with 
the use of newspaper adver- 
tising as an aid to securing 
new trust business.—THE 
EDITOR. 











I ben procedure which is fol- 
lowed by trust companies in 
seeking to develop the business 
of their trust departments is 
somewhat uniform. There are 
} few, if any, special and out- 
standing sales schemes. The 
main difference in the activity 
of any two given banks along 
this line is the extent of the 
new business effort. 

Inasmuch as trust companies 
differ in the scope and quality 
of service and in trust experi- 
ence, they cannot all enter into 
# every avenue of appeal. Each 
must state its case with a view 
to what it is best equipped to 
give with greatest efficiency. In 
fact, the wisdom of relatively 
new and inexperienced trust de- 
partments claiming the same 
road facilities and seasoned 
system which characterize the 
older and larger companies has 
een questioned. If the pros- 
pect possesses a keen analytical 
mind in proportion to his means, 
it is doubtful if he is impressed 
*Y such claims unless they can 


in mind are those which deal 

be thoroughly substantiated. with the trust idea itself. They 

Different state laws give are: 
companies in one state argu- 
ments which are of no avail in 
another. There are also local 
prejudices in some localities 2. Assured income. 
which may be profitably capi- 3. A perpetuation of the 
talized. wishes of the testator. 

By looking at the total pos- 4. The relief of heirs from 
sible effort to get trust busi- worry and uncongenial work. 


1. Protection and conserva- 
tion of property. 


UN OSL LA IRONS 


Which Will You Choose 
to manage the money you leave by Will? 
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service. The reasonableness 
of estates of $50,000 and upwards with entire 
Consult Your Lawyer About This 


THE NORTHERN 
TRUST COMPANY 


Northwest Corner 
& 


i> 


& 


Bas 


) 
ks 
A comparative estimate of the trust company as opposed to 
the individual in the administering of wills and estates. 
Reduced from full newspaper page. 
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provided vided for Fo heheaghter 


His will provides that one third of his estate 
shall be held by us in trust for his daughter. 
income is to be spent in her support 
and education under the direction of the 
mother should she survive; if not, then at 
our discretion. 
When she marries we are authorized to buy 
and give her a home of her own choosing 
not to exceed a certain cost. At age thirty 
she is to receive outright one third of the 
Trust Fund as it then stands. The income 
from the remaining two thirds is to be paid 
her for life, anid ah she is given the right to 
le own oe wi the principal 
shall go upon her deat 


By naming 6 permumen! cepernemed, ond capable compony 
end tree, he Ney aerered the carrmng emt of 


NORTHWEST CORNER LASALLE «s4 MONROE STREETS 














The average man in many cases 
gives little thought to the actual 
disposition of his money. But he 
is very likely to give some thought 
to such a matter as guarding his 
daughter against the hardships 
and uncongenial work which the 
management of money matters 
might involve. In such a case the 
argument for the trust idea given 
in the above advertisement is apt 
to he effective. Reduced from 
three columes wide. 


5. The accomplishment of 
special purposes desired by the 
testator. 


To sell the trust idea there is 
no dearth of argument. Each 
of the points enumerated has 
immense potentialities and vol- 
umes may be written on it with- 
out exhausting its possibilities. 
Metaphors and aphorisms de- 
scribing it may be found on 
every hand. Quotations from 
the great men in history say 
with Oliver Wendell Holmes:— 
“Put not your trust in money, 
but put your money in trust.” 
Stories, anecdotes and experi- 
ences may lighten up the tell- 
ing to the end that people gen- 
erally may be sold and thor- 
oughly sold on the trust idea. 

But this does not necessarily 
sell the trust company idea. 


Trusts are older than trust 
companies, the latter making a 
business of what used to be a 
friendly and natural co-opera- 
tion between friends and old 
associates. Here a _ separate 
set of arguments must be used. 
In considering the desirability 
of corporate over individual 
executors and trustees, there 
are the following comparisons: 


_ 


Responsibility. 
Impartiality. 
Special training. 
Permanence. 
Experience. 
System. 

Cost. 


tw 


7 oe es 


These are the bald, unadorned 
points of superiority of the 
trust company; points which 
need no amplification to one 
familiar with trust company 
practice. Besides these, there 
is the argument of the increas- 
ing difficulty in settling estates 
which requires time, energy and 
resourcefulness beyond _ the 
means of the average individual 
with work of his own to do. 
Inheritance tax laws have com- 
plicated executorship until any- 
body but an expert in this line 
of work is lost in a sea of red 
tape and bewildered by the 
maze of detail. 

It is folly, indeed, to give 
one’s executor his first experi- 
ence at the expense of depend- 
ent heirs. There is a general 
underestimation of the amount 
of work in administering a will 
and managing an estate. A 
man who has himself been an 
executor or trustee would in- 
deed hesitate to name a friend 
or relative to perform so im- 
portant a task, as he knows 
that his estate or his friend’s 
business would have to suffer. 

Then, too, the trust company 
performs many other services 
somewhat out of the scope of 
individual trusteeship. Insur- 
ance trusts, living trusts, 
agency and safekeeping servi- 
ces all have their place in ca- 


tering to the special needs of 
various individuals. 

Trust company service even 
in its selling is doing a great 
deal of good. Trust companies 
are giving testators ideas op 
how to safeguard their heirs, 
showing them where this or that 
provision may work out well or 
ill, years after their death, 
pointing out tax economies, and 
bringing to them a wealth of 
experience far beyond the 
knowledge of any individual 
unpracticed in this highly spe- 
cialized profession. 

In going after _ business 
through newspaper advertising, 
in booklets, with special s0- 
licitors, or by means of trust 
officers, it is sometimes difficult 
to see that all these efforts 
work together with the utmost 
harmony. The subject is so 
big; the outside world knows 
little of its details; there is 
such a vast amount of interest- 
ing material that there is some- 
times a temptation to keep too 
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Your InheritanceTax 


The prevalent idea that only people of great wealth 
need bother over the question of Inheritance Taxes 
is an erroneous one; the average by 
family often pays a heavy price for 
conception 

We have prepared a brief authoritanve book on the 
subject which, 18 of ummediate importance to those 
who would spare their families trouble, d 
needless expense in coming into their inhe 


mu 
this mistaken 


Booklet entitled “The Vital Matter of Inberwame Taxe 
ull be sent you, mpom reguett, wvchom: the lett 


THE NORTHERN 
TRUST COMPANY 


Capstal and Surplus $5,000,006 








NORTHWEST CORNER LA SALLE AND 





A man may be so constituted that 
tax economies appeal to i 
greatly. Applying this to t 
matter of inheritance taxes, th 
above advertisement strives to ID 
terest certain individual prospec 
through approaching them on 

subject likely to arrest their %& 
tention. Reduced from three co 
umns wide. 
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dose to the essentials and not 
go far enough into the colorful 
side issues. Most any adver- 
tising man who knows his trust 
department can sit down and 
write for a week without re- 
peating himself and without 
becoming tiresome, and simi- 
larly trust officers with the 
slightest gift for conversation 
can keep a prospect interested 
for hours at a time. But in 
doing so, the theme will not be 
exclusively on the main funda- 
mentals of trust service. 

There are men who will not 
be convinced by logic and ar- 
gument. They feel that they 
have erected a bomb-proof 
structure and have provided 
their own cyclone cellar; that a 
trust company can be of no use 
to them. And these men are 
not few. Yet they need not yet 
be taken off the list of pros- 
pects. Nine out of ten have a 
vulnerable point and if it can be 
found and worked upon, their 
business will come with remark- 
able ease. 

Such men, like all of us, are 
governed in the main by notions, 
whims, prejudices. Where rea- 
son and logic fail to move them, 
their emotions may. If it is 
reasonable to assume that a 
man’s notions play quite as im- 
portant a part in his actions as 
his reason does, and this is a 
fair assumption, then perhaps 
listing and classifying the aver- 
age man’s notions as they bear 
upon trust company service may 
suggest ways of capitalizing 
them. Roughly they are as 
follows: 


1. His notions about the vari- 
ous kinds of property. A man 
may have very fixed ideas con- 
cerning what constitutes good 
investments; he may feel that 
there is only one way to handle 
teal estate. ; 

2. His notions about his bene- 
ficiaries. He may have ideas 
about them which can be ex- 
pressed in no other way as well 
as through provision for a trust. 

4 
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THE NORTHERN 
TRUST _ COMP 


every estate in our charge 


JUSTEESHIP is ethically and legally a great responsibility. To properly 
discharge it, more thoughtful care is sometimes required 
property himself would exercise. This compan: 

ice has been built up through a long period of years, by strict adherence to Principles 
and Practices which gauge the moral and legal responsibility it feels in the protec- 
tion of dependent heirs and of property left for their support. 
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This advertisement outlines a number of well defined reasons 
why a testator should name the particular trust company to 


which the “fourteen points” 


given in the copy pertain. 


Reduced from full newspaper page. 


3. His notions about his own 
and his wife’s relations. He 
may find that it fits very well 
with his scheme of things to set 
up a trust in order that his 
money may eventually work 
back into one branch of the 
family rather than in other di- 
rections. 

4. His notions about human 
nature as such. He may be of 
a suspicious nature; he may 
feel that few are prudent, far- 
sighted, able to withstand temp- 
tation. He may see that a 
trust is the best way to indulge 
these beliefs. 

5. His notions about what 
constitutes life’s greatest val- 
ues. He may give little thought 
to the actual disposition of his 
money but more to guarding 
his wife or daughter against 
the hardships and uncongenial 
work which the management of 


money matters might involve. 
6. His notions about taxes 
and legal considerations as re- 
lated to trusts and executor- 
ships. He may be so consti- 
tuted that tax economies, 
though slight, appeal to him 
greatly. He may not appreci- 
ate how closely a trust com- 
pany will work with his lawyer. 
7. His notions about wills, 
laws of descent, trust compan- 
ies and cost of administration. 
He may believe that he has to 
plan in his will for all the even- 
tualities of the future. He may 
be ignorant of just what the 
discretionary powers of a 
trustee consist. He may have 
erroneous impressions of the 
manner in which his estate will 
be distributed if he leaves no 
will. He may have no concep- 
tion of how much it may cost 
his heirs if the work of admin- 
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A Chicago bank adopts the 


advertising. 


“department store” style of 
This method of “merchandising” bank services 


to the man in the street has found favor with several of the 
larger banks, and was successfully introduced three years ago 
by Sam P. Judd of the Mercantile Trust Company in St. Louis, 


which institution has made 


use of this form of advertising. 


wide. 


istration is careless and inef- 
ficient. 

To illustrate the scope of 
these notions and how they may 
be vitalized, the following ex- 
periences are quoted: 

Here is a man who was very 
much prejudiced against his 
wife’s family. He had drawn 
his will leaving his property to 
his wife, believing her entirely 


frequent and very successful 


Reduced from six columns 


capable of managing it. All 
arguments to sell him trust 
company service were unavail- 
ing until it was mentioned that 
if his wife outlived both him 
and his children, his property 
would come eventually into the 
possession of his wife’s rela- 
tives and not of his own. 
Another man set up a trust, 
after all sound reasoning had 
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failed to move him, because of a 
fear lest his wife should make 
large contributions to a church, 
Again a man showed no interest 
in trust service until reference 
was made to the trust com- 
pany’s system of rechecking old 
tax payments in case changing 
laws or events laid the ground 
for a claim to a rebate of tax, 
either inheritance or income. 

All this boils down to the 
reason for trust company ser- 
vice per se. To begin with 
there is the task of selling the 
trust idea itself. Next the por- 
trayal of trust company service 
as combining all the desirable 
elements of trusteeship. Then 
the effort to capitalize the 
peculiar needs and notions of 
various types of prospects. 

Now, we come finally to the 
question of why a man should 
choose one particular trust com- 
pany. Although trust compan- 
ies in general are more efficient 
than individuals, they also differ 
in experience and ability. Per- 
haps it is reasonable to go on 
the assumption that an organi- 
zation which is able to make a 
man realize an unsuspected need 
is also able to answer it. Yet 
where a trust company has an 
advantage in its length of ex- 
perience, its system, or in any 
direction, there is certainly 
much to be said in favor of 
stressing this advantage. 

Creating, stimulating and de- 
veloping a demand for trust 
company service is first of all 
matter of being able to give it. 
Second, of knowing every phase 
of its benefit to the testator. 
Third, in being able to tell 
about it in such a way as to 
put it clearly into the public 
mind. Fourth, in being astute 
enough to pick the right spot to 
attack in individual cases. 

In planning the campaign for 
new trust business there is much 
to keep in mind and the subject 
to be handled is so extensive 
that a_ thorough treatment of 
any one phase of it will ex- 
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A group of advertisements of a New York trust company. 
The copy is designed primarily for the attention of correspondent banks, 


financial publications. 


Once a convemience— 


Ww a necessity to importers 


Tt EQUITABLE t 
TRUST COMPANY TRU gt COMPANY 
OF NEW YORK YORK 


3 WALL STREET os ET 





“You intimated this might happen” 


xt mon wine happen. on ough pon ee 


Te EQUITABLE 
TRUST COMPANY 


vv ywaln sreest 








This particular group appeared in 


and offers the foreign facilities of the Equitable, not in a spirit of competition with the local banks, 


but rather as a matter of co-operation with out-of-town correspondents. 


Note the skillful layout 


and careful construction of the advertisements, and the care and attention given to every detail of 


copy and illustration. 
haust the average appropria- 
tion. But stressing just one 
phase is not enough. It is no 
mean problem in merchandising 
to show all these wares in such 
a way that they will educate 
and not confuse; sell and not 
become tiresome; hit a thousand 
different marks and miss but a 
hundred. 

To gather all these ideas to- 
gether and apply them to sales 
effort, the following sugges- 
tions, while they are neither 
complete nor universal, are 
made: 


1. Let newspaper advertising 
stand at the base of the pyra- 
mid, covering a wide variety of 
appeals and let it be designed 
to capture the attention, edu- 
cate the public on trust com- 
pany service and upon your 
company in particular, and let 
it deal with the emotions and 
whims of men as well as the 
fundamentals of logical reason- 
ing. Let each piece of copy 
invite a reply, an inquiry, a re- 
quest for a booklet. 

2. Be liberal in booklets. Some 
should deal with the whole sub- 
ject, some with tax questions, 
laws of descent, will forms, liv- 
ing and insurance trusts, and 


Reduced from 4% by 8. 


others merely with interesting 
experiences indicative of the 
scope of trust company work. 

3. Cultivate the good will of 
lawyers. Let them know that 
trust companies do not supplant 
their services or give legal ad- 
vice, and are co-operating with 
them rather than working in 
competition to them. 

4. Trust officers should 
velop their own sales psychol- 
ogy, since quite as much de- 
pends upon their ability to sell 
the prospect when he comes in 
to discuss trust services, as 
upon their ability to perform. 

5. Start work upon customers 
of all departments of the bank 


de- 


& 


and enlarge the list as time goes 
on to include prospects whose 
business if secured would be 
profitable. Follow up replies 
and inquiries diligently. 

6. Stress the thought that 
trust company service is in- 
dividual and that benefit may 
accrue to a prospect by talking 
over his situation with a trust 
officer whether or not he is of a 
mind to use trust service. 

7. In all types of appeal use 
examples and illustrations to 
lighten up the hard logic of ar- 
gument. 

8. Have always in mind the 
picture of the effort for new 
business as a whole. 


What Financial Advertising Has Accomplished 
By E. H. KITTREDGE 


Of Hornblower & Weeks; 


President Financial Advertisers 


Association 


(The following article com- 
prises extracts from an address 
recently delivered by Mr. Kittredge 
before the New York Advertising 
Club.) 


i Rou biggest advertising 
campaign the world ever 


saw was a financial advertising 
campaign. It is estimated to 
have cost about $10,000,000 per 


annum for two years and it sold 
$24,000,000,000 worth of  se- 
curities at par. 

The Financial Advertisers’ 
Association was just two years 
old when the first Liberty Loan 
was offered and at that time 
had 400 members representing; 


(Continue l on p toe 273) 
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OW should a bank’s ad- 
vertising appropriation 
be determined? 

Standing by itself, this 
question is quite mean- 
ingless. There are no prem- 
ises upon which to base one’s 
conclusions. Communities 
differ so widely and condi- 
tions to be faced are so di- 
versified that no blanket 
formula can be applied. 

Even specific 
bank in a specific locality is 
confronted by a well defined 
situation, it is doubtful if 
one could find half a dozen 
bank advertisers who would 
agree among themselves on 
any cut and dried method of 
determining the appropria- 
tion. Not a few banks, it is 
true, base their appropria- 
tions on percentages of their 
capital and surplus, their de- 


where a 


posits or their resources, 


these percentages usually 
varying from one to one 
tenth of one per cent. But 
these are more methods 
adopted by way of conven- 
ience than because of any 
direct relationships, and 
opinions differ widely as to 


the usefulness of their em- 


ployment as indices, and also 


as to the strictness with 
which given percentages 
should be adhered to. 

Of course before the ques- 


tion of determining the ap- 
propriation arises, a bank 
should make a_ thorough 
analysis of all possible fac- 
tors entering into the situa- 
tion with which it is faced. 
A bank shouldn’t just say 
offhand “‘let’s appropriate 
such and such a sum for ad- 
vertising this year,” or, “we 
can afford to spend $50,000 
on advertising this year.” 
To adopt such a procedure 
might mean substantially a 
waste of money, not to men- 
tion time and effort. 

Having analyzed the sit- 
uation then, the next step is 
for the bank to decide what 
it wants to do about it and 
through what media. This 
done, the cost can be arrived 
at. If the price is too high. 
the bank must rearrange its 
advertising program to fit 
whatever sum it feels it can 
appropriate, concentrating 
its fire where it believes the 
most hits will be registered. 


& 


ANK advertising men 

should be proud of the 
record that financial adver- 
tising has made during the 
last ten To this 
record the activities of the 
Financial Advertisers’ Asso- 
ciation have contributed in 
no small measure. Estab- 
lished in 1915, this associa- 
tion has grown to be a most 
potent factor in the intelli- 
gent promotion and develop- 
ment of financial advertis- 
ing. The association’s plans 
for the future embody a 


vears. 


highly ambitious program 
and one that will without 
question contribute a great 
deal to the future welfare 
of the field. 

In the pages of this 
month’s BanKING Pusuicity 
will be found some very 
timely and pertinent re- 
marks by E. H. Kittredge, 
president of the Financial 
Advertisers’ Association, un- 
der the caption “What Fi- 
nancial Advertising Has Ac- 
complished.” 

“The Financial Adver- 
tisers’ Association” says Mr. 
Kittredge “has formed an ef- 
fective liaison with the 
American Bankers Associa- 
tion in its nation-wide cam- 
paign of economic education 
through speeches by bankers 
in public schools and civic 
centers, co-operation with 
editors and publishers and 
regional conferences on eco- 
nomic education. 

“We expect to co-operate 
actively in the $250,000 
campaign of education on in- 
vestments and how to select 
them, which was authorized 
by the Investment Bankers 
Association at its conven- 
tion in Cleveland last Oc- 
tober. 

“We will celebrate our 
tenth anniversary by the 
compilation of a digest of 
facts and figures on bank 
and investment advertising. 
based on co-operative study 
on the part of bankers, pub- 
lishers, magazine men, news- 
paper men, outdoor advertis- 
ing men, direct mail experts 
and recognized agencies.” 
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What Financial Advertis- 
ing Has Accomplished 
(Continued from page 271) 
banks and bond houses in some 
thirty states and in every large 

city of America. 

Every one of these bankers 
found himself the pivot of a 
local liberty loan advertising 
campaign. Many of them were 
loaned to the Government for 
the period of the war and did 
nothing else for two years but 
finance and direct the advertis- 
ing of liberty bonds, sell liberty 
bonds and handle the people 
who were buying liberty bonds 
on partial payments. . 

This campaign brought bank- 
ers into contact with publicists 
in a unique way—a way that 
was a liberal education to both. 

Two years later at the ad- 
vertising convention in Atlanta 
in 1921, the Financial Adver- 
tisers’ Association sent the 
largest attendance of any de- 
partmental of the Associated 
Clubs. 

Financial advertising had 
grown from a negligible factor 
to a first class power in prac- 
tically every publicity field. 
Bank and investment advertise- 
ments were in every national 
magazine, and most of the 
weeklies and monthlies were 
calling attention to it in special 
editorial departments. 

It was hard to find a metro- 
politan newspaper without a 
special department handling 
financial advertising alone. 

Bank copy and bond copy 
was in every street car and on 
every bill board system. 

Banks all over the country 
had replaced their iron window 
bars with open window dis- 
plays. 

The head of an agency 
handling financial advertising 
alone was vice-chairman of the 
board of governors of the 
Association of American Ad- 
vertising Agents. The advertis- 
ing managers of banks general- 








Who’s Who in 
Bank Advertising 








W. E. BROCKMAN 


Manager of publicity Minnesota Loan and Trust Company, 
Minneapolis 


HE success of Mr. Brockman as an advertising 

man is not due to “long years of experience in 
handling financial matters.” Unlike the institution he 
represents he cannot boast of “Forty-one years of 
financial experience.” He has been engaged in various 
forms of publicity work practically all his business life, 
and his entry into the field of financial advertising was 
the logical result of accumulated experience in dealing 
with human problems in many lines of endeavor. Mr. 
Brockman was born on a farm near Louisa, Virginia, 
and was educated at George Washington University, 
Washington, D. C., where he resided for eleven years. 
After the World War he went to Saint Paul where he 
engaged in newspaper work with the Saint Paul Pioneer 
Press. He has been manager of publicity for The Minne- 
sota Loan and Trust Company for the last three years. 
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sults of those experiments, to 
diagnose those failures and to withou’ 
capitalize those successes. a 
Co-operation with existing Natura 
organisms has been our main discour 
watchword. ing ha 
We are especially proud and with t 
especially grateful when we 
think of our relations with 
Associated Advertising. 
These have been practical as 
well as educational and social. 
The work of bankers has 
been notable in connection with 
the National Vigilance Commit- 
tee and the Better Business 
Bureaus. 
Advertising and banking have econo 
mental 
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Light and motion will stop them. That has. been A brief explanation of this unusual 
demonstrated once more by the above window display of the and beautiful spectacle, specially 
National City Bank of New York in one of the windows of ‘ i 
compound interest department at Forty-third street and Madi- written for the boys and girls 
son avenue. The giant calculator which has been erected in of Scranton 
the window shows how money grows when deposited in the 
compound interest department for various periods of time 
ranging from one to eight years. The calculator is electrically 
operated so that new figures flash into the space labelled 
“What you will have,’ depending upon the amount deposited 
each month. Incandescent lights which flash rapidly draw 
attention of passersby to the display, the action of which . . 
interests them in the point to be driven home. The last panel Third National Bank 
to come into view carries the invitation “Come in and get “The Modern Bank” 
one of these calculators, pocket size.’’ A number of the small eo eee Cae 
calculators are displayed in the window as samples. Groups The Bank that Booms Scranton 
of men and women may be seen looking in this window any Scranton, Pennsylvania 
time during the day. From nearly every group, several step 
into the entrance which is just to the right and ask for the 
calculators at the counter. Those who are given the , 
calculators are also invited to open —- “ye! — = The cover of a booklet published 
them do so The giant calculator has een one of the bes by a bank in Scranton, Pa., in the 
“attention-getters” that the compound interest department of so-called area of totality, shortly 
the National City has used in its long list of unique window before the recent eclipse of the 
displays sun, and written for and dis 
tributed among the boys <4 
‘ . of the city. The copy in the book- 
ly had progressed from clerk- Naturally a development like jet is concise and readily — 
ae i : "tac Se 3 , standable, in addition to bein 
ships to vice-presidencies. this in less than ten years has aes ak ae 
Banks as a whole were not been without its problems, pe pooklet is open to the — 
. . . i ° : ; a . e to ban 
spending hundred dollar bills its uncertainties, its experi- a 2 — ae 
neh > advertising, a ats 
on publicity and selling for ments and its failures, as well  cunject having no setation wae 
. san justifica 
every penny they had spent as its successes. a ee es pen a 
ey oe: . wn P : P es in the fac gu pte 
when the Financial Advertisers’ The job of the Financial Ad- — yscrut public service in endeavor. 
— ° P ar : m ris In 
Association was born in 1915.  vertisers’ Association is and has ing “ — a oe an 
P ° spectacle e Hace PB 
And every year since 1921 been to throw light on those Jin never see again, and te > 
P ae eee , enjoy 
has seen advances in almost problems, to minimize those un- crease their capacity for a aeneee 
al rati ertainties, to codify the re- 2"4 appreciating It © 
equal ratio. certainties, \ from 3% by. 5%. 
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a common life blood. Both die 
without implicit faith in them 
on the part of the public. 
Naturally, the movement to 
liscourage fraudulent advertis- 
ing has come oftenest to grips 
with the most profitable kind 
of advertising fraud—the pro- 
motion of worthless securities. 
This heartless and inhuman 
trafic in the inexperience and 
trustfulness of aged people, of 
widows, of clergymen, educa- 
tors and professional men, of 
thrifty but unbusinesslike per- 
sons in all walks of life, has an 
economic as well as a_ senti- 
mental side. The millions so 
dissipated, and the _ billions 
which would be so dissipated, if 
it were not for effective policing 
of advertising channels, are a 


direct charge on business as a 
whole. 

The Financial Advertisers’ 
Association is behind the Better 
Business Bureaus “with _ its 
whole heart and with its whole 
mind and with all its strength!” 

We have formed an effective 
liaison with the American 
Bankers’ Association in_ its 
nation-wide campaign of eco- 
nomic education through 
speeches by bankers in public 
schools and civic centers, co- 
operation with editors and pub- 
lishers and regional conferences 
on economic education. 

We expect to co-operate 
actively in the $250,000 cam- 
paign of education on invest- 
ments and how to select them, 
which was authorized by the 
Bankers 


Investment Associa- 
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Savin Bank of Detroit. 


wee} rom ten to twenty people were around the window at all hours of the day. 
the window was furnished to represent a small kitchen. 
small cook stove were set up. 


chair nd 


low display depicts an actual incident. 
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tion at its convention in Cleve- 
land last October. 

We will celebrate our tenth 
anniversary by the compilation 
of a digest of facts and figures 
on bank and investment adver- 
tising, co-operative 
study on the part of bankers, 
publishers, magazine men, news- 


based on 


paper men, outdoor advertising 
men, direct mail experts and 
recognized agencies. 

Of course this digest will be 
only the culmination of our ten 
years’ work as a clearing house 
for the interchange of facts, 
experiences and programs in 
the practical every day work of 
advertising commercial banks, 
savings banks, investment 
houses, trust institutions, safe 
deposit companies and kindred 
organizations. 


The display was recently installed by the Central 
Frank J. Campbell, advertising manager of the bank, says that for two 


The interior of 


The walls were papered and a table, 
In the foreground was displayed, in a white box, the 


remains of the $110 in paper money which a woman had hidden in a tin can and placed in the 
Stove for safekeeping. The woman’s son, not knowing that the money was there, came home from 


hted a fire to cook a meal, and burned up the savings of months. 
is much of the money as possible, 
‘ of the United States, giving the details of the incident. 


In helping the woman 


the bank made out an affidavit directed to the 


A photograph of this signed 


was enlarged to a size 28 inches wide by 40 inches high, and displayed in the window 


the money. 


Mr. Campbell says the bank feels that the reason for the window’s effective- 


it it makes a direct drive at the habit that hundreds of people have of keeping money 
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Would You Work 
10 Years Without Pay? 


WOULD yon labor with pene of your 
strength and brain and heart for 10 years and 
not get one dollar in return? Preposterous—yes. 


But isn’t it the same to work 10 years 
FOR PAY and spend all of that pay as-you go 
along and not have a dollar to show for your 
labor at the end of 10 years? 


It is not how much you earn but how much you 
save—And you CAN save without sacrifice. 
Just a few dollars laid by each week in a Mutual 
Savings Bank drawing interest will some day 
be a perfect “God-send” to you. 

Be sure the bank you select has the word 
“Savings” in its name—A Mutual Savings Bank 
where the earnings are solely for the benefit of 


its Depositors. 


MUTUAL SAVINGS BANKS 


of NEW YORK, BRONX & WESTCHESTER COUNTIES 


One of the effective savings advertisements of a series now 
being run in New York newspapers by the mutual savings 
banks of New York, Bronx and Westchester counties. Reduced 


from two columns wide. 


How Banks Are Advertising 


T is not often that one com- 
mercial bank develops a 
“talking point” which cannot 
be made applicable to almost 
any other commercial bank. 
Occasionally, however, this is 
done. A good example of it is 
a booklet, “Selective Banking,” 
recently published by the Webs- 
ter and Atlas National Bank 
of Boston, Mass. 
This booklet outlines some of 
the distinctive features of the 


bank’s service to commercial 
customers. The copy of the 
booklet is well worth while 
quoting. It reads: 


The kind of banking service 
which may be called “selective” 
arises in two ways: 

1. The customer, with special 
requirements in his mind, con- 
sults several banks until he finds 
the one which best suits his 
needs, or 

2. The bank selects certain par- 
ticular business organizations, to 
which it feels it can offer distinc- 
tive service, and goes to them 


with an explanation of t1 
ties it has decided to am 

Most of the new customers ac- 
quired by the Webster and Atlas 
ee Bank in recent years 

ave been examples of 
aentten. Pp Selective 

CONCENTRATION OF AIM js 
one feature of the Webster ana 
Atlas service which has attracted 
many. This organization is strict. 
ly and solely a bank. It has no 
allied services to offer, such as 
trusts, bonds, safe deposit boxes, 
insurance policies and the like. 
Consequently the whole time and 
thought of its officers and di- 
rectors can be devoted to serving 
the commercial bank customer. 

ADEQUATE FACILITIES per 
customer is another distinctively 
valuable feature. The Webster 
and Atlas National Bank prob- 
ably has fewer customers per mil- 
Hon dollars of deposits than any 
other large commercial bank in 
the field. It is thus enabled to 
devote more time and attention 
to each particular customer and 
to give him and his individual 
problems more attentive human 
service than he ever received be- 
fore. This means combining the 
financial strength and _ resource- 
fulness of a large bank with the 
intimate, personal touch of a 
small one. 

FULL UNDERSTANDING of 4 
few types of borrower, rather than 
over-diversification among widely 
separated business lines is, per- 
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her money burned” 
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of $110—the savings of months 
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learned her lesson Never again 
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From now on this mother will place the family savings 
the CENTRAL SAVINGS Bann 
Thousands of Detraiters have TEN—FIFTY —A HUN. 
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An advertisement run by the Cen- 
tral Savings Bank of Detroit co- 
incident with the window display 
reproduced and described on the 
preceding page. 
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haps, this bank’s chief claim to 
distinction. Our officers and di- 
rectors have made it their business 
to acquire a full and intimate un- 
derstanding of the banking needs 
of a certain type of business be- 
fore soliciting or accepting or- 
ganizations in that line as cus- 
tomers. This means that, with us, 
co-operation is not an ideal or a 
promise, but a fact. 

The Webster and Atlas National 
Bank has never compared its com- 
mercial relationships on a basis of 
size. The small borrower or the 
customer who offered us only a 

of his banking business has 
been, and will be, welcome at all 
times. 

We have judged the customer 
first and foremost on the basis of 
what we could do for him, leaving 
what he could do for us as @ 
secondary consideration. 


& 


MONG recent pieces of di- 
A rect mail material distrib- 
uted by The Equitable Trust 
Company of New York are the 
following: 

“How to Protect Your Es- 
tate and Your Family” is a 
trust booklet written for the 
man or woman who knows 
nothing about trust matters. 
The booklet contains interesting 
copy on why a will should be 
made, what steps an executor 
must take in the settlement of 
an estate, and the advantages of 
appointing a trust company as 
executor and trustee. 

“Will Your Estate Be Dissi- 
pated, Too?” is a trust folder 
on the dangers of incompetent 
trustees or executors of estates 
who so often contribute to the 
annual loss suffered by the pub- 
lic through fraudulent security 
sales. The copy includes some 
interesting paragraphs in the 
form of a dialogue illustrating 
a specific case. 

“Exporters and Importers— 
Pay Your Bills Abroad By 
Check” is a folder outlining in 
a very clear and concise man- 
ner various advantages, to 
merchants and manufacturers 
doing foreign business abroad, 
of keeping checking accounts 
with an American bank for the 
purpose of paying their bills 
directly by check. 
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This “Blue Sky Anthology” 


advertisement of a St. Louis 


bank gives half a dozen very human little stories showing 
how typical, everyday American folks lost their savings 
because they invested first and investigated afterwards. These 
stories were taken from actual cases reported to the St. 
Louis Better Business Bureau, with only the names changed. 
Accompanying the stories is a signed message by Festus J. 
Wade, president of the Mercantile Trust, urging the public 
to seek the advice of a bank, trust company or the local 


better business bureau before 
columns wide. 


NOVEL method of pub- 
A licity was recently tried 
out by the Brotherhood of Lo- 


comotive Engineers National 
Bank of Boston in an endeavor 
to get new savings accounts. 
In the theatrical advertising 
section of Boston newspapers 
the announcement of a manager 


investing. Reduced from five 


who operates two well known 
vaudeville and motion picture 
houses included the following 
copy: 
THRIFT OPPORTUNITY 
GIFT WEEK 
$50,000 


IN BANK CHECKS 
GIVEN AWAY 


A $1 Bank Check to Each Person 
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The above picture shows a Christmas and radio display installed in the center lobby of 
the Liberty Central Trust Company of St. Louis in connection with its Christmas Club and 


radio bank campaigns. 
bank. 


operates independent of the bank. 


These Checks will be accepted 
only when deposited at the 
Brotherhood of Locomotive En- 
gineers National Bank of Boston 
with $9 in cash in opening new 
savings accounts. The depositor 
will be credited with a total of 
$10. Each person is limited to 
one thrift opportunity gift week 
check. 

USUAL BIG PHOTOPLAY & 

VAUDEVILLE PROGRAMS 


& 


WENTY members of the 
extension committee of the 
National Financial Advertisers 
Association, coming from all 
parts of the country, met in 


Cleveland for a two-day session 
January 10 and 11. Sessions 
were held in Hotel Cleveland. 

The committee was headed by 
Robert J. Izant, publicity man- 
ager of the Central National 
Bank Savings and Trust Com- 
pany, chairman. It is one of 
the most important committees 
of the national association, hav- 
ing been organized to extend 
the services of the association to 
financial institutions throughout 
the country and to aid in the 
promotion of the business of 


Inset shows the radio bank, which is a combination crystal set and 
It receives all stations within a range of twenty-five to forty miles. The 


radio 


banks, bond houses, and savings 
and loan companies. 

It was organized as the re- 
sult of a suggestion to the na- 
tional body by C. H. Hander- 
son, publicity manager of the 
Union Trust Company, Cleve- 
land. 

The business of the session 
was largely devoted to the com- 
pilation of a primer on financial 
advertising and business exten- 
sion and development of re- 
search work along technical fi- 
nancial advertising lines. 














BANK ADVERTISING EXCHANGE 


IN connection with BANKING PUBLICITY there is conducted a Bank 
Advertising Exchange, containing a list of names of bank advertisers willing to ex- 
change advertisements, booklets and other publicity ‘matter issued by them. Any 
subscriber who will agree to exchange advertising matter may be added to this list. 
A copy of this list may be had by any subscriber upon application. 
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SERVICE that 
serves 


IN ILLNESS, do you prefer a specialist to a 


patent medicine? 


IN BUILDING, do you prefer an architect’s 
plan to a newspaper clipping? 


IN BANK ADVERTISING, are you tired 
of secret formulae, warmed-over ‘ plans’ and 
patent stunts? 
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WE have never offered a service until two 
questions regarding it had been exhaustively 
and affirmatively answered. These questions 
are: 








1. Is the basic principle a proven success ? 
2. Is the specific service based on the particular 
requirements of your particular bank ? 
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| Bankers Service Corporation 
19 and 21 Warren Street, New York City 


Check the items in which 
you are interested, and let us 
tell you, without obligation 
to you, what we have learned 
about them. 


Without obligation you may tell us 
what you have learned about the exten- 
sion of bank service. We are particularly 
interested in the subjects checked. 


session 
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[ ] New Accounts in Volume 
] Better Checking Balances 
] More Frequent Savings Deposits 
] Newspaper Advertising 
] Trust Department Extension 
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] Window Displays 
| ] Investment Literature 
[ | Safe Deposit Renters 
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] Home Safes 
] Factory Savings Plans 


Service 


Corporation 


19 and 21 WARREN STREET 
New York City 


Bank... 
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Predicts Business Activity During 1925 


RITING in The Corn Exchange, the 

monthly publication of the Corn Ex- 
change National Bank of Philadelphia, Prof. 
Arthur S. Dewing of Harvard University 
Says: 

“The year 1925 will probably be a year of 
conspicuous business activity; and this is 
true whatsoever the turn of European 
economics. I am inclined to give less weight 
to European conditions than the majority of 
writers, under the presumption that the po- 
tential demand for ultimate consumers’ 
goods in this country alone is greater than 
ordinarily assumed. Undoubtedly, there is 
much action and counteraction between 
Europe and this country, and when this is 
measured in exports and imports the stagna- 
tion or dislocation of European markets 
would seem to have an astounding influence 


on American business. This implication has 
been unduly emphasized by a type of senti- 
mentalist who is seeking to justify a kind of 
Chauvinistic internationalism on economic 
grounds. Undoubtedly, the prosperity of 
Europe does stimulate our own prosperity; 
and her economic stagnation tends to re- 
tard our own business activity. But in the 
end it is a question of degree; and I am 
inclined to believe our own business cycle 
will run its major course without anything 
like the abberations that European condi- 
tions are said to cause. After all, what will 
stabilize Europe is more work and less talk. 
The difficulty is psychological and not 
economic; its cure is an intention to work 
and pay debts, and not to drink wine and 
find excuses for not paying them.” 


ay 


Banking a la Octavus Roy Cohen 


(Reprinted by permission of The Saturday Evening Post. Copyright, 1925, by the 
Curtis Publishing Company.) 


N a southern community that is owned 
and governed entirely by negroes there is 
a bank that is also run by negroes. 

One of the depositors of this bank left 
the community and moved to a city some 
distance away. After he had settled in his 
new home and become acquainted there, he 
decided to change his account to a local 
bank; so he went to the cashie:, whom he 
knew, and gave him a check for three hun- 
dred and fifty dollars on the negro bank and 
asked to have it transferred to his credit at 
the local bank. The check was duly for- 
warded, and a few days later it came back 
bearing a yellow slip marked insufficient 
funds. 

The cashier happened to see the darky 
depositor on the street and told him to come 
into the bank. When he showed him the slip 
the negro depositor was very much surprised. 

“Marse Jim, I know I done got dat money 
in dem niggers’ bank. Here my bank book 
to prove it. Doan dat show tree hunerd an’ 


eso 


fifty dollars dat I got in dey bank?” he 
asked. 

“Yes, Sam, this shows a balance of three 
hundred and fifty dollars; but maybe you 
have drawn some of it out since your book 
was balanced.” 

“No, sir, I ain’ draw nuttin out dat bank, 
Marse Jim. Dem niggers jest naterally wan’ 
to keep my money, dat’s all de draw dere is 
in dis. You jes write dem agin an’ tell um 
dat eff dey doan sen’ you dis money you 
gwine have de shuruff go get ’em. For dey 
sholy is got my money up dere.” 

“All right; I’ll write them a pretty sharp 
letter and see what they say.” 

He wrote again and sent the check back. 
The letter must have been sharp, for within 
a few days he got this reply: 

“Dear Sir: Us is inclosin a check on de 
Bummingham bank for tree hunerd an’ fifty 
dollars. When us pase a yallow slip on a 
check, us doan mean dat de man what make 
de check ain’t got dat much money in de 
bank, but dat us ain’t.”—J. F. Leeper. 
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“We need a New York connection’ 


By supplementing your own facilities 
with a New York account with The 
Equitable, you can have facilities for 
taking care of practically every require- 
ment that may arise. 

For instance, The Equitable can pur- 
chase securities in all local or foreign 
markets for the investment of reserve 
funds, and your larger depositors can 
have the advantages of our highly special- 
ized credit and business information 
service. 


THE EQUITABLE 
TRUST COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK 
37 WALL STREET 


UPTOWN OFFICE IMPORTERS AND TRADERS OFFICE 
Madison Ave. at 45th St. 247 Broadway 


FOREIGN OFFICES DISTRICT REPRESENTATIVES 
LONDON; 10 Moorgate, E.C.2 PHILADELPHIA: Land Title Building 
Bush House, Aldwych,W.C. 2 BALTIMORE: Calvert and Redwood Sts. 


PARIS: 23 Rue de la Paix CHICAGO: 105 South La Salle St. 
MEXICO Ciry: 48 Calle de Capuchinas SAN FRANCISCO: 485 California St. 
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The Economic Outlook in Austria 
By Emil Lengyel 


American correspondent of the Vienna Financial Weekly ‘‘Die Boerse’* and of the 
Vienna Daily ‘‘Die Stunde” 


HE last two years of Austria’s 

economic life have been charac- 

terized by the re-orientation of 
her economic policy. She had to be 
transformed from an integral part of a 
great economic unit, performing highly 
specialized functions, into an independ- 
ent economic entity. 

While the Austro-Hungarian mon- 
archy was standing, the territory which 
is known today as the Austrian Repub- 
lic had two highly specialized functions, 
as the financial and trading center of 
the empire. There was no country in 
Central Europe prior to the war in 
which financial and trading activities 
had been so centralized as they were 
in Austria. Vienna, the capital of Aus- 
tria, possessed almost autocratic power 
in all questions relating to finance. The 
great Vienna banks had their branches 
all over the empire. The financial power 
they wielded was so overwhelming that, 
with the exception of Hungary which 
enjoyed a limited financial independ- 
ence, the other parts of the empire 
found it impossible to establish their 
own banking institutions. Thus, about 
75 per cent. of all the banks of the 
Austrian part of the monarchy were 
controlled directly or indirectly by 
Vienna financiers. 

Practically the same condition pre- 
vailed in the field of trade as well. 
Vienna had an unassailable position as 
the trading center not only of the mon- 
archy but also of a considerable part 
of Central and Eastern Europe. In ad- 
dition to sheltering the foremost finan- 
cial institutions of the monarchy its 
great advantage was the proximity of an 
excellent waterway, the Danube, and 
more prominently the policy of the Aus- 
trian state railways, which carried on 
an effective “boosting” of the capital 
city. Consequently railway conditions 


were such in Austria, both as regards 
their freight-rate policy and preferen- 
tial routing, that, instead of sending 
their wares directly to the seaport, ex- 
port and import merchants found it 
more convenient to send them first to 
Vienna in order that they might be 
shipped from there to Trieste, Austria’s 
most important seaport. This they did 
even if such a routing meant a consider- 
ably greater mileage. 

The rdle of Vienna and its neigh- 
borhood as the financial and trading 
center of former Austria was a great 
inducement for industrialists to erect 
their factories in the vicinity of the 
Austrian capital. By this means they 
could better avail themselves of the 
financial and trading facilities offered 
by Vienna. Thus, as a secondary re- 
sult, the “hinterland” of Vienna became 
a very important industrial section. 

In the former monarchy no impor- 
tance was attached to the fact that the 
over-industrialized Alpine regions of 
the country, stretching from Vienna to 
Voralberg toward the west and to 
Krajna toward the south, had to rely 
upon the other parts of the monarchy 
for the raw material for their factories. 
The monarchy having been an economic 
unit, it was a comparatively easy task 
to furnish the industria] German-speak- 
ing section of Austria with raw 
materials coming from the non-German 
parts of the empire. The proximity of 
Vienna compensated these industrial re- 
gions for the somewhat higher freight 
rates they had to pay for the transpor- 
tation of raw materials. 

On the other hand, the German- 
speaking parts of Austria had neglected 
agriculture as a means of livelihood of 
their population. The other parts of 
the monarchy comprised exceedingly 
fertile lowlands which grew sufficient 
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MEAT PACKING 


HE stage in Michigan is so crowded with a var- 
iety of industries that Meat Packing seldom has 
received the limelight. 


Thousands of cattle and sheep from the west are 
annually fattened on the fenced ranches of cut-over 
timber lands in the north. 


Slaughtering and meat packing reached an annual 
volume of $57,648,125. a year ago. This bank is an 
important link in this enterprise, for through it the 
entire Great Lakes Region is served. 
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FIRST NATIONAL BANK 
DETROIT MICHIGAN 


The First National Bank, the Central Savings Bank and the 
First National Company of Detroit, are under one ownership. 
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cereals to supply the predominantly in- 
dustrial population of the Alpine coun- 
ties. Hungary, as well as Bohemia and 
Galicia, contained rich wheat-growing 
lands from which wheat could be trans- 
ported to the industrial sections at a 
nominal cost. As industrial activities 
were found to be more lucrative than 
agriculture, the latter was so neglected 
in Austria proper that even before the 
war means had to be devised with a 
view to the prevention of wholesale de- 
sertion of arable lands in the German- 
speaking parts of Austria. 

When after the war the territory of 
the monarchy was reduced to one-fourth 
of what it had been formerly, the con- 
sequences of the one-sided specializa- 
tion of German-Austria became ap- 
parent. On the one hand, the new re- 
public had a financial machinery and 
trading facilities which were sufficient 
to take care of the needs of a territory 
four times as large as the prestnt Aus- 
tria. On the other hand, she was cut 
off from that supply of raw materials 
and, more particularly, of agricultural 
products, the possession of which would 
have enabled the young republic to sup- 
ply its industries and its population 
with the prime necessities of their 
existence. 

The task which confronted the Aus- 
trian Republic was therefore threefold. 
First of all, it had to make a more ade- 
quate use of its trading and financial 
facilities. Secondly, it had to procure 
raw material or what was considered as 
its equivalent, credit for the government 
and the industries. Thirdly, it had to 
make better use of its agricultural 
wealth. 

No wonder that when confronted with 
these tasks, all of which seemed Her- 
culean, a wave of despair swept over 
Austria. For some time it appeared 
that the new republic would not be able 
to maintain its independence. All its 
political parties, without a single excep- 
tion, agreed that the “Austrian mon- 
ster,” as they called it, was not fit for 
life. They were in complete accord in 
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this respect with the majority of the 
population of Austria who did not see 
any way out of the desperate situation 
of their country, except by joining one 
of the neighboring states. 


STEADY PROGRESS SINCE THE WAR 


Looking back upon those days and the 
years that have followed, one cannot 
help being impressed by the steady 
progress Austria has been making. The 
recurrent financial crises of the last 
two years, which seemed to obscure 
temporarily Austria’s bright prospects, 
served only to rid the country of a great 
number of immature financial ventures 
which had appeared in the wake of pros- 
perity. They are the well-known con- 
sequences of overspeculation and do not 
in the least counterbalance the progress 
Austria has lately been making. 

The story of how the apparently 





































MEMORIES: THAT WILL 
LAST FOR YEARS . 


|b a you spend six dollars a day on your _asisdone by the college boys and girls. Plenty 
holiday last year? Probably that and a __ of deck space, salons and smoking rooms. 





great deal more. And what did you do that You can tour and live well on six dollars ; 
was unique or thrilling? What did you find 4 day—bring your own car, uncrated, or rent 
to carry away? . . . Sunburn. one reasonably. The French Alps, the ' 

Why not go to France this year and have _ Pyrenees, are like nothing you've ever seen 
an entire change, a mental stimulus, a new __ ... villages perched on the eaves of the world, ; 
outlook, and memories forever? and wild and gorgeous mountain passes. | 

You can book passage for one hundred and Walk into France at the French Line gang- ' 
forty dollars on the big, one - cabin liners, plank in New York. . . at Havre, the port of 
French as France itself. You can even make Paris, just another gangplank . . . then the 


a round trip for one hundred and sixty-two boat train — and in three hours you're in 
dollars, tourist class, with individual cabins, | Paris—Write for booklet on France. 
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BANKING CORPORATION 
Capital, Surplus and Undivided Profits 
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hopeless Austrian situation turned into 
a promising one is one of the most 
heroic chapters of contemporary Eu- 
rope’s economic history. An energetic 
international action coupled with the 
reawakened sense of responsibility and 
self-confidence of the Austrians are 
considered as mainly instrumental in 
Austria’s resurrection. Three years ago 
a forlorn little country, today Austria 
is held up to the other countries of 
Central Europe as the most inspiring il- 
lustration of economic progress. 

The first task to be tackled was the 
elimination of that ill feeling on the 
part of Austria’s neighbors which at the 
beginning of the post-war era, made 
their intercourse with the former mother 
country all but impossible. Without this 
Austria would have had no chance of 
making any use of its well-developed 
financial and trading facilities, so far 
at least as the neighbor states were con- 
cerned. At the same time the continua- 
tion of the policy of suspicion and jeal- 
ousy would have prevented the succes- 
sion states from placing their much- 
needed services at the disposal of the 
new republic. As a consequence of Aus- 
tria’s efforts along these lines, liberal 
trade agreements have been concluded 
with all the nations whose territories 
are contiguous with Austria. These 
agreements contain, with the exception 





of that which had been concluded be- 
tween Austria and Hungary, the most- 
favored-nation clause. 


SUPREMACY OF THE VIENNESE BANKS 


Very rapidly the Viennese banks have 
regained their supremacy in the succes- 
sion states and in the Balkans. Al- 
though so-called ‘nationalization laws” 
have been enacted in Czechoslovakia and 
Jugoslavia, the two most important suc- 
cession states, Austrian finance found 
ways and means by which the greatest 
part of the lost ground could be re- 
covered. Officially, most of the foreign 
branches of the Vienna banks had to 
sever relations with their head offices; 
but, unofficially at least, Austrian capi- 
tal retained control in them. In order 
to comply with the regulations of the 
nationalization laws, which prescribed 
that the Czechoslovak and Jugoslav 
banks should be under the control of the 
nationals of these countries, part of the 
shares of banks involved was turned 
over to the citizens of the countries men- 
tioned, and at the same time their man- 
agement was placed, at least nominally, 
into the hands of directors who were 
nationals of the succession states. The 
governments of the new states tolerated 
this nominal transfer of power, since 
the old branch offices of the Vienna 
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Commonwealth Bank 


Spring Street and Bowery 


First Avenue Office 


77th Street and First Ave. 


Bronx Office 
155th Street and Third Ave. 


Lexington Office 
Lexington Ave. at 57th Street 


New York 


Resources over $14,000,000.00 


Member New York Clearing House 
Member Federal Reserve System 
New York State Depositary 


Complete Foreign Banking Facilities 
Correspondents in All Parts of the World 


banks were equipped with facilities 
which the newly established domestic 
banks did not possess. It is not sur- 
prising therefore that today the Vienna 
banks and their affiliations, located in 
the succession states, are once again 
carrying on the bulk of the financial 
transactions in the territory which form- 
erly belonged to the Austro-Hungarian 
Monarchy. 

The Vienna Boerse, too, has main- 
tained its supremacy in the Danube 
states. The Vienna quotations of the 
securities of joint stock companies of 
the succession states are considered 
more important than the quotations of 
the national boerses. New issues orig- 
inating in the succession states are first 
listed on the Vienna Stock Exchange. 
The repercussion of a “crash” on the 
Vienna Boerse is very vividly felt on the 
exchanges of Budapest, Prague and 
Zagreb. In a word, the countries sit- 
uated in the basin of the Danube still 
look to Vienna as their financial center. 


OBTAINING RAW MATERIALS AND CREDITS 


However important the rehabilitation 
of financial and trade connections might 
have been, Austria’s recovery would 
not have been possible if she had not 
been able to obtain raw materials and 
credit, to the lack of which the prostra- 
tion in the first post-armistice years was 
mainly due In order to prevent famine 
the government had to import food- 
stuffs and to pay for them out of treas- 
ury receipts. This consumed enormous 
amounts which could not be covered by 
taxation. At the same time the govern- 
ment paid doles to tens of thousands of 
unemployed. The state railways were 
operating at a huge loss since, due to the 
prostration of industry, freight rates 
could not be increased. Industry could 
not recover from the post-war shock 
since there was practically no coal in 
the country. In this emergency the gov- 
ernment had to import coal from 
Czechoslovakia and Upper Silesia, pay- 
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ing for it the high prices prevailing on 
the international markets and turning it 
over to the consumers at a price which 
was only a fraction of the cost. 


THE INTERNATIONAL LOAN 


this would end the vicious circle of cur- 
rency depreciation and government 
gratuities such as had ruined the Aus- 
trian Treasury in the past. 

Although it was in the middle of 1921 
that Sir William Goode submitted his 


‘ a plan to the Allied powers, it was not 

at was Sir William Goode, head of until August 31, 1922, that a loan which 
the Austrian section of the Reparation |. i9 be floated under the auspices 
Commission, who Grst emphasised the 4+ u,, League of Nations was seriously 
necessity of obtaining an international .,.cidered. On October 4, 1922, the 

. ad b b 
loan. He suggested that part of this .o-called Geneva protocols were sign2d, 
loan should be utilized for financing the 450, provided for the granting to Aus- 
government’s food and coal purchases 4.:, of a loan of 650.000,000 gold 
ed . ? BJ 

and for typo the Austrian cur-  ,ronen (about $180,000,000) of which 
amas € pointed out that as soon 520,000,000 was to cover the deficit of 
as the currency was stabilized the re- 4p. Austrian budget until December 31, 
turn of prosperity in Austria was in- 1924, and 130,000,000 kronen was to 
evitable. Prosperity, on its part, would pe set aside for the purpose of refund- 
enable the population and the industries jing an equal amount advanced by the 
to purchase foodstuff and coal without Allies. The protocols provided at the 
any government aid. In his opinion, same time that by the end of 1924 the 
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budget of Austria must be balanced. 

December 31, 1924, was therefore a 
very important date in the history of 
Austria. On that date the Austrian 
budget must be balanced for the first 
time in ten years. From that day on 
the Chief Commissioner of the League, 
who is in charge of accounting the in- 
ternational loan which had been floated 
in favor of Austria, must refuse the dis- 
bursement of any funds to cover the 
deficit of the Austrian budget. More- 
over, according to the plan of the finan- 
cial experts of the League of Nations, 
the reorganization of Austria’s finances 
must be terminated on December 31, 
1924, so that from that day on there 
should not be any obstacle in the way of 
full economic rehabilitation of Austria 
and of her finances being placed on a 
peace basis. 


BALANCING OF THE BUDGET 


As a matter of fact, Austria’s budget 
had been balanced before December 31, 


1924. The result obtained under the 
reconstruction plan was better than 
could be anticipated. According to the 
plan of the financial experts of the 
League of Nations the deficit of the 
Austrian budget was estimated to 
amount to 141,000,000 gold kronen in 
the first half of 1923 and to 79,000,000 
gold kronen in the second half of the 
same year. Instead of this the aggre- 
gate deficit for the whole year was 
about 110,000,000 gold kronen. As to 
1924 there is a _ surplus’ which, 
it is expected, will be greater than the 
rather pessimistic reports of Dr. Zim- 
merman, the High Commissioner of the 
League of Nations, indicated. 


TERMINATION OF FINANCIAL CONTROL 


The task of Austria’s financial reor- 
ganization having been terminated, the 
government of the republic petitioned 
the fifth Assembly of the League of Na- 
tions, meeting at Geneva in September 
and October, 1924, requesting that the 
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Austrian authorities should be allowed 
free hand in disposing of the treasury 
funds and that full control over the 
financial affairs of the country should 
be restored to them. Briefly, Austria 
wants immediate return to full financial 
independence and the termination of the 
services of Dr. Zimmerman. In par- 
liament and in the press it is pointed 
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out continually that the “dictatorship” 
of the High Commissioner is humiliating 
for Austria and that it had deprived her 
of the most elementary sovereign rights. 
It is charged that neither the govern- 
ment nor the parliament can initiate 
any executive or legislative measures 
without first obtaining the permission of 
Dr. Zimmerman to do so, since any 
measure passed over the preliminary 
veto of the High Commissioner could 
not be carried out in default of the 
necessary funds, over the disbursement 
of which the Commissioner has discre- 
tional powers. 

Anticipating the refusal of the 
League to terminate the financial con- 
trol over Austria, the government of 
the republic petitioned the League that 
even if the complete abolition of the 
office of the High Commissioner would 
not be feasible at the present moment 
the Austrian Government should have 
authority to dispose of the balance of 
the proceeds of the international loan. 
The government supported its request 
by pointing out that a great part of the 
balance had been subscribed in Austria 
so that it did not seem unfair that the 
Austrian investors should have authority 
to dispose of the amounts thus secured. 
The reason the Austrian Government 
desired the release of the funds was 
described in the official document as for 
“purposes of investment.” 

Acting upon the recommendation of 
its Austrian and financial sections, the 
Assembly of the League of Nations re- 
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fused compliance with the request of the 
Austrian Government. It justified its 
refusal by pointing out that opportunity 
must be given the original plan of the 
League to demonstrate how it works 
under normal conditions such as Aus- 
tria will enjoy in 1925, when its first 
“peace time” budget will be in force. 
The additional reason for the refusal is 
that the League did not think it could 
use its discretional power in removing 
the financial control over Austria until 
all those nations which had guaranteed 
the Austrian loan have given their con- 
sent to such action. Since it is pre- 
dominantly the money of the nationals 
of foreign countries which is: invested 
in Austria, they must have an oppor- 
tunity of supervising the financial trans- 
actions of the country until they decide 
otherwise. 

By way of compensation, the Assem- 
bly of the League of Nations determined 
that the budget of 1925 may reach the 
amount of 495,000,000 gold kronen 


(almost $100,000,000). This means 
that, after having covered the regular 
expenditures, the Austrian Government 
is entitled to use the surplus income for 
investment purposes. This amount, it is 
estimated, will be considerably in excess 
of $100,000,000. Moreover, the Aus- 
trian Government is entitled to disburse 
the equivalent of an additional $10,- 
000,000 for the same purposes. In 
case this amount is not covered by the 
national income, the High Commis- 
sioner of the League of Nations is 
authorized to release from the proceeds 
of the international loans such amounts 
as will supplement the balance of the 
expenditures. 


AUSTRIA’S RECONSTRUCTION PROGRAM 


It will be easily appreciated that this 
latter decision of the League of Nations 
is of enormous portent for Austria. It 
means that in 1925, for the first time in 
the life of the Austrian Republic, it will 
be in a position to make constructive 
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investments on a considerable scale. It 
means that the period of real construc- 
tion has begun and that, on December 
31, 1924, Austria has passed a land- 
mark on the road toward economic 
stabilization. It is equally significant 
to note that the investment program of 
the government includes the purchase of 
locomotives, the improvement of high- 
ways, the development of the water- 
power system and the erection of public 
buildings. 

The most important part of this am- 
bitious program is the development of 
the Austrian water-power system. The 
water-power resources of Austria are 
exceedingly rich, but until recently they 
had not been exploited to any consider- 
able extent. It was only post-war neces- 
sity which has compelled the Austrians 
to give more thought to the means by 
which the import of expensive foreign 
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coal could be eliminated. The aggre- 
gate water power of Austria, which can 
be used for practical purposes, is esti- 
mated at 2,000,000 horse power, of 
which only the sixth part had been 
utilized until 1920. In 1923 the re- 
covery of the country permitted the elec- 
trification of some of the most important 
Alpine railway routes in Tyrol and 
Voralberg by means of water-power 
transmission. A few months ago the 
City of Vienna opened up its huge 
water-power plant which furnishes 
power for the municipal-owned public 
utilities. If present plans are carried 
out according to schedule, Austria will 
rank directly next to Switzerland as 
possessing the second largest water- 
power system in Europe. 

Scrutinizing the details of the recon- 
struction programs for 1925, as elab- 
orated by the Austrian Government and 
some of the Austrian municipalities, one 
observes that their outstanding thought 
is to make Austria a_ self-sufficient 
economic unit—as far as such 4 
metamorphosis is possible—and to cor- 
rect the wrongs which are the conse- 
quences of her overspecialization along 
financial and trading lines. In this re- 
spect the most-favored-nation clause 
serves the same purpose as the electri- 
fication of the Austrian railways and the 
development of Austria’s water-power 
system. 

The desire to make Austria an eco- 
nomic unit is responsible for the ef- 
forts of leading Austrian statesmen 
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aimed at the development of her agri- the annual average milk output of the 
culture. Contrasting Austrian agricul- Austrian dairies is 50 per cent. less than 
tural results with German results, and the Swiss output. Concerning forestry, 
Austrian dairying and cattle-breeding Austria had been neglected likewise, 
achievements with Swiss achievements, despite the fact that 38 per cent. of her 
one can appreciate the importance of territory is covered with woods. Austria 
improvements which Austria will have is one of the most important timber- 
to introduce in this direction. Of course, producing countries of the world, rank- 
it is true that whatever methods might ing in Europe as fourth behind Finland, 
be applied. Austria could not be trans- Sweden and Russia. In the opinion of 
formed into a prominently agricultural experts her timber alone could make 
country since, at the very best, only 23 Austria a prosperous country. It will 
per cent. of her area can be considered devolve therefore upon the Austrians to 
as potential arable land. Recent sta- exploit the natural wealth of their coun- 
tistics show that in Austria the per acre try as far as agriculture, dairying and 
quantity of agricultural products was forestry are concerned. Undoubtedly 
only 75 per cent. of that obtained in under the old system of financial and 
Germany. Similarly, although Austria trading hegemony the territory of what 
has practically the same natural advan-_ is Austria today was not exploited to 
tages for cattle-breeding as Switzerland, such an extent as to make the activities 
and although she is more than twice as just mentioned worth the special atten- 
large as her Western neighbor, yet Aus- tion of the German-speaking popula- 
tria has approximately 20 per cent. less tion of the monarchy. 

cattle then the Helvetian Republic. As Michael Hainisch, president of the 
to dairying, she is even worse off, since Austrian Republic, who is an interna- 
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tionally-known authority in agricultural 
sciences, has recently published a book 
in which he points out the dangers in- 
herent in Austria’s neglect of availing 
herself of the riches of her soil. He 
agrees with foreign observers that the 
present situation could be improved by 
the formation of farmers’ co-operative 
societies which would buy agricultural 
implements collectively. When consid- 
ering this problem, however, it must 
not be forgotten that the mountain- 
ous character of the Austrian farm- 
ing districts limits in many cases the 
usefulness of the co-operative societies 
to the inhabitants of a single valley ; and 
often a valley is cultivated by a single 
farmer family only; so that, in such in- 
stances, co-operation among the farmers 
is well-nigh impossible. However, it is 
generally appreciated that the agricul- 
tural situation of the country must be 
improved. With the first Austrian nor- 


mal budget already passed by the 
League of Nations, the government of 
the republic will be able to devote more 
attention to this problem. It will now 
be in a position to carry on more in- 
tensive campaigns of agricultural in- 
struction and demonstration. Making 
the Austrian people ‘“‘agricultural- 
minded” is one of the great tasks which 
confront the government in its efforts to 
reconstruct the economic structure of 
the country. 


A MORE HOPEFUL SPIRIT 


Having progressed so far, the pes- 
simism of the Austrians concerning the 
future of their country is waning. A 
considerable number of the Austrians 
go so far as to eulogize “small statism,” 
as they term it. They point out that 
being a great power, such as Austria 
was before the war, had its own great 
disadvantages. Then she had to main- 
tain a formidable army, the expenses of 
which weighed heavily on the shoulders 
of the taxpayers. Moreover, she had to 
support a hypertrophied foreign service 
which, instead of being subservient to 
the economic welfare of the country, 
constantly menaced Austria’s prosperity 
by conjuring up international conflicts 
and all that goes with it. Consequently, 
they argue in Austria’s case, great 
power meant equally great uncertainty 
and frequent economic crises. 

Being a small state, Austria enjoys 4 
privileged position. Instead of being 
a menace she has become the object of 
protection of the whole world in general 
and her neighbors in particular. Aus- 
tria therefore does not need to keep up 
an expensive army and an equally ex- 
pensive foreign service. Moreover, 4s 
Austria develops into a more self- 
sufficient community, her population is 
given the opportunity to develop, at the 
same time, those resources of the coun- 
try, natural and otherwise, which had 
been neglected under the old régime. 
The fable about Austria’s unfitness to 
live is no longer told and if told it is no 
longer believed. The example of Swit- 
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zerland is very often quoted as illustrat- 
ing the contention that no matter how 
small a country is it can be even more 


prosperous than its greater neighbors 
if it makes adequate use of the resources 
which are at its disposal. 


Favorable Trade Outlook for South 


American Countries in 1925 


By Norman C. Stenning 


President Anglo-South American Trust Company of New York, representing the Anglo- 
South American Bank in the Eastern part of the United States* 


HE Argentine Republic during 1924 
Tew: ed a period of greater prosperity 
than it has had for a very long time. 
Probably the best indication of the improved 
situation is that reflected by the rate of ex- 
change which on December 31, 1923, was 
quoted at 138.20, and has now improved to 
ircund 109 
This rise in the value of the Argentine 
peso is primarily due to the improved con- 
ditions in Europe where, thanks to the more 
normal situation, a great many Argentine 
products have found a ready market. This 
condition has also been enhanced by the 
failure of the wheat crop in Europe, which 
synchronised with an unusually abundant 
rop in the Argentine. According to the 


latest figures available, the total of cereal 
shipments made from the Argentine for the 
first ten months of 1924 was 10,253,354 
metric tons, against 7,571,047 in 1923 and 
6,497,079 in 1922 for the same period. The 
price of wheat June 30, 1924 was $13.30 
(paper per 100 kilos) against $11 the pre- 
vious year, while the prices of other cereals 
were practically unchanged on those two 
dates. At the middle of November the quo- 
tation was $15.95 for wheat, while corn and 
oats were $11.35 and $9.85 respectively, 


*The Anglo-South American Bank, one of the 
leading banking institutions in England, has 
sixty-two branches and affiliations in the United 
States, South America and abroad. Capital and 
reserves exceed $60,000,000. The bank has been 
established thirty-six years In South America. 
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which compared with $8.35 and $8.05 on 
June 30, 1923. 

Zven more encouraging has been the im- 
provement in the livestock industry of that 
Republic. The amount of meat exported 
during the first seven months of 1924 was 
well above the corresponding amount for the 
previous year, while the number of cattle 
slaughtered during the same period was 700,- 
000 more than in the 1923 period. Prices at 
the stock yards varied from 30 to 33 cents 
per kilo, live weight, compared with a 25 
cent average for the previous period. While 
the margin of profit to the breeder is still 
small it is nevertheless a great improvement 
over the losses he sustained during 1923, 
and the spending power of the people gen- 
erally has been affected to a considerable 
extent. 


MARKED INCREASE IN ARGENTINE WEALTH 


The Argentine Republic is a country of 
enormous potential wealth and even with its 
large tracts of undeveloped land, it has in- 
creased in wealth very rapidly during the 


last thirty years. The national wealth in 
1922 was estimated at $13,178,000,000 gold 
as compared with $2,477,000,000 in 1890. 
The development is very greatly due to 
British capital, which has invested enormous 
sums in the construction of railways, ete. 

There was an adverse trade balance in 
1923 amounting to $97,069,000 gold, but fig- 
ures for the first half of 1924 showed a 
marked improvement, imports having de- 
creased by $22,000,000 while export values 
have increased by $113,000,000. This at 
least is one very good reason why exchange 
should not fall back to any great extent in 
the near future, although all the factors 
which are usually taken into account by 
foreign exchange experts can easily be coun- 
teracted by one important loan, whether 
governmental or otherwise. 

There is a great tendency to encourage 
local manufacturers, and almost anything 
can be obtained from local factories, but 
there is nevertheless a big field for the 
American manufacturer if he can compete 
with European prices. 
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Ernesto Tornquist & Co. 


Limited 


Buenos Aires 


Oldest and Largest Financial House in South America 
Established in 1830 


Fully paid up Capital, Reserves and Surplus 
$16,809,980.00 Argentine Gold 
Specialize in the Investment of Foreign Capital in State, 
Mortgage, Industrial and Public Utility Bonds and Shares 


Money on Mortgages Placed Direct 


BANKING TRANSACTIONS OF ALL KINDS 


Handle Foreign Exchange and Give Prompt and Careful Attention 
to the Collection of Drafts 


Administration of Real and Personal Property 


This Bank will be Pleased to Serve You in All Business Relations 
with the Argentine and Contiguous Countries 


CORRESPONDENCE IN ALL LANGUAGES INVITED 








CHILE IN GOOD CONDITION 


The improved conditions in commerce in 
Chile are not reflected by exchange rates, 
although the latter have improved to a slight 
extent. The commercial situation, however, 
is good, and the country seems to have ac- 
customed itself to a low valued peso. The 
production of nitrate of soda for the twelve 
months to June 30, 1924, was 2,219,499 tons, 
against 1,499,621 for the previous year, while 
the shipments for the same periods remained 
approximately the same, at 2,100,000 tons. 
Although Chile exports a large quantity of 
copper, it is the nitrate business which really 
represents the national wealth, and so long 
as the market for this commodity remains 
good Chile is fairly certain to prosper. With 
increasing prices of copper, however, the 
country must be in a much happier position, 
and the amount exported is increasing 
steadily. Practically the whole of Chile 
consists of a range of mountains composed 
almost entirely of mineral ores of great 
value. At no point are these mountains a 
great distance from the sea, and the cost of 
transportation, even if a railway had to be 
specially built, would not be heavy. 

The budget deficit, which amounted in 


1923 to 110,584,189 pesos, was reduced in 
1924 to 8,064,161, while for 1925 it is con- 
fidently expected to be balanced. Condi- 
tions there must therefore be considered as 
very promising for the future. 


UNUSUAL PROSPERITY IN PERU 


Peru is another country which has enjoyed 
unusual prosperity, and its export surplus 
for the first half of 1924 was some $15,000,- 
000 which compared with some $9,000,000 
for the first half of 1923. In the second 
half of 1923 the excess of exports amounted 
to some $30,000,000, and although there con- 
tinues to be a big excess of exports, the value 
may not be maintained owing to the lower 
prices of Peru’s chief exports—sugar and 
cotton. This is another country that offers 
a wide field for development. The moun- 
tains are rich with ores of all kinds, while 
the valleys and plains at varying altitudes 
can be used for the cultivation of almost 
everything. 


CENTRAL AMERICAN COUNTRIES 


Throughout Central America conditions: 
are favorable, thanks to the high prices 
which have been ruling in the coffee market 
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for some time past. At the same time most 
of these countries for one reason or another 
have succeeded in placing their exchange 
more or less at par with the United States, 
and this also applies to Colombia and Ven- 
ezuela. While most of those countries have 
in the past been very dependent on their 
coffee crop to balance their trade movement 
with the rest of the world, more attention 


will be now focused on other products. 
Venezuela in particular is fortunate in pos- 
sessing a very valuable oil field which is 
fast being developed and promises to be of 
the greatest value. The prospect generally 
is therefore distinctly favorable and, given 
a continuance of stable government, all of 
these countries should be in for a period of 
steady development and prosperity. 


& 


Review of Countries 


GREAT BRITAIN’S TREATY WITH GERMANY 


N December representatives of the 

British and German Governments, 

after negotiations in London concluded 
a commercial treaty between the two coun- 
tries. ‘The terms of this treaty grant to 
Britain most-favored-nation treatment and 
it is understood this was granted on condi- 
tion that (1) German banks be allowed to 
establish branches in England; (2) the em- 
ployment of Germans on an equal footing 
with other foreigners in British shipping be 
permitted; (3) that the Reparations Re- 
covery Act, by the terms of which 26 per 
cent. of the value of German exports to 
Great Britain is held in England on 
Reparation account, be repealed. The British 
acceded to the first two demands and rec- 
ommended that the Germans, the Agent 
General for Reparation Payment, and the 
Transfer Committee draft an arrangement 
with regard to the third, which arrangement 
would be favorably considered by the 
British Government. 
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GOLD BASIS EXPECTED IN 1925 


Early in January the pound sterling 
reached 4.7234,—the highest point in nearly 
six years and only 141% cents below parity. 
With parity thus in sight there is justifica- 
tion for the many optimistic predictions 
made in the first-of-the-year forecasts for 
British finance. 

Most of these predictions point to restora- 
tion of the gold basis during 1925. When it 
comes it will come as a result, says the 
New York Evening Post, of the “marriage 
of finance” and this idea is further expressed 
thus: 


When it arrives, something will happen which 
the average citizen will hear little about, but 
which will be one of the most important factors 
in the world today. New York and London will 
become the Siamese twins of finance. The 
Federal Reserve Board and the Bank of Eng- 
land will go into invisible partnership. 

New York will not change the discount rate 
without London changing it at the same time, 
and no great new moves in policy will be un- 
dertaken in one city without the advice of the 
other being asked. New York and London will 
rule the world’s credit, and to do so must rule 
it simultaneously. 


Already this alliance exists and the Federal 
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San Juan 


HE production of coconuts in Porto 
Rico for export is stillin its infancy 
the Island ships annually to the United 
States some 20,000,000 fresh nuts. We 
finance a large majority of these ship- 
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Reserve Board and the Bank of England keep 
one another intimately informed of their inten- 
tions and ideas. But when London is back on 
a gold standard this cordial relationship will 
become the most binding kind of marriage. 


When gold parity comes there will also 
end the long controversy regarding this sub- 
ject which throughout the past year divided 
British financial opinion into two groups. 
This controversy still rages—on the one 
hand there is desire for gold standard and 
on the other a fear of possible unfavorable 
developments from too hasty resumption of 
the gold market. 

The London Economist sums up the situa- 
tion in these words: 


Is there any likelihood that such an announce- 
ment will be made in the near future? We be- 
lieve that if events move as we have suggested, 
and are favorable in the new year, British 
opinion would strongly support the bank and 
the Treasury in such action as might be neces- 
sary. Two years ago the pound sterling—in 
Lloyd George’s phrase—looked the dollar in the 
face and turned away. There is a very wide- 
spread feeling that it is time to put an end 
to the policy of drift. 

Opinion in America is looking in the same 
direction, and there is no doubt that some 
form of co-operation could be arranged, or 
assistance given, in the New York market if it 
were thought necessary. This attitude is not 
the outcome of philanthropy. It is dictated by 
two motives of self-interest. On the one hand, 
American opinion regards the restoration of the 
pound as one of the key moves in the stabiliza- 
tion of European conditions, and hence in the 
restoration of her chief market. On the other, 
the wisest Americans realize that if the world 
does not resume the gold standard, the Ameri- 
can monetary and banking system will be in 
danger of being broken down if it is flooded 
with the whole of the world’s gold available as 
currency. Her power of absorption is not un- 
limited, and her responsible financiers will be 
greatly relieved when the golden flood is more 
evenly distributed. 


EMPIRE TRADE PLAN 


The economie policy of the new Conserva- 
tive gove-»ment was outlined in Parliament 


by Premier Baldwin in December. ‘The 
outline of this policy follows: 

With respect to the safeguarding of in- 
dustries, a bill will be introduced entitling 
any industry which can prove itself sub- 
stantial and efficient to general protection 
against unfair competition due to depre- 
ciated currency, longer hours of labor or 
lower wages. 

In regard to imperial preference an im- 
perial economic committee will set up terms 
of preference and will “consider the pos- 
sibility of improving methods of preparing 
for market and marketing within the United 
Kingdom food products of the overseas parts 
of the empire with a view to increasing the 
consumption of such products in the United 
Kingdom in preference to imports from for- 
eign countries and to promote the interests 
both of producers and consumers.” 

It was estimated that it would be possible 
to allocate the sum of £1,000,000 a year for 
this object. The first articles to be remitted 
would be meat and fruit. 

Dealing with the Imperial Conference, 
Premier Baldwin said all the resolutions of 
the Imperial Conference which involve the 
reduction of duties would be brought before 
the House and would be included in the 
next budget. 

As to taxes on food, the Premier said 
there could never be a complete system of 
preference as it is understood in America 
until such a time as the country consented 
to have taxes on food, by which was meant 
taxes on food of normal, general and daily 
consumption. Such taxation today was not 
practical politics, he said. 
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France 
FRENCH TRADE 


ROM the French Bureau of Information 

in the United States there is issued the 
following illuminating report of the progress 
of French trade for the first ten months of 
1924: 


The external trade of France for the first ten 
months of 1924 shows a very interesting prog- 
ress. The imports, for instance, reached 32,- 
500,000,000 francs, as against 28,581,000,000 
francs in 1923. The increase for the imports 
is therefore over 7,000,000,000 francs, or 27 per 
cent. 

The exports for that same period rose to 
33,797,000,000 francs as against 24,340,000,000 
francs. The increase is therefore 9,457,000,- 
000, or 40 per cent. 

It is important to note that in the exports, 
the manufactured articles represent 20,662,000,- 
000 francs for the first ten months of 1924, as 
against only 13,113,000,000 francs during the 
corresponding period of 1923. The increase is 
therefore 7,549,000,000 francs, or 57% per cent. 

These favorable results are evidently due, to 
a certain extent, to the general increase of 
prices, but this incrase does not entirely ex- 
plain them, so that we may consider such re- 
sults as a new proof of the economic develop- 
ment of the country and of its extensive rela- 
tions with other nations. 

It is, finally, important to mention that the 
foreign trade balance is favorable up to this 
day—exports exceeding imports by 1,380,000,000 
francs. 

Those who have been so pessimistic about 
France’s economic recovery have only to con- 
sult the statistics concerning the external trade 
of France and the collection of taxes. They will 
understand, from these figures which speak for 
themselves, that they can be frankly optimistic 
about France’s future prosperity. 


EFFORT TO CONTROL BANK NOTES 


An interesting legislative effort is being 
made in France to control the expansion of 
note circulation. With a view to doing this 
the French Parliament has passed a bill 
exempting from stamp duty certain pay- 
ments made by check or transfer. The 
avowed purpose of this bill is to increase 
the use of checks and thereby reduce the 
note circulation through reducing the neces- 
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sity for drawing large sums of actual money 
from banks for ordinary payments. 

It is proving very difficult, however, to 
alter the old habits of the French public, 
who find the actual bank notes far more 
practicable than checks for all ordinary pay- 
ments. ‘The bank statutes have never con- 
tained any limitation on the fixed note cir- 
culation in its relation to the gold reserve. 
The legal maximum for outstanding circula- 
tion has, however, regularly been fixed by 
law, but it has always been raised when the 
requirements of trade necessitated such in- 
crease. Thus, on the eve of the war, cir- 
culation had reached six billions. 

A large proportion of the bank notes was 
then covered by actual bank reserves, but 
there was no legal obligation for this. In 
addition to the 6,000,000,000 pre-war circula- 
tion of bank notes there were then circulat- 
ing five or six billion francs in gold or silver 
coin, so that the public had the use of eleven 
or twelve billion francs of monetary tokens 
for its payments. Since that time prices 
have increased in France four-fold, and 
furthermore, credit since the war has been 
narrower and the habit of paying cash has 
grown rather than relaxed. 

This is why the Paris banking community 
continues to insist that the present amount 
of bank notes outstanding instead of con- 
stituting inflation of the currency barely 
corresponds to the pre-war figure if allow- 
ance is made for the change in value of the 
franc and the fact that all gold and silver 
coin has disappeared from circulation. 


Germany 


RAILROAD LOAN FROM AMERICA 


C= of the most important special loans 
secured in the United States and Lon- 
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. but don for special German industries was the private management. The system comprises 

In $15,000,000 credit granted to the German about 33,000 miles of road and is the largest 
cula- State Railway Company. The New York in the world. The equipment consists of 
ulat- banks participating in this loan were the 31,000 locomotives, 70,000 passenger cars and 
silver Chase Securities Corporation, Speyer & 750,000 freight cars, the condition of which 
leven Co. Blair and Co., the Equitable Trust Co., is superior to the pre-war condition due to 
ykens the Bank of the Manhattan Co., and the J. unremitting efforts by the German Govern- 
rices Henry Schroder Banking Corporation. The ment after the war to improve them. 

and purpose of the loan is to provide temporary 
been working capital so that the entire German GERMAN-FRENCH IRON NEGOTIATIONS 
1 has railroad system may be placed on a money- 

making basis, thereby aiding the carrying One of the economic developments, the 

unity out of the Dawes Plan for Reparation pay- possibility of which causes disquietude in 
ount ments. England, is that of a mentioned consolida- 
con- This credit, says the New York Times tion of German and French metal syndicates. 
arely quoting Wall Street rumors, is likely to be There has already occurred an important 
llow- followed by a long-term bond issue, but arrangement in the “heavy industry” of Ger- 
f the on this subject the American banking group many whereby the Rough Steel Combine 


silver 


is silent. Speyer & Co. and the London 
Schroder firm have figured prominently in 
recent German deals, among their recent 
purchases being $10,000,000 of capital stock 
of the Deutsche Bank, Germany’s largest 
private hank. 

The German State Railway Company was 
organized in accordance with the Dawes 
Plan to operate the German system under 


came into existence. This combine was 
created to meet the problem of overproduc- 
tion and functions by limiting production to 
the demand of the market. The Krupp and! 
the Thyssen groups are two of the six com- 
panies forming the combine. 

No actual steps have been taken, as far as 
is known, to form a Franco-German steel: 
syndicate. However on behalf of the eight: 
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largest German corporations, Fritz Thyssen 
has offered in Paris to take annually a fixed 
quantity of the surplus iron output of 
France at the prices quoted for French iron 
at Antwerp. In exchange, however, he stip- 
ulated that France must apply her minimum 
tariff to German steel and iron manufac- 
tured goods. ‘Thyssen did not state the 
quantity of French iron which he would take. 

His proposal was made in connection with 
the pending negotiations for a Franco- 
German commercial treaty. 


Italy 


PUBLIC FINANCE IMPROVEMENT 


HE financial world has grown familiar 

with the continued reports of improved 
public finance in Italy. A _ recent survey 
made by Luigi Einandi, a well-known econ- 
omist, indicates still further progress. In- 
stead of the expected budgetary deficit of 
2616 million lire the deficit was only 623 
million. The tax yield continues to expand. 








The dominant feature of the economic situa- 
tion of Italy is that the state is no longer 
the almost exclusive consumer of the public 
savings. It is paying off old loans instead 
of floating new ones, and the savings of the 
Italian people—which were 28,126 millions 
lire at the end of June 1922, 32,333 millions 
in June 1923, and 35,000 millions in June 
1924—now find employment in agriculture, 
industry, and trade. 


Austria 


MOOD OF REACTION TOWARD AUSTRIA 


FTER two years of unbounded optimism 
regarding Austrian rehabilitation there 
has followed a mood of reaction. Outside of 
Austria there is a measure of skepticism and 
in Austria the question is asked as to 
whether or not reconstruction is a paper 
effect. 
In view of this changed mood it is in- 
teresting to learn the opinion of an Austrian 
financial expert, Dr. Rudolph Sieghart, as 
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recently given to the correspondent of the 
New York Times. Dr. Sieghart is president 
of the Oesterreichische Bodencreditanstalt. 
This authority said, in part: 

“There is no doubt that sentiment abroad 
toward Austria, formerly so favorable, has 
changed recently for the worse. These 
doubts as to the situation in this country 
originated with the stock exchange crisis, 
the continual soaring of prices, the increas- 
ing number of unemployed and the high 
discount rate. The all-important question is, 
are these passing nervous disorders or are 
they inherent organic defects of our con- 
stitution ? 

“The stock exchange crisis, now happily 
over, was the liquidation of the inflation 
process ending with the survival of the fit- 
test. The big old banks of Vienna, which 
stuck to their old substantial traditions and 
far-seeing management, have proved their 
vitality by emerging unscathed from the 
crisis. 

* * ~ + 

“The burning question of the moment is, 
‘Will Austria be able to stand on her own 
legs after the termination of League con- 
trol? ‘There is one point on which all par- 
ties in Austria agree. The currency must be 


kept stable, but post-war experience has 
taught us that stable currency is impossible 
as long as the budget continues t» show a 
deficit. Our instinct of self-preservation 
will prevent a relapse to the old deficit and 
paper currency system. Our slogan is, ‘No 
more inflation.’ 
~ * * * 

“The most important condition of keeping 
up this improvement is a rational policy of 
production. But as the high rate of interest 
shows, Austria is not rich in capital. Her 
industry must have foreign capital if her 
resources are to be exploited to the utmost. 
Not only business credits are wanted but 
also long-term credits for investment. 

“For instance, a large loan for the elec- 
trification of Austrian Federal railroads 
would render Austria independent of ex- 
pensive coal imports and would give em- 
ployment to her industries for many years. 
The same applies to numerous water power 
plants in the Austrian provinces. Again, 
our agriculture, which at present supplies 
only 63 per cent. of home needs, might with 
the necessary capital be put in a position to 
satisfy most of the domestic demand with 
the exception of wheat and corn.” 
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International Banking Notes 


The annual statement of Barclays Bank, 
Limited, London, as of December 31, 1924, 
shows total assets, with the pound sterling 
converted at $5, of $1,680,887,499 compared 
with $1,643,964,118 as of June 30, last; cur- 
rent deposits and other accounts $1,505,184,- 
125 compared with $1,478,490,528; cash in 
hand and with the Bank of England $299,- 
987,930 compared with $218,302,682 on June 
30; investments of $314,031,249 compared 
with $317,499,776; bills discounted $166,243,- 
231 compared with $143,841,455; advances to 
customers and other accounts $700,394,882 
compared with $711,692,455 as of June 30. 
The bank’s reserve fund stood unchanged 
during this period at $41,250,000. The New 
York office of Barclays Bank, Limited, is 
at 60 Wall street. H. Poé Alton is Ameri- 
can representative. 
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The statement of the Midland Bank, Lim-. 


ited, London, as of December 31, 1924, shows 


THE BANKERS MAGAZINE 


total assets of £420,568,687; capital paid-up 
£11,976,823; reserve fund £11,976,823 and 
current, deposit and other accounts £355,- 
774,872. The net profits for the year, after 
making full provision for all bad and doubt- 
ful debts, amounted to £2,424,992, to which 
has been added the balance of £797,069 
brought forward from last account, making 
a total sum of £3,222,061. This sum has 
been appropriated as follows: 


To interim dividend for the half-year 
ended June 30, 1924, at the rate of 
18 per cent. per annum less income 
COM, WRER TUE BE, BOG ccccccccistsiscienes. 835,211 
To dividend for the half-year ended 
December 31, 1924, at the rate of 
18 per cent. per annum less income 


tax, payable February 2, 1925............ 835,383 
To reserve for future contingencies........ 250,000 
To bank premises redemption fund........ 500,000 


Balance to be carried forward to next 


account .......... 801,467 


£3,222,061 
The directors of the Midland Bank report 
that the agreement for a fusion of interests 
between the Midland and the North of Scot- 
land Bank, Limited, has been satisfactorily 
concluded and 162,990 shares of the North 
of Scotland Bank out of a total of 163,000 
have been acquired in exchange for 446,388 
fully paid shares of the Midland, and a cash 
payment of £16,510 in settlement of frac- 
tions of a Midland Bank share. This operation 
has resulted in the addition of £1,115,970 
to the capital account and £1,115,970 to the 
reserve fund. H. A. Astbury and A. T. 
Jackson, formerly assistant general man- 
agers, have been appointed joint general 
managers of the bank. The Right Hon. 
Reginald McKenna is chairman of the Mid- 
land Bank. 
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The directors of Lloyds Bank, Limited, 
London, announce that, after payment of 
salaries, pensions, staff bonuses and allow- 
ances, other charges and expenses, the annual 
contribution to the provident and insurance 
fund, and making full provision for rebate, 
income tax, corporation profits tax, bad 
debts and contingencies, the available profit 
for the year ended December 31, 1924, is 
£2,468,934. To this has to be added £503,- 
923 brought forward from the previous 
year, making a total of £2,972,857. Out of 
this total an interim dividend of 1s. 8d. 
per share, being at the rate of 162/3 per 
cent. per annum, and amounting, less income 
tax, to £923,253, was paid for the half year 
ended June 30 last, £100,000 has been placed 
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production of the Islands. 


Reserve funds .. . 





The Philippine Islands Trade is Growing Rapidly 


The tremendous Balance of Trade in favor of the Philippines proves the 
Present and Potential Development Possibilities. 

If you are interested, the Bank of the Philippine Islands offers the highest 
class and most reliable Banking Services. 

As the Oldest Bank in the Orient, we naturally maintain a very strong 
position which enables us to properly carry out the wishes of our clients, 
assisting them in the development of their trade and stimulating the 


Che Bank of the Philippine Jolands 


Capital fully paid-up . (Pesos) Sie - ($3,375,000) 
Head Office: MANILA, P. I. 


Brancues: Itoico, Cesu, ZAMBOANGA 
William T. Nolting - - 


ulgencio Borromeo - 


E. Byron Ford - - Chief, Foreign 
re - + + + «+ Chief 
-j.Campos- - - - Manager 
-M.Browne- - - ~- Manager 
.M.Garcia - - Manager Zamboanga 


Correspondents in all parts of the World 
Special attention given Collections 


»250,000 - ($1,125,000) 







arias - - - 























to the staff widows and orphans fund, £250,- 
000 to the staff superannuation fund and 
£250,000 to bank premises account. After 
making these appropriations, there is a bal- 
ance of £1,444,604 remaining, and the di- 
rectors have decided to recommend to the 
shareholders at the ensuing general meeting 
that a dividend at the same rate, amounting 
less income tax, to £928,253, be paid for 
the past half year, leaving £516,351 to be 
carried forward to the profit and loss ac- 
count for the current year. The available 
profit for the previous year was £2,047,116, 
to which was added £498,342 brought for- 
ward, making a total of £2,545,458. Out 
of this £1,841,535 was paid in dividends (at 
the same rate), £100,000 was placed to the 
staff widows and orphans fund and £100,000 
to the staff superannuation fund, the £500,- 
000 transferred to bank premises account on 
that occasion being derived from profits on 
the sale of investments. 
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The statement of condition of the West- 
minster |tank, Limited, London, as of De- 
cember 3), 1924, shows total assets of £308,- 


618,815; paid-up capital £9,051,718; reserve 
fund £9,051,718; current deposit and other 
accounts, including provision for contingen- 
cies £272,832,400. The net profits of the 
bank for the year, after paying interest to 
customers and all charges and making pro- 
vision for bad and doubtful debts, amounted 
to £2,013,501 which, with £568,480 brought 
forward from 1923, left available the sum 
of £2,581,981. This amount was distributed 
as follows: 


To interim dividend of 10 per cent. 

(less income tax) paid in August last 

on the £20 shares (£5 paid up)........ 648,001 
To interim dividend of 6% per cent. 

(less income tax) paid in August last 

OM Che £2, GEIRFOB 22cncccc.c.ncccccccccccccccceeey 95,941 
To a further dividend of 10 per cent. 

(less income tax), making 20 per 

cent. for the year on the £20 shares 

er 
To a further dividend of 6% per cent. 

on the £1 shares (less income tax) 

making 12% per cent. for the year.... 95,941 
To bank premises account............... - 100,000 
To rebuilding account 300,000 
To contingent fund .... 200,000 
To provident fund ... 100,000 
Balance carried forward 594,095 








£2,581,981 


The Westminster Bank acquired the busi- 
ness of the Guernsey Commercial Banking 


3207 
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NEMO IN PATRIA SUA PROPHETA EST 
NADIE ES ALCALDE EN SU PUEBLO 


where intimate knowledge of t 
success. 


‘interests. 
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So run the old Latin and vee sayings meaning that our abilities are nev er 
y recognized i in our own country. 


exception which proves the rp ted rule, and that is the Banking Business, 
e people and country is a prerequisite to 


The secret of our successful handling of collections is the fact that we know 
drawees intimately and are therefore‘in a unique position to safeguard your 


BANCO DE PONCE 


PONCE, PORTO RICO 
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Company, Limited, as from January 1, 1924. 
As part of the arrangement the sharehold- 
ers of the latter institution have been al- 
lotted 48,000 £1 full paid shares and the 
paid-up capital of the bank has thereby 
been increased to £9,051,718. To bring the 
reserve to an equivalent amount it has been 
increased by £48,000. 

The Ulster Bank, Limited, Belfast, is an 
affiliated institution with the Westminster 
Bank and has total assets of £255,509; paid- 
up capital of £500,000 and reserve fund of 
£900,000. Walter Leaf is chairman of the 
Westminster Bank, John Rae is chief gen- 
eral manager and the joint general managers 
are J. J. Brown, T. W. Ingall, P. H. Morti- 
mer, and W. J. Woolrich. C. M. Parker 
is New York representative of the West- 
minster Bank, at 68 William street. 
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Paul Duran, president of the French 
American Banking Corporation, Cedar and 
William streets, New York, announces that 
the bank’s surplus has been increased to 
$1,000,000. The undivided profits exceed 
$500,000, showing average earnings of 8 
per cent. since the bank was established at 
the end of 1919, at which time it had a cap- 
ital of $2,000,000 and a surplus of $500,000 
paid up. 


© 


The statement of condition of the In- 
ternational Acceptance Bank of 52 Cedar 
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street, New York, as of December 31, 1924, 
demonstrates that the bank has enjoyed the 
most successful year of its existence. The 
balance sheet shows total resources of $104,- 
200,000 at the end of 1924, compared with 
$79,500,000 at the end of 1923, and in that 
period acceptances outstanding increased 
from $82,600,000 in 1923 to $38,600,000 at 
the end of 1924. Paul M. Warburg is chair- 
man of the bank and F. Abbot Goodhue is 
president. 

At the annual meeting of the bank, in 
New York on January 20, George Stuart 
Patterson, of the firm of George H. McFad- 
den & Bro., of Philadelphia, was elected a 
director. ‘The senior officers of the bank 
were re-elected and the following appoint- 
ments and changes announced: John E. Shea, 
comptroller; C. B. Hall, assitsant vice- 
president; W. T. Kelly, assistant vice- 
president; M. W. Williams, auditor; E. A. 
Carter, assistant secretary; R. W. Proctor, 
assistant treasurer, and W. T. Sheehan, 
assistant treasurer. 


O) 


The statement of condition of the National 
Provincial Bank, Limited, London, as of 
December 31, 1924, shows total assets of 
£287,740,024; paid-up capital £9,479,416; 
reserve fund £9,479,416 and current deposit 
and other accounts, £254,921,144. Net profits 
of the bank for the year, after making pro- 
vision for all bad and doubtful debts, and 
rebate of discount on current bills, including 
£933,754 which were forwarded from last 
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UNION BANK OF SWITZERLAND | 


(UNION DE BANQUES SUISSES) 


Swiss francs 70,000,000 
Swiss francs 16,000,000 


St. Gall ZURICH Winterthur 


Aarau, Basle, Berne, Geneva, Lausanne, Lugano, 
Locarno, Vevey, Chaux-de-Fonds etc. etc. 


The Bank will be pleased to handle your Swiss business, such 


as collections, commercial credits, at competitive rates. 


Correspondence Invited 























account, amounted to £2,907,797. This sum 
has been appropriated as follows: 


To interim dividend of 8 per cent. sub- 
ject to deduction of income tax 
(£170,629. 9s. 9d.) paid in July last... 

To a further dividend of 8 per cent., 
subject to deduction of income tax 
(£170,629. 9s. 9d.), making 16 per 
cent. for the year, payable January 
30, 1925 

Transferred to reserve fund in June 
last . 179,416 

Transferred to p i fund 100,000 

Transferred to bank premises account.. 100,000 

Transferred to contingencies account.... 100,000 

Balance carried forward to 1925............ 911,675 


£2,907,797 


758,353 











The bank acquired the business of the 
Guernsey Banking Company, Limited, as of 
January 1, 1924. During the year 1924 the 
National Provincial opened eighteen new 
branches and agencies, increasing the num- 
ber of offices to 1116. The banking houses 
of Coutts & Co. and Grindlay & Co., Limited, 
are affiliated with the National Provincial 
Bank. Coutts and Co. has total assets of 
£18,785,190; paid-up capital £800,000 and 
reserve fund £800,000. Grindlay & Co. has 
total as-cls of £2,157,018 and paid-up cap- 
ital £25°) 000. 


The statement of condition of the Bank 
of Liverpool & Martins, Limited, London, 
as of December 31, 1924, shows total assets 
of £73,924,495; paid-up capital £2,348,890; 
reserve fund £1,700,000. Net profits of the 
bank for the year, after payment of current 
expenses and provision for all bad and 
doubtful debts, amount to £530,442, to 
which amount has been added £187,242, bal- 
ance of profit brought forward from last 
year, making a total sum available of £6,- 
667,684. This sum has been appropriated 
as follows: 





To reserve fund 
To bank premises account 
To the payment of two half-yearly divi- 

dends of 8 per cent. (making 16 per 

cent. for the year) subject to deduc- 

tion of income tax 375,822 
Balance carried forward to next account 141,862 


£667,684 





In addition to the sum of £50,000 allotted 
to the bank premises account, the sum of 
£250,000 has been transferred to that ac- 
count from the investment reserve account. 
During the year 1924 branches of the Bank 
of Liverpool & Martins were opened at 
Blackpool, Blyth, Borough Row (Birken- 
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The statement of condition of the Banque ing 

Nationale Francaise du Commerce Exterieur, ] 

Paris, as of December 31, 1923, shows cash be: 

in hand and at bankers, frs. 54,895,525; bills Ch 

discounted, frs. 66,484,593; bills for collec- the 

tion, frs. 96,332,244; government securities nol 

and other investments, frs. 8,032,041; cur- ap 

rent accounts, frs. 151,895,304; liability of Th 

customers on account of acceptances, frs. Cor 

133,563,048; forward exchange, frs. 298,959,- wh 

436; impersonal accounts, frs. 842,706; bank fr 

premises, frs. 8,993,717; installation and pre- qu 

This modern and imposing railway station, located liminary expenses, frs. 4,682,456; capital th 

at Helsingfors, Finland, typifies the progressive subscribed, frs. 100,000,000; capital paid up, Ey 


character of the country and its people 
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frs. 50,491,250; special reserves, frs. 25,000,- 
000; reserve fund, frs. 3,305,993; French 
Government subsidy, frs. 2,820,097; un- 
divided profits, frs. 6,559,278; current ac- 
counts, frs. 112,748,958; bills for collection, 
71,127,253; bills domiciled, frs. 21,350,- 


Sle 


frs. 
670; acceptances for account of customers, 


frs. 72,879,096; acceptances for bank’s own 
accounts, frs. 60,683,951; forward exchange, 
frs. 298,959,436; sundry accounts, frs. 98,- 
063,200; impersonal accounts, frs. 5,646,889. 
Maurice Mercadier, at 2 Rector street, New 
York, is general representative for North 


America of the Banque Nationale Francaise 
du Commerce Exterieur. 
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The Equitable Eastern Banking Corpora- 
tion of New York has announced the open- 
ing of a new office in Hongkong to supple- 
ment the facilities of the Shanghai office in 
the handling of Far Eastern business. The 
corporation was organized in 1923 by the 
Equitable Trust Company of New York to 
assist exporters and importers in develop- 
ing their markets in the Orient. 


ay 


The Humanizing of Banking 
By Ralph Parlette 


The author of this article is a well known 
writer and publicist who has been in frequent 
demand as a speaker before state bank associa- 
tion meetings and other gatherings of financial 
workers. The following article is taken from 
one of his popular addresses. Another article 
by Mr. Parlette will appear in the March 
number.—THE EDITOR. 


finance democratized. Railroads fill 

their folders with the facts of rail- 
roading. Commercial concerns publish the 
facts of their operation. Heads of business 
have become orators as well as organizers, 
and are telling the people the truth. 

“What is the most notable development in 
business today?” I have asked a good many 
business chiefs of late. 

“The humanizing of business,” they reply. 

Big business and little business are dis- 
covering they are a team pulling together, 
each needing the other. The feudal system 
in business is dying and the castles are turn- 
ing into democratic openhouses. 

In the dark ages the effort was to build 
beautiful churches and impregnable castles. 
Christianity was applied by force. Today 
the effort is to build beautiful churches and 
noble business structures. Christianity is 
applied by intelligent and loving service. 
The new bank buildings are the pride of the 
community. The public is welcome every- 
where in these buildings, and everybody 
from president to janitor is glad to answer 
questions. Fathers bring their children to 
the hanks to start their financial education. 
Everywhere I wander through the banks 


TFinanee is becoming popularized and 


today and find the doors open, the parti- 
tions down, and the desks all labeled like 
the prize pumpkins and blooded stock at the 
country fair! 

The shutters are down from the windows 
that used to look like the windows of a 
morgue, and the crowd gathers before these 
windows, for the exhibits are as interesting 
as the windows of a department store. 

Look at that savings department display: 
“Have you a dollar? Bring it right in and 
let us show you how to start a savings ac- 
count with it and how at compound interest 
it will amount to $4,647,325.17 in 367,234 
years, nine days and fifteen seconds.” 

Look in the next window at the display of 
the commercial and checking department: 
“Why carry around that dirty, filthy, germy 
lucre? Why run the risk of being held up? 
Bring it in and deposit it, and let our polite 
and heroic experts take all the risk.” 

And there in the next window the invest- 
ment department shouts: “Come right in 
with your savings and we’ll show you how to 
avoid the blue-sky and the bucket-shop. 
We'll put your savings into gilt-edge se- 
curities and turn you from a socialist to a 
standpatter over night.” 

But, ah! the trust department can speak 
for itself. Just read in their window: “Come 
in and learn about our trust service. We'll 
make dying such a pleasure you'll be sorry 
you didn’t die long ago. We'll look after 
everything you leave behind, and reserve 
you a ringside seat in the Great Beyond, 
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either asbestos or gold as you desire, and 
no scalper’s fees. We'll carry out all your 
commands; we'll protect your widow from 
the wolf, your daughter from the lounge- 
lizard, your son from the vamp; we'll keep 
the roof painted and the dog chained.” 

In all seriousness, you are making the 
bank a great business school. You are dis- 
tributing thrift, investment and trust litera- 
ture that teach the people. The old time 
advertising was the stiff, defiant card in the 
home town—“Citizens Bank, Capital $25,- 
000,” or in the city—‘Feudal Castle Bank, 
Capital $25,000,000.” Take it or let it 
alone! But today the financial advertising 
is as human and attractive as the depart- 
ment store advertising, and the big financial 
electric signs compete with those of the 
theaters. 


THE GROWTH OF BANKING 


This is the age of banking. Civilization 
strides forward as money is rightly handled. 
Thousands who have never before entered a 
bank, now pass through its portals. Every 
new patron of a bank, like every new in- 
vestor in sound securities, is another stable 
citizen. I go back to that home town in 
Ohio and discover that the population 
hasn’t grown in twenty-five years. We are 
like all home towns—we raise crops of cattle 
and corn and sell them to cities, but we raise 
our most precious crop and give it to the 
cities. But let not the farmer complain as 
the people gravitate toward the cities. He 
should get out the band and serenade each 
one who departs to the city; for they'll 
all go right on eating, and what the farmer 
wants is fewer farmers to compete and more 
people to eat. 

But what I started to say is that while 
our population down there hasn’t increased 
at all, our banking has more than doubled. 
Instead of the old Citizens Bank, now there 
are two banks, serving the same population, 
each bank with more resources and housed 
in a finer building than the Citizens Bank 
ever dreamed of. That shows how the peo- 
ple are forsaking the hole-in-the-wall banks, 
the under-the-carpet banks, the old-sock 
banks, for the modern steel, burglar-proof 
banks. I am told that even the most fa- 
mous and ancient bank in the world—the 
Feminine First National Bank—is on its last 
legs! 

All this the result of the why-ing way of 
doing business. It is the frank, square-deal, 
Golden Rule way. There is a fine gold of 
human service that enriches both parties to 
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the deal and puts the real value into the 
gold of the dollars that pass. 


HOW TO say “No!” 


There is an arrogant way of serving that 
degrades, and a loving way that exalts. 
There is a way of saying, “No!” that stirs up 
war. There is a way of saying, “I am sorry 
the rules do not permit,” that develops con- 
fidence and friendship. There is a way of 
saying, “No,” so regretfully, apologetically 
and intelligently that the applicant feels 
complimented and educated while being 
turned down. 

A brilliant young man at the head of the 
new business department of a city bank 
told me that often people offer him their 
business if his bank will grant them ac- 
commodations that other banks will not. He 
said he wished he knew how to say, “No,” 
to them and still hold their interest at 
least. Perhaps every person must be 
handled in the way to fit him, like his coat 
must be tailored to his particular back; but 
the stuff in the handling will only wear 
when it is as honest as the stuff in the 
cloth put on his back. No shoddy will ever 
last. 

When pupils in school learning addition 
and subtraction ask their teacher, “Won't 
you teach us square root?” he doesn’t hand 
them any hocus-pocus about, “Since the war 
the world isn’t on the square, and owing to 
the athletic season, all the rooting is needed 
for the grand-stand; and, therefore, it will 
be impossible for me to teach you square 
root.” That isn’t any more fantastic than 
some of the stuff fed me in my early busi- 
ness days and called “business talk.” The 
teacher says, “Boys, just as soon as you 
learn the things leading up to it, I'll be 
happy to teach you square root.” 

And so when an applicant wants the bank 
to do something for him that isn’t permis- 
sible according to the Golden Rule of square 
deal to both sides, isn’t it wise to give him an 
intelligent explanation up to the limit of 
his understanding? Isn’t it wise to ask him 
to change places with the bank and, know- 
ing his own resources, and knowing that 
the money the bank handles is other people's 
money that must be returned exactly when 
promised, and with interest, then figure 
for himself what accommodation he is en- 
titled to? Isn’t it wise to correct the popu- 
lar delusion that the bank is heartless and 
only out for its pound of flesh? Isn’t the 
bank the financial schoolmaster in every 
community? 
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New building of the United States (Mortgage Bond Co, Detroit, «Mich., designed by 
Harry S. <Angell, <Architect of Detroit. <All vault work was installed by~ 


Herring-Hall-Marvin Safe Co. 


Factory— Hamilton, Ohio 
Principal Offices: New York, Boston, Chicago, San Francisco, Birmingham, Pittsburgh 
Agents in Shanghai, Manila, Tokio, Havana 
Cable Address “‘Fireproof’’ New York 


The Herring-Hall-Marvin Safe Co. for nearly a century, has built and will 
always continue to build the same undeviating quality into its product. 





New Home ¢& the Head Office, Italian Savings Bank, New York 


THis building, situated at the corner of Spring and 

Lafayette streets (Cleveland Place) is one of New York's 
newest and most modern bank and office building struc- 
tures. The bank will occupy the main floor, mezzanine 
and basement. It was erected and equipped under the 
supervision of the office of 


C. P. H. GILBERT 


ARCHITECT 
Specialist in Bank Architecture 


METROPOLITAN TOWER—MADISON SQUARE—NEW YORK 
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Do Savings Banks Promote Thrift? 


{Reprinted from the Bulletin of the New York State Savings Banks Association. ] 


6 O Savings Banks Promote Thrift?” 
D is the searching question asked by 


O. R. Johnson, a writer in the 
November, 1924, issue of “The Bankers 
Magazine.” The negative answer given does 
not seem altogether fair to savings banks in 
New York State in view of the comparative 
figures for this state, although the relative 
growth shown should prevent any progres- 
sive savings banker from resting on his oars, 
and should give pause to those who have 
continued to transact the business of receiv- 
ing and repaying the deposits of those who 
come to them, without aggressive action on 
the bank’s part to extend its influence and 
usefulness. 

“Should savings banks promote thrift?” 
is a question which was answered in the 
affirmative in their very origin. They were 
created to promote thrift. The question of 
whether savings banks do promote thrift is 
answered by Mr. Johnson, in the article 
cited, by comparing results with the growth 
of life insurance companies and savings and 
loan associations, institutions whose func- 
tions as promoters of thrift are similar. 

First, however, Mr. Johnson cites the fact 
that the per capita circulation of money in 
1914 was $17.89 which increased to $35.52, 
984 per cent., in 1923. Meanwhile savings 
deposits in savings banks in the United 
States increased from $4,933,885,357 in 1914 
to $7,897,909,000 in 1923, a growth of 60 
per cent. In New York State, however, the 
increase in deposits was from $1,724,607,279, 
* January 1, 1914, to $3,144,093,887 on Jan- 
uary 1, 1924, or 82.3 per cent. 

A more significant comparison with the 
percentage of increase in per capita cir- 
culation of money, however, is one which is 
not noted by Mr. Johnson. It is found in 
the volume of new money deposited in the 
savings banks (exclusive of dividends 
credited) which during the year 1914 totaled 
$410,275,689 in New York State, while in 
1923 the total amount deposited (exclusive 
of dividends) was $1,121,293,030, an amount 
173 per cent. greater than the 1914 figure. 
Meanwhile, according to a report of the 
National Industrial Conference Board, the 
Wage average has increased 100 per cent. 
during the last ten years, and the average 
cost of living has made a net advance of 
about 60 per cent. 

Mr. Johnson accounts almost wholly for 


the growth of deposits in these ten years on 
the basis of interest credits alone. This is, 
however, not true in New York State. Here, 
if the $1,724,607,279 on deposit in 1914 had 
been left undisturbed until the end of 1923, 
it would have amounted to approximately 
$2,562,275,000 at that time. This means that 
$581,500,000 has found its way to the savings 
banks and stayed there in these ten years. 

While these figures certainly do not indi- 
cate that the savings banks lost ground dur- 
ing these ten years it must be admitted that 
the savings banks have only made a begin- 
ning in promoting thrift. Mr. Johnson gives 
no consideration to the change in attitude 
which has come about, or rather is coming 
about, among the savings banks in very re- 
cent years. 

While by no means universal, this hopeful 
change and its attendant results are increas- 
ingly evident. “In those days it was too 
easy to run a savings bank” as Charles A. 
Miller of Utica, speaking at the national 
conference on “The Mission of the Savings 
Bank,” pointed out. “It seemed to us, then, 
that this success and this well being and 
accumulation of funds, was due to our wis- 
dom and due to the greatness of our intel- 
lect, and it seems to me now, as no doubt 
it seems to you, that there was a period 
during which we suffered from ingrowing 
self-satisfaction. That began to correct it- 
self, not pleasantly, when we came upon the 
storm and stress period which began with 
the Northern Securities Panic of 1908 and 
has continued more or less to the present 
time. We ran upon the period of acute com- 
petition when our discount and trust com- 
pany friends discovered that though the 
individual deposits of the provident poor 
might be very small, when gathered together, 
representing the savings of millions of peo- 
ple, in the aggregate it was a tremendous 
amount. And we began to find that we were 
confronted with problems which our pred- 
ecessors never dreamed of and we began 
to wonder whether we were the wise and 
successful people that we had thought and 
whether the savings bank system, operated 
purely by law, automatically, without the 
use of gray matter, could succeed. For- 
tunately, this experience led to the use of 
gray matter. Fortunately we were no longer 
stifled by our own well being, but self- 
preservation made us get out into the field 
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of action and seek to become bankers as 
well as savings bankers.” 

Mr. Johnson’s comparisons with other 
thrift agencies of the country are based on 
national figures and are cited as further evi- 
dence for his contention that savings banks 
have fallen down in thrift promotion. Sim- 
ilar figures have been compiled by this 
office for New York State and are given 
herewith in comparison with Mr. Johnson’s 
records of savings and loan associations and 
life insurance companies: 


the first place, both lite insurance companies 
and savings and loan associations have set a 
goal or objective, and furthermore each has 
a definite, agreed-upon schedule of pay- 
ments. He also points out that the pay- 
ment of these instalments can be made, for 
the most part, by mail, which involves con- 
siderably less effort than guing personally to 
the bank to make a deposit. This latter, 
however, applies to savings banks as well, 
practically all of which do extensive banking 
by mail. The first two points are well 


Year 


1914 
1915 
1916 
1917 
1918 
1919 
1920 
1921 
1922 
1923 


Savings bank 
deposits 
(N. Y. rate) 


$1,771,500,958 
1,819, 206,937 
- 1,953,663,728 
- 1,986,556,349 
2,042,011,104 
2,267,395,799 
. 2,532,652,511 
2,696,104,131 
-. 2,892,469,030 
- 3,144,093,887 


Savings and loan 


ass’n. deposits 


$1,137,600,648 
1,357,707,900 
1,484,205,875 
1,598,628,136 
1,769,142,175 
1,898,344,346 
2,126,620,390 
2,519,914,971 
2,890,764,621 
3,342,530,953 


Total life 
insurance 
in force 


22 ,754,584 
24,679,312,325 
27,189,009,697 
29,870,309,934 
35,880,126,583 
42,281,390,527 
45,983,400,333 
50,290,710,000 
56,903,839,357 


The following table shows the same on a 
percentage basis to make them directly com- 
parable. The rate of growth as we have 
figured it for New York State is included. 
The year 1914 was taken as a base and called 
100 per cent.: 


Savings banks 
relative growth 
in deposits 


Yeai N. Y. State 


1914 100 
1915 
1916 
1917 
1918 
1919 
1920 
1921 
1922 
1923 


‘These are interesting figures. Mr. John- 
son takes no account of the fact that during 
this period a tremendous volume of money 
which would ordinarily have been deposited 
in savings banks went to buy Liberty bonds 
and Treasury savings certificates. Neither 
does he take into account two significant 
results of the Liberty loan campaigns. First, 
a new army of investors was created from 
the ranks of savings bank depositors, and 
second, it was this experience which demon- 
strated to commercial banks the possibilities 
in the small savings of many people. 

Mr. Johnson believes, however, that cer- 
tain broad differences in plans and methods 
of operation are responsible for the varying 
rates of growth of the classes of institutions 
between which he makes comparisons. In 


worth considering. “The suggestion that a 
goal and scheduled payments have contrib- 
uted to the greater prosperity of building 
and loan associations and life insurance com- 
panies is supported by the remarkable 
growth of the Christmas Club idea and the 


Savings and 
loan assn’s Life insurance 
relative growth relative growth 
U.S. in deposits of total in force 


100 100 100 
101 119 105 
103 130 115 
110 140 27 
111 155 139 
120 167 167 
132 187 191 
122 220 213 
146 254 233 
160 294 262 


ever-increasing popularity of instalment and 
partial payment plans,” says Mr. Johnson. 

The requirements of setting an attractive 
goal, telling the depositor when, and how 
much to deposit, and providing for the easy 
collection of money, should not be impos- 
sible of fulfillment. “The first two suggest 
the Christmas Club, with some adaptation, 
making the goal bigger and of more per- 
manent value without at the same time 
making it so difficult of attainment or so 
long postponed as to render it unattractive.” 

Referring to the growth of life insurance, 
Mr. Johnson states: “The business has been 
highly competitive from the start, leading to 
continuous, aggressive selling and develop- 
ing an open-minded resourcefulness upon 
the part of its leaders which could not fail 
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to have a profound influence upon the de- adapting themselves to the needs and re- 
velopment of the business. . . . To my mind quirements of the public. 

the great cause of the failure of the savings “In this connection it is significant, per- 
banks to promote thrift really effectively is haps, to note that in 1914 there were 2100 
to be found in the fact that they are fun- stock and mutual savings banks in the 
damentally depositories for and not col- United States, while in 1923 there were only 
lectors of, money. . .. This passive accept- 1637, a decrease of 463 or 22 per cent.” As 
ance of money for deposits assists, but does a matter of fact, most of this decrease took 
not promote, thrift. If savings banks are place among the stock savings banks, for 
really hoping to promote thrift they will there were 623 mutual savings banks in the 
have to abandon their present passive réle country in 1914 and in 1923 there were 618. 
and take a more active one. ...It seems Meanwhile, in New York State the number 
certain that unless savings banks do adapt of mutual savings banks increased from 140 
themselves to the needs and requirements of in 1914 to 147 in 1924 and there are today 
their public, they will become, relatively, of thirteen mutual savings bank branches in the 
decreasing importance as the years go by.” _ state. 

True, but we believe they are increasingly The article is worth reading in full. 


a 
Popularizing Bankruptcies 
By J. H. Tregoe 


Executive Manager National Association of Credit Men 


T° the man of spirit and conscience, with recovery the bankruptcy operation 
nothing is more difficult to forget should be regarded as a most unfor- 

than the inability at any time to pay  tunate event. 

his debts. Preserve us from encourag- If the debtors after passing through 

ing anything that would change this bankruptcy can resume business imme- 

attitude and lead men to regard lightly diately or within a short time and buy 

defaults in payment of their debts up goods again on credit, without making 


to the last farthing! It -matters not 4 show of clean hands, then bankruptcy 


whether the circumstances were entire- wj]] be popularized and business will 
ly beyond the control of the debtor. pay a huge penalty for its unwise atti- 
The mere fact that he could not pay tude. The amount of money is incal- 
should be with him a burning subject, cylable that is annually sacrificed on the 
looked upon with keen regret. altar of mere volume, where the greed 

I have feared, from recent observa~ for sales has overcome prudence in 
tions, that we were drifting into a sit- credits. The notoriety given such in- 
uation that would popularize bank- stances is encouraging unfair bank- 
ruptcies. Think how damaging it would ruptcies; and wherever such cases occur 


be to the credit business of the country 41. creditors have only themselves to 
if a debtor could pass through bank- blame 


ruptey and if the passage were looked apg Sn ” 
upon as merely a light adventure! Bank- pg —— to — = 
ruptey should carry a stigma, no matter moral effects on a NO a 
what the circumstances. If these were ™a&y Say, exacts a heavier penalty than 


uncontrollable and the debtor acted in laxities on the part of those who will 
good fai'h to his creditors, recovery will profit and be made better men by strict 
be like! to come in due time; hut even methods. 
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at 52 Cedar street, New York 





New building of the International Acceptance Bank, Inc., 





















































International Acceptance Bank in 
New Quarters 


tional Acceptance Bank, Inc., New 
York, announced the removal of its 
offices from 81 Pine street to its new quar- 


(): December 22, 1924, the Interna- 


ters at 52 Cedar street. The bank, in its 
fourth year of operation, is now installed in 
an eight-story building of its own, arranged 
and equipped to take care of its rapidly 
growing needs. 

It will be recalled that this institution was 
established in April 1921, for the primary 
purpose of furthering the use of dollar 


credits in the financing of foreign trade, 
and to establish facilities for the transaction 
of all types of international banking busi- 
ness of a commercial nature. Instead of 
working abroad through branches of its own, 
it was decided to co-operate with stockhold- 
ing correspondent banks located in the im- 
portant foreign countries, thereby having 
the invaluable advantage of expert advice in 
regard to proposed credit propositions in the 
various countries. The remarkable success 
and growth of the bank in its brief career 
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Chairman’s room 


Another view of the chairman’s room 
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Foyer hall on the main banking floor 


have proved beyond doubt that these gen- 
eral principles underlying its foundation 
were essentially sound. 

The annual statement as of December 31, 
1924, shows total resources of $104,200,000, 
an increase of about 30 per cent. over the 
previous vear. This growth hasbeen prin- 
cipally in acceptances and letters of credit 
outstanding, which increased by $7,500,000, 
to $46,800,000; and in current accounts, 
ncreased by $16,300,000, to $44,400,- 

s interesting to note that the un- 

‘rofits account, which showed $969,- 

e end of 1922 (the bank’s first full 

peration), and $1,632,000 in 1923, 

*2.575,000 at the close of 1924. 
the past year the International 


which 
OOO, | 
divide: 
500 at + 
vear 0 
was ul 


Durir 


Acceptance Bank, Inc., has played an im- 
portant part in the large syndicate credits 
arranged to assist European industry during 
the period of acute money shortage abroad. 
The outstanding transaction of this type 
was the rediscount credit of $5,000,000, later 
enlarged to $25,000,000, which was opened 
for the German Gold Discount Bank. An- 
other interesting development was the or- 
ganization of the American and Continental 
Corporation, in which the bank took a prom- 
inent part along with a number of other 
American and European banks and banking 
houses. This company was constituted for 
the purpose of supplying short-term work- 
ing capital to European industries. 

At the annual meeting of the bank’s stock- 
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Officers’ platform and main banking floor 


holders on January 20, George S. Patterson, 
of Geo. H. McFadden & Bro., Phila., was 
elected a director. 

The senior officers of the bank were 
re-elected and the following promotions were 
announced: John E. Shea, comptroller; C. B. 
Hall, assistant vice-president; W. T. Kelly, 
assistant vice-president; E. A. Carter, 
assistant secretary; R. W. Proctor, assistant 
treasurer; W. T. Sheehan, assistant treas- 
urer, and M. W. Williams auditor. 

The chairman of the board, Paul M. 
Warburg, made the following comments on 
the international situation: 

“We feel justified in hoping that in 1925 
a solid structure may rapidly spring up 
from the foundation carefully laid by the 
Dawes Plan in the year just closed, for, just 
as inflation and economic disintegration 
spread over Europe like a contagious dis- 
fase, so we may expect the healing process 
to spread gradually from one country to 
another. From this point of view, Austria’s, 
Germany's, and Hungary’s accomplished 
stabilization means more than the re-estab- 
lishment of social and economic order in 
these three countries. It means that the 
tra of wildly fluctuating exchanges is ap- 
Proachiny its end and that soon we may 


hope to see King Gold bringing once more 
under his control the printing presses that 
had threatened to drown Europe in a flood 
of paper currency. The battle in this re- 
gard was actually won when Austria, Ger- 
many and Hungary were once more placed 
on a gold basis; for it seems now only to be 
a matter of time before we may see the 
pound sterling placed on a basis of free 
convertibility into gold, with other countries 
following suit, and France, Belgium and 
Italy determining the new levels on which to 
stabilize their respective exchanges. It is 
realized by all that this will not be an easy 
matter, and that such steps will require 
courage and a willingness to accept the 
necessary sacrifices. However, the Austrian 
and German experiences in this regard have 
not only pointed the way, but have also 
taught the lesson that the results warrant 
whatever temporary hardships may be 
involved. 

“It is likely that in the process of re- 
distributing our excess holdings of gold, 
which would be entailed in a general return 
to unrestricted gold standards by other 
countries, the Federal Reserve System would 
find a new opportunity of demonstrating its 
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Committee room 


worth. It rendered a service of the highest 
order when it showed itself capable of pro- 
curing the billions of additional currency 
which, during the war, circumstances im- 
peratively required. It made a contribution 
of similar importance when it proved its 
power gradually to contract its note issue 
and to absorb an unparallelled influx of 
gold without permitting it to plunge us into 
a period of acute inflation. It may now 
have occasion to render another service of 
the highest type by permitting the outflow 
of a vast amount of gold without thereby 
exposing us to the concomitant of a period 
of acute contraction.” 

In his report to the directors, F. Abbot 
Goodhue, president, called particular atten- 
tion to the great assistance received by the 
bank from its stockholding and associated 
friends and institutions abroad, whose ad- 


vice and co-operation enabled it to proceed 


with confidence in granting foreign com- 
mercial credits at a time when conditions . 
were particularly hazardous. “The gratify- 
ing progress the bank has made during its 


Foreign exchange traders’ room comparatively short existence,” Mr. Goodhue 
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remarked, “may be attributed in a great 
measure to the valuable co-operation of its 
intimate friends abroad.” 

The steady growth of the International 
Acceptance Bank, Inc., during its three 
years of operation, since opening in April 
1921, is ample evidence that the fundamen- 
tal ideas underlying its foundation were 


RESOURCES 


Stockholders uncalled liability 
$5,000,000.00 

Cash and due from banks . 
Acceptances and call loans 

cured by acceptances ................. 9,902,526.96 
U. S. Government securities -....... 15,132,074.50 
Other securities and advances .... 26,219,056.15 
Customers’ liability a/c accept- 

ances and letters of credit . 45,391,373.98 


$104,227,098.95 


essentially sound and that the bank’s policy 
of always having the risks involved in its 
credit transactions widely distributed, both 
as to commodities and countries, was fully 
justified. 

The condensed statement of the Interna- 
tional Acceptance Bank as of December 81, 
1924 follows: 


LIABILITIES 


Subscribed capital and surplus 
$15, 250,006.00 

Capital and surplus paid in ....$ 10,250,000.00 

Undivided profits .- via 2,575,279.48 

Due to banks and customers ..... 44,460,169.14 

Avery tances and letters of credit 

outstanding 
Reserve for taxes, 


46,796,688.80 
144,961.53 


$104,227,098.95 


Entrance to the vault 

















SHE interior of the new building of 

4 the National Mount Wollaston 

Bank, Quincy, Mass., is carried 

out in marble with bronze counter 

screens. The door at the left in the rear 
leads to the directors’ room on the next floor. 


Thomas M. James Company 
3 Park Street, Boston 342 Madison Ave., New York 
Architects and Engineers 
We would be glad to help you solve your 
bank building problem 


Write us for booklet 


























The Stock Exchange 


Article X XII of a Reading Course in Banking 
By Glenn G. Munn 


Formerly with Chase National Bank; instructor in banking, Hudson County and Elizabeth 
(N. J.) Chapters, American Institute of Banking; author of 
“Encyclopedia of Banking and Finance” 





I. Principal stock exchanges of the 
world: 


1. In the United States and Canada. 
. New York Stock Exchange. 
. New York Curb Market. 

». New York Consolidated Stock 

Exchange. 

. Chicago Stock Exchange. 

e. Philadelphia Stock Exchange. 
- Boston Stock Exchange. 

. Boston Curb Market. 

. Pittsburgh Stock Exchange. 
i. Baltimore Stock Exchange. 
j. Detroit Stock Exchange. 

x. St. Louis Stock Exchange. 

. Cleveland Stock Exchange. 

- Montreal Stock Exchange. 

. Toronto Stock Exchange. 

. In Europe. 

a. London Stock Exchange. 

b. Paris Bourse. 

ce. Berlin Boerse. 

d. Vienna Boerse. 
e. Amsterdam Boerse. 

f. Madrid Boerse. 





OUTLINE OF ARTICLE 


XXII 


II. Functions of a stock exchange: 

1. To provide a market for bonds 
and stocks. 

2. To establish values for securities 
which are always available. 

3. To bring actual and quoted values 
into coincidence. 

4. To serve as a forecaster of busi- 
ness conditions. 

5. To aid in the distribution of cap- 
ital issues. 


. Kinds of stock exchange members: 
. Non-trader members. 
. Commission house brokers. 
. Floor traders (professional spec- 
ulators). 
4. “Two-dollar” brokers. 
5. Specialists. 


. Methods of trading: 
1. For cash. 
2. Regular way. 
3. At three days. 
4. Buyers’ and sellers’ options. 


V. Qualifications for listing: 
1. Issue must be large. 
2. Issuing company must be “sea- 
soned.” 
3. Issuing company must 
financial information. 


release 





STOCK exchange is an organized 
market for facilitating trading in 


stocks and bonds. The growth of 
capital issues in all important commercial 
countries has been enormous in the last 
fifty years, and many of the larger cities 
of the United States as well as in other 
countrie have found it necessary to organ- 
we such exchanges, the functions of which 
are: (1) to provide for the purchase and 
sale of securities, making it possible to buy 
Stocks sid bonds after they have’ been 
originall, offered and to sell them after 
they have been once acquired, (2) to pro- 





vide information upon which intelligent 
tests for judging the merits of securities 
may be made, (3) to establish daily actual 
values which are in harmony with present 
conditions (serving as a guide to collateral 
values, investment values, and to offering 
and bid prices by speculators), (4) to fur- 
nish a barometer of business conditions by 
anticipating business events several months 
ahead (since quoted prices represent the 
composite judgment of the entire business 
world), and (5) to aid in the distribution of 
capital issues. 

Stock exchanges are a part of the ma- 
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No Dust Deposits in this Bank 


FFICERS of the First National Bank 
of Detroit know that clean, fresh air, 
free from dust and bacteria, has its effect 
on the right side of the ledger. Sickness 
and absences are minimized and the cost 
of cleaning walls and fixtures reduced. 


Reed Air Filters remove 97% of dust, 
soot and bacteria from the air for this and 
other well known banks. They can do it 
for you. Send for our Bulletins Nos. 
106 and 108 explaining their use fully. 


REED AIR FILTER CO., Incorporated 


225 Central Avenue, Louisville, Ky. 
Offices in Principal Cities 


Reed Air 
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chinery of banking and credit. They come 
into contact with investment banking by list- 
ing (if eligibility tests are satisfied) se- 
curities originally sold through investment 
banking channels, thereby providing a con- 
tinuous market for such issues. Exchanges 
are related to commercial banking because 
commercial banks are the main reliance of 
stock exchange brokers’ loans, stock and 
bond collateral being offered as security. 
They are connected with the credit system 
since they are the means of endowing mil- 
lions of dollars of securities with collateral 
value—both for short-term and long-term 
loans. 

Exchanges may be incorporated, or volun- 
tary associations. In America, the stock 
exchanges are voluntary associations. Each 
exchange has its own list of securities, but 
such list may overlap with that of others. 
A few listings are international. ‘The prin- 
cipal exchanges in the United States, Can- 
ada, and in Europe, are enumerated in the 
outline. 

NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 

The New York Stock Exchange is an un- 
incorporated association without capital, 
and was founded in 1817. It is the most 
important stock exchange in the United 
States, if not the most important in the 
world. Membership, of which there are five 
classes as mentioned in the outline, is limited 
to 1100. 

The most important class of members is 
commission house brokers who maintain or- 
ganizations to execute buying and selling 
orders for their customers. Of the total 
membership, about 400 are commission house 
firms, most of which have non-member 
partners. Many commission houses main- 
tain branch offices and “wire correspond- 
ents” scattered throughout the United 
States and Canada, and a few have offices 
in London, Paris and Berlin. Memberships 
belong only to individuals and not to firms 
or corporations. Banks are therefore ex- 
cluded. Large brokerage firms and invest- 
ment bankers are usually partnerships, and 
when one member of the house is a member 
of the stock exchange the firm is permitted 
to style itself as “Members of the New York 
Stock Exchange.” 


lhe privileges of membership consist of 
the right to trade on the floor of the ex- 
change for one’s own account without com- 


Mission, or for the account of others with 


& commission, or for another member at 
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members’ rates. ‘Those who trade exclu- 
sively for their own account, not accepting 
orders from customers, are known as floor 
traders. These traders are professional 
speculators, and by their close contact with 
the market and their knowledge of its tech- 
nical position, they are able to take advan- 
tage of the slightest change in prices. If 
the floor trader confines his trading to a 
single stock or group of stocks, he is known 
as a specialist. These members become ex- 
pert in the knowledge of the asset and earn- 
ings position of the stocks in which they are 
interested—as well as in their technical 
position. 

Certain members have neither commission 
house affiliations nor do they trade for their 
own account, but confine themselves to the 
execution of orders for commission house 
brokers at members’ rates. This rate is $2 
per 100 shares, and for this reason they 
are called “two-dollar brokers.” Many 
stock exchange members maintaining com- 
mission houses with branches have so many 
accounts and orders that they cannot exe- 
cute them all and still give quick service to 
their customers. 

The reduced commission (members’ 
rates) is possible because the “two-dollar” 
broker does not maintain an office and has 
no overhead costs. It represents net profit, 
while the commission of a broker who does 
a customers’ business is subject to operat- 
ing charges. There are also a number of 
members who are not brokers or traders, 
but who retain their seats merely for social 
and business prestige. 

The exchange is governed by a _ presi- 
dent, vice-president, treasurer, secretary, 
chairman and assistant chairman, acting 
under a constitution of 38 articles, by-laws 
and rules. The governing committee con- 
sists of the president and treasurer, and 
forty members elected for 4-year periods, 
ten of whom are retired annually. There 
are thirteen standing committees, each of 
which is a supreme and final authority on 
all matters within its jurisdiction, as fol- 
lows: Arrangements, admissions, arbitration, 
business conduct, clearing house, commis- 
sions, constitution, finance, insolvencies, 
law, securities, quotations, and stock list. 


LISTED SECURITIES 

Not all securities can be bought and sold 
on a stock exchange. Each stock exchange 
has certain rules which must be complied 
with before a security is admitted to trad- 
ing, and usually a stock exchange is as ex- 














The proposed building for the First National Bank of Tampa, Fla. 


HE proposed new home of the First National 

Bank of Tampa, Fla., is to be constructed of 
limestone for the first three stories, the re- 
maining stories to be in tapestry brick of 
variegated colors, and glazed terra cotta. 


HOLMES & WINSLOW 


Specialists in Bank Architecture 
134 East 44th Street New York 
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in admitting securities as it is mem- 
bers. At the present time, there are more 
bond issues listed on the New York Stock 
Exchange than stock issues, and the par 
value of these securities is in the neighbor- 
hood of $40,000,000,000. 

Securities are listed on the New York 
Stock Exchange by application to the stock 
list committee, the decisions of which are 
subject to review by the board of governors. 
There are three important tests for ad- 
mission of securities. In the first place, the 
corporation seeking to list its securities 
must be established or “seasoned,” i. e., 
must have been in operation over a suf- 
ficiently long period to have demonstrated 
its essential character, its earning capacity, 
and the moral integrity and capacity of its 
officers of administration. The New York 
Stock Exchange is not a trying out place 
for new and untested securities. 

Secondly, the corporation’s records and 
reports bearing upon its financial condition 
and earning power must be made public for 
the benefit of investors and speculators. 
Corporations whose stocks or bonds are 
listed are required to publish their balance 
sheets, earnings statements, announcements 
of directors’ and dividend meetings, and 
opening and closing of transfer books, and 
it is recommended that they make available 
to the public any additional information 
which might serve as a basis for the formu- 
lation of an intelligent opinion as to the 
value of a security, e. g., unfilled orders, 
new contracts, new financing plans, etc. 

Thirdly, the issue must be sufficiently 
large, widely held and traded in to attract 
attention. No small or inconspicuous cor- 
poration, or one whose stock is closely held 
by a relatively few individuals would be 
successful in having its stock admitted. 

Certain erroneous impressions are held 
with regard to the listing of securities. 
Listing is no guaranty of the worth of a 
security; for example, that its price repre- 
sents actual asset value, or that the dividend 
is safe. Nor does it mean that bonds will 
be paid at maturity, or that in- 
terest will not be defaulted. The stock 
exchange assumes no responsibility and af- 
fords no guaranty of value. 

The advantages of listing, however, are 
incalculable. The requirement of the publi- 
cation of reports of financial condition and 
of earnings increases publicity and therefore 
permits accurate estimation of equities 
in earnines and assets, and of business con- 
ditions, ereby leading to a basis for 
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judging capital values. It prevents the dec- 
laration of secret dividends, since notice 
must be given for all dividend payments, 
new stock issues, etc. It also prevents forg- 
eries and over-issue of stock. The stock 
exchange does guarantee the physical gen- 
uineness of the securities traded in and 
forces machinery upon corporations to pre- 
vent frauds in false certificates and over- 
issues. Thus, certificates must be engraved 
on a tested kind of safety paper approved 
by the exchange, and each corporation must 
maintain a separate agent who is responsible 
for transfers, and a registrar who is re- 
sponsible for over-issue. 

Finally, listing increases the marketability 
and collateral value of securities, making it 
easier to sell them or borrow on them. It is 
gnly listed securities that are usually ac- 
ceptable as stock exchange collateral. 


KINDS OF SECURITY BUYERS 


» From an economic standpoint, security 
buyers can be classified as investors, pro- 
fessional speculators, and amateur specu- 
lators (public). Investors buy high-grade 
Securities for income usually for cash, while 
Speculators are primarily interested in 
profits derived from the appreciation of 
capital value, and normally buy on a margin. 

From the standpoint of brokerage opera- 
tions, it is the method of financing security 
purchases that determines the classes of 
buyers, as follows: 


1. Buyers outright for cash and immediate 
delivery. 

2. Buyers on margin without delivery. 

3%. Buyers on partial payment plan with 
delivery upon payment of final instalment. 


The purchase of investments for cash and 
immediate delivery is a simple operation and 
requires no special explanation, but margin 
buying and partial payment purchases in- 
volve important points in law and brokerage 
practice. 


MARGIN BUYING 


The great majority of stocks is specula- 
tive in character. Since stocks do not serve 
as desirable mediums for pure investors, 
they must be bought and held by profes- 
sional speculators or by the general public 
who are consciously or unconsiously acting 
in a speculative réle. A large proportion of 
persons who own listed stocks never intend 
to hold these securities permanently, but 
hope to dispose of them on favorable market 
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T HE organization of Dietz, 

Pennell & Jordan offers Interior 
Equipment Engineering Service to 
Banks & Architects. 





This specialized service includes 
the developing of practical and 
economical plans for the efficient 
operation of Banks. 


Dietz, Pennell & Jordan 


Bank Equipment Engineers 
500 Fifth Avenue 
New York 


Booklet on Planning & Equipping of 
Banks will be sent on request 


opportunities. Such listed stocks as are not 
held as permanent investments and stored 
away in safe-deposit boxes, are held by 
speculators on margin and constitute what 
is known as the “floating supply.” 

In margin buying the speculator furnishes 
only a part of the funds necessary to pur- 
chase stock, called the margin, the broker 
furnishing the balance. The broker obtains 
funds for carrying margin accounts from 
commercial banks by hypothecating the se- 
curities which he has bought for his cus- 
tomers. Since the broker retains the stocks 
which he purchases on margin as security 
for the customer’s debit balance, and the 
speculator seldom intends to purchase them 
outright, he never actually sees the securities 
in which he trades. 


METHODS OF/ TRADING 


There are four methods of trading, giving 
rise to the following four kinds of contract 
terms: 


. For cash cr outright purchase. 
2. Regular way. 

. At three days. 

. Buyers’ and sellers’ options. 


When securities are bought for cash, the 
seller must deliver them to the buyer and 
payment be made by cash or certified check 
on the day of the transaction. If the stock 
is to be transferred in the customer’s name, 
the certificate or certificates are taken to 
the transfer agent’s office and a new one is 
issued in its place. 

When securities are bought in the regular 
way—the way in which by far the majority 
of contracts is arranged—delivery by the 
seller and payment by the buyer must take 
place before 2:15 p. m. on the next business 
day following the trade. 

When securities are purchased at three 
days, delivery and payment are deferred till 
the third business day from the date of the 
trade. For example, if the trade occurs on 
Monday, settlement is made on Wednesday. 

When securities are bought or sold on 
options, the period specified may be not less 
than four nor more than sixty days. Within 
this period the buyer in a buyer’s option has 
a right to demand delivery of a certain 
number of shares at a stipulated price, 
should he so desire. Buyers’ and sellers’ 
option contracts must be written. 


QUOTATIONS AND TICKER SERVICE 


Stock quotations show the current market 
values or prices at which sales are being 
made. These quotations are of incalculable 
importance to the business world, as is dem- 
onstrated by the space given to them by the 
daily newspapers. They furnish the basis 
by which the owners of these securities de- 
termine their realizable value, by which 
speculators and investors make their com- 
mitments, and by which banks judge their 
collateral value. 

The New York Stock Exchange reports 
all quotations, i. e., actual selling prices, and 
bid and asked quotations at the close of each 
market session, but does not guarantee them. 
Non-official quotation sheets are published 
daily by a private concern. The means of 
transmitting stock and bond quotations as 
and when they are made is through the 
“ticker.” This is an electrically operated 
telegraphic typewriter by which quotations 
are sent direct from the stock exchange 
board room to great distances. The instru- 
ment, which is the most important item of 
equipment in every broker’s office, prints 
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Abuse steel door on a vault 
with ordinary concrete 
walls is not sufficient protec- 
tion. Federal Reserve tests 
at Sandy Hook quickly 
proved the fallacy of this 
method of construction. 
Now there is a country-wide 
demand for vaults with roof, 
floor and walls equally as 
strong as the door, balanced 
protection throughout. 


The Rivet-Grip System of 





The New Trend In 
Bank Vault Design 


Bank Vault Reinforcement 
was proved to be the most 
efficient as well as econom- 
ical in these tests. Since then 
seven Federal Reserve Banks 
and more than two hundred 
others of every type and size 
in every part of the United 
States have adopted it. It is 
the only reinforcement that 
can be erected in exact dupli- 
cation of the test walls and 
at a reasonable cost. 





Write for our authoritative handbook on modern bank vault construction: 


The Rivet-Grip 


Steel Company 


Representatives in all principal cities 


2741 Prospect Avenue : 


Cleveland, Ohio 








quotations on a narrow paper ribbon which 
unwinds from a roll, and is familiarly known 
as tape. 

Ticker service is not confined to members 
of the exchange. The service may be pur- 
chased by outsiders as well. The New York 
Stock Exchange owns and manages the New 
York Quotation Company, which reports 
quotations to member brokers in the Wall 
Street district. The Gold & Stock Com- 
pany, a subsidiary of the Western Union 
Telegraph Company, receives quotations 
from the New York Stock Exchange and 
transmits them by means of this instrument 
throughout the United States and Canada, 
to anybody who may subscribe for the ser- 


vice. A large sum is paid for this conces- 
sion. 


READING ASSIGN MENT 


5. S. Pratt: The Work of Wall Street, 
Chap. 5, 10, 11, (Explanation of the stock 
exchange 

A. W. \twood: The Exchanges and spec- 
ulation, Chap. 8, 9. (New York Stock Ex- 
change ar’: Curb Market.) 

H. G. Moulton: Financial Organization of 


Society, Chap. 16. (Stock exchanges in rela- 
tion to raising capital.) 

D. F. Jordan: Investments, Chap. 20. 
(Reading the Financial Page.) 


SUPPLEMENTARY READING 


(For those who wish to undertake a more 
thorough study of the subject.) 

S. S. Pratt: The Work of Wall Street. 

J. E. Meeker: The Work of the Stock Ex- 
change. 

S. S. Huebner: The Stock Exchange. 

W. C. Van Antwerp: The Stock Exchange 
from Within. 

W. J. Greenwood: American and Foreign 
Stock Exchange Practice, Stock and Bond 
Trading, and the Business Corporation Laws 
of all Nations. 

S. A. Nelson: Consolidated Stock Ex- 
change of New York. 


QUESTIONS 


1. Name five functions of a stock ex- 
change. 

2. Explain how stock exchanges aid in the 
distribution of securities. 

3. What are the two most important stock 
exchanges in the United States? 

4. What are the most important stock ex- 
changes in Canada? In Europe? 
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5. How do stock exchanges come into con- 
tact with (a) commercial banks, and (b) 
investment banks? 

6. Is the New York Stock Exchange (a) 
incorporated, (b) regulated by the state or 
Federal Government, and (c) open to the 
public? 

7. To what number is the membership of 
the New York Stock Exchange limited? 

8. How is the New York Stock Exchange 
supported? 

9. Name the five classes of members on 
the New York Stock Exchange. 

10. What is the difference between a floor 
trader and a specialist? 

11. Are all the partners of a stock ex- 
change brokerage firm required to become 
members of the exchange? 

12. Can banks be members of the New 
York Stock Exchange? 

13. What are “wire houses?” 

14. How are New York Stock Exchange 
memberships secured? 

15. What are the privileges of member- 
ship? 

16. What determines the cost of a mem- 
bership? 

17. What classes of members serve com- 
mission house members at members’ rates? 

18. What is the unit of trade on the New 
York Stock Exchange (a) for stocks, and 
(b) for bonds? 

19. Define an odd lot. What is the amount 
of the advanced commission on an odd lot? 

20. What is the present schedule of com- 
missions for executing orders in stocks and 
bonds on the New York Stock Exchange? 

21. How is the New York Stock Exchange 
governed? 

22. What is meant by listed securities? 

23. Are there more stock than bond issues 
listed on the New York Stock Exchange? 

24. What are the tests of eligibility for 
admission of a security on the New York 
Stock Exchange? Do these qualifications 
apply on the New York Curb Market? 

25. What does listing guarantee and what 
does it not guarantee? 
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26. Name some of the advantages of list- 
ing. 

27. Name the various kinds of security 
buyers. 

28. (a) What is meant by margin buying? 
(b) What are its advantages? (c) What are 
its dangers? 

29. What class of buyers pays cash, and 
which buys on a margin? 

30. What is meant by the “floating supply.” 

31. In the last analysis where do funds for 
carrying speculative securities come from? 

32. Why is it that the margin buyer never 
sees the securities he trades in? 

33. What are conservative margin re- 
quirements? 

34. Are margin buyers owners? 

35. When can margin buying be con- 
demned? 

36. What is the partial payment plan? 

37. What are the methods of trading on 
the New York Stock Exchange? Explain 
each. 

38. How frequently are settlements made 
on the New York Stock Exchange? On the 
European stock exchanges? 

39. Explain the function and operation of 
the Stock Clearing Corporation. 

40. Are all stocks cleared through the 
Stock Clearing Corporation? 

41. Explain the service provided by the 
ticker. 

42. What are the functions of the New 
York Curb Market? 

43. Can a brokerage firm be a member 
both of the New York Stock Exchange an¢ 
the New York Curb Market? 

44. Are any securities listed both on the 
New York Stock Exchange and the New 
York Curb Market? 

45. Explain the following terms: bull, 
bear, bull market, bear market, short sell- 
ing, long interest, short interest, pool, 
clique, demonstration, raid, break, liquida- 
tion, exhaust price, margin call, cats and 
dogs, technical position. 
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Some Bank Credit Problems 





New York.—Enprror. 





Tue Banxers Macazine has secured the services of a capable credit man 
to answer the inquiries of readers on current 
Questions of general interest to credit men and bankers will be answered and only 
the initials of the persons asking the question will be used. In case the question is 
not one of particular interest to bank credit men as a whole or is one which has been 
answered before, a reply will be made by mail. 

In order that all questions may be answered intelligently, it is requested that 
they be direct and to the point, but that sufficient necessary detail be included to 
enable the editor to draw the proper conclusion. 
the Editor, Bank Credit Problems, Tuz Banxers Macazine, 71-73 Murray Street, 


problems of the credit manager. 


Inquiries should be addressed to 








QUESTION: We have frequently experi- 
enced some difficulty in keeping a follow-up 
system of agency reports, and are con- 
sidering the installation of a new system. 
We would like to know the style of system 
that you would consider desirable.—M. A. B. 


ANSWER: The following-up of agency 
reports is simply a matter of detail and 
can best be handled by the use of a card 
system. When an agency report is ordered, 
a card should be made and these cards 
should be filed alphabetically. When the 
agency report is received, if it is a complete 
report the card can be taken out and 
destroyed. In the event that there is a no- 
tation on the report that later information 
will follow, the card should still be left in 
the active files. 

We make it a practice of twice a month 
going through these cards and making a 
list of all reports not received, prior to two 
weeks from the date that we go through 
these cards, and send the list to the agency. 
In other words, we go through the cards 
in the middle of the month, making a list of 
all reports ordered prior to the first of the 
month but not received, and go through the 
cards again at the close of the month, mak- 
ing a list of all reports ordered prior to the 
fifteenth of the month, and not received. 


QUESTION: How old a statement should 
be considered of any use or value?—C. C. L. 


ANSWER: It must be remembered that 
a financial statement simply shows the con- 
dition as of the day and particular time at 
which it was issued. It represents certain 
moneys due the company and the valuation 
of certain assets which the company holds 
and in addition shows debts which it has out- 
standing. You will, therefore, readily recog- 


nize the fact that the condition could be very 
considerably changed a short time after the 
statement had been taken from the books. 
It could be changed either through a sub- 
stantial collection on account of its out- 
standing funds or it could show considerable 
change due to a large increase in indebted- 
ness immediately after the issuing of the 
figures. It is, therefore, always necessary in 
viewing the balance sheet to take these and 
seasonal features into consideration, and 
while it is possible perhaps to judge the re- 
sponsibility of the company considerably 
after the date of its last balance sheet by 
taking into consideration the net worth 
shown in that balance sheet and conditions 
existing in its line of business since that 
time, it is a difficult problem to size up its 
financial position from the standpoint of 
debts and assets. 


QUESTION: Many statements of auto- 
mobile finance companies come to our at- 
tention, and it is not infrequently that an 
item of “cash deposited with trustee” is 
shown. It occurred to me that you might be 
familiar with this item and would advise me 
as to whether it should be a quick or slow 
asset.—H. O. B. 


ANSWER: The main feature to be taken 
into consideration in classifying an item of 
this character as a quick or a slow asset, 
is to consider the manner in which the li- 
ability opposing it is carried. If the asset 
has a counter or opposing item, it is general 
that both should be carried in the same 
manner—i. e., quick or slow. 

In this particular instance the liability op- 
posing the “cash deposited with trustee” is, 
no doubt, an item of “collateral trust notes,” 
which is properly considered as a quick li- 
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ability. It is, therefore, proper that this 
asset of “cash deposited with trustee” should 
be considered in the same manner. The 
“collateral trust notes” if the liability is in 
this form, represent borrowed funds which 
are secured by a pledge of assets to the 
trustee. As the notes pledged to the trustee 
are gradually paid by the maker and the 
trustee collects the cash, he holds this cash 
to meet the matured collateral trust note 
which was issued against the various in- 
dividual notes. 

It is, therefore, only proper that such an 
asset item should be considered quick, in 
consideration of the fact that the liability 
is carried in the same manner. 


QUESTION: I would appreciate very 
much a line from you with regard to capital 
stock. A great number of times corpora- 
tions have stock of no par value in addition 
to a preferred issue, and also there are a 
number of occasions when the entire stock 
is common stock of no par value. Which is 
the better form in which to have the stock, 
that is, a fixed or definite value, or no par 
value?—T. E. H. 


ANSWER: As far as choice is concerned, 
there is little choice in the matter except 


from some of the various angles from which 
it might be viewed. Two corporations could 
have identically the same net wort!; one 
having 20,000 shares of common stock of no 
par value, and one 20,000 shares of par 
value of $100 per share. However, the book 
value of the stock in both these instances 
would be identical, as it is generally con- 
sidered that all of the surplus of the cor- 
poration belongs to the common stockhold- 
ers, and as this increases or decreases, the 
book value of the common stock is affected 
to the same extent regardless of whether 
the stock has a fixed value or is of no par 
value. Of course, if the common stock has 
a definite value and the corporation should 
pass through a number of years during 
which it incurred substantial losses and its 
surplus should be eliminated, it would be 
necessary for this corporation to show an 
item of deficit, while in the case of a cor- 
poration having stock of no par value they 
could pass through the same losses, eliminat- 
ing the surplus and reducing the net worth, 
but would not have to show in red figures 
on the asset side a deficit item until all of 
the surplus and all of the paid-in money for 
the common stock had been eliminated. 


eu 


How Inheritance Taxes Affect the Investor 


(Reprinted from The Corn Exchange, monthly publication of the Corn Exchange 
National Bank, Philadelphia.) 


NVESTORS seem curiously unaware that 

the tax which has made the most rapid 
progress in this country in recent years is 
not the tax on incomes, but on inheritances 
and transfers. Inheritance taxes on an in- 
vestor’s estate may amount to more than the 
total of all income taxes paid during a life- 
time. 

Many investors make investments without 
the slightest thought of the inheritance tax 
liability they incur and the effect of such 
taxes on their estates. Curiously, it is very 
surprising that investors as a class have 
paid so little attention to this growing men- 
ace to the integrity of their holdings. 

It has been the custom of an investor to 
purchase a security because he felt the prin- 
cipal was safe, that it gave satisfactory re- 
turn of income and had good marketability. 


The question of the inheritance tax is sel- 
dom given any ‘consideration. 

Most investors believe their estates will be 
subject to only two taxes, the Federal estate 
tax and the inheritance tax of the state in 
which they have residence. Nothing could 
be more untrue when it is possible under 
the present laws for an estate to be subject 
to taxes in forty-six states in addition to the 
Federal estate tax. 

A single security may be taxed in six 
different states. New York Central Rail- 
road is incorporated in six different states, 
and for an executor to transfer it he would 
be liable for state taxes in New York, Illi- 
nois, Indiana, Michigan, Ohio and Pennsyl- 
vania. The estate of a Pennsylvanian own- 
ing Rock Island Railroad stock would be 
liable for three state taxes, as well as the 
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Federal tax. Not only railroad stocks are 
subject to multiple taxation, but industrials 
as well. 

In Pennsylvania the tax is a flat rate of 2 
per cent. on lineal heirs and 10 per cent. on 
collateral heirs. In New York and New 
Jersey it is a graduated tax. All three 
states arrive at the amount of tax due by an 
altogether different method of calculation. 
It is said that no two states have uniform 
inheritance tax laws. 

The discrepancies in the tax laws of the 
various states are very great. Should a man 
leave $250,000 to charity in New York there 
is no tax to pay, whereas in Pennsylvania a 
tax of $25,000 is imposed. 

The inheritance tax is not always the most 
harassing feature of the tax problem. The 
technical compliance with the law in the case 
of all estates, even those of a few thousand 
dollars, is one of the greatest difficulties. 

Executors are required to meet the re- 
quirements of every state which may lay 
claim to a tax and in each state the tax may 
be measured by a different rule and arrived 
at by a different method. The consent of 
each state imposing a tax must be secured 
before the executor can obtain stock in his 
name for purpose of sale or distribution. 
Some states will not deal directly with an 
executor, but require counsel to represent 
the estate. 

The trouble and expense of securing “con- 
sents” of transfer is a very considerable 
item. In some cases a few shares of stock 
might better be sacrificed than transferred. 

In all cases taxes must be paid promptly 
to avoid penalties. Sale of property at a 
sacrifice may be necessary to raise funds to 
pay the taxes. An actual case from the pro- 
bate records shows a small estate which was 
subject to an inheritance tax of $5,973, and 
due to delay in settlement, faced costs of 
administration and shrinkage amounting to 
$18,357. 

Inheritance taxes are a first mortgage on 
the property of an estate. In most states 
payment is required within one year, as is 
also true of the Federal Government. 

The Federal and state governments in the 
payment of taxes will not share with the 
heirs in the cats and dogs, the real estate or 
the business. The state governments will 
take nothing but cash, the Federal Govern- 
ment only cash or Liberty Bonds. 

Most estates lack the cash to pay the 
taxes. What is the executor to do? Ob- 


viously, the executor must sell securities or 
property. 

The best securities or properties are sold 
because they have the most ready market. 
Thus, the very assets which the decedent re- 
lied upon to support his family are disposed 
of. Furthermore, forced liquidation means 
sacrifice. 

The problem for every investor is how to 
avoid the confiscation of his estate by ex- 
cessive taxation. There are several ways. 

Among persons of means the high rates of 
inheritance taxation have stimulated gifts 
and transfers under living trusts during 
their lifetime. In view of the graduated 
rates of tax it is obvious that anything which 
splits up the estate reduces the amount of 
taxes. This process usually takes the form 
of trust funds. Secretary Mellon has stated 
on a number of occasions that this is one of 
the commonest methods of legally reducing 
taxes. 

Life insurance is now being used exten- 
sively to facilitate the payment of inheri- 
tance taxes and to protect estates from con- 
fiscatory taxes. 

Life insurance is a protection against the 
forced sale and sacrifice of assets, the in- 
curring of debts, the loss of control, the in- 
terference of a going business caused by 
heavy death duties. Life insurance pays 
the tax for the estate and not from it. 

Where life insurance is used to insure an 
estate against loss, the very act which 
creates and matures the debt, death itself, 
discharges it. 

A vice-president of one of the larger life 
insurance companies was asked whether he 
thought most business men were prepared 
for the present inheritance taxes. He re- 
plied that the best evidence that most men 
are not prepared is the fact that when urged 
to buy life insurance for tax purposes they 
say they haven’t the money. If they cannot 
pay for one year’s premium now, how can 
their estates pay from twenty-five to thirty 
times as much after they have gone? - 

Every investor, by a careful analysis of 
his investments, should find opportunities 
for substantially reducing inheritance taxes 
by selling certain securities and purchasing 
others. By this means it is possible to re- 
duce inheritance taxation to a minimum 
without impairing the safety or income of 
the investment. 

Generally speaking, coupon bonds are 
reached less thoroughly by the taxing off- 
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ficials than registered bonds and _ stocks. 
Also speaking generally, the concentration 
of investments to the state of domicile 
greatly reduces taxes. 

A resident of Pennsylvania who buys se- 


curities of companies chartered in Pennsyl- 
vania and owning property only in Pennsyl- 
vania, and who keeps the securities them- 
selves within the state, will avoid both ex- 
pense and complication. 


be 


National Banks Discuss Trust Departments 


HAT national banks throughout the 

} United States are keenly interested in 
the problem of whether the establish- 

ment of trust departments would be profit- 
able for them was made evident at the 
Trust Departments Conference held at the 
La Salle Hotel in Chicago on January 20-21 
under the auspices of the National Bank 
Division of the American Bankers Associa- 
tion. ‘Trust officers of many banks were 
present to get new light on the intricacies 
of trust service, while a large number of 
officers of banks not possessing trust de- 
partments also attended in an effort to find 
out if the establishment of such a depart- 
ment in their banks would prove profitable. 
The consensus seemed to be that the 


EDGAR L. MATTSON 
President National Bank Division, A. B. A., v ce- 
president Midland National Pank, 
Minneapolis, \.inn 


field covered by the individual banks should 
be the decisive factor in determining 
whether a trust department would prove 


LUCIUS TETER 


President Trust Company Division, A. B. A., 
president Chicago Trust Company, 
Chicago, Ill. 


profitable. It developed that in some small 
but prosperous communities trust depart- 
ments have been successful, and of valuable 
assistance to the bank as a whole. In some 
other communities, possibly larger, they do 
not appear to have been so successful. 

It was declared at the conference that 
there is room for at least one bank with 
trust service in every prosperous county in 
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the United States. It seemed evident, there- 
fore, that as an outgrowth of the con- 
ference there will be a considerable increase 
in the number of national banks in the 
United States possessing trust departments. 

The program of the Trust Departments 
Conference follows: 

Call to order by Edgar L. Mattson, 
president National Bank Division, A. B. A. 
Presiding officer, Charles W. Carey, chair- 
man Trust Departments Committee. 

Address by Lucius Teter, president Trust 
Company Division, A. B. A., and president 
Chicago Trust Company, Chicago; “National 
Banks and Trust Work,” by N. H. Dosker, 
vice-president National Bank of Kentucky, 
Louisville, Ky.; “Operation of Trust De- 
partment in Smaller Community,” by John 
Allen, trust officer Citizens National Bank, 
Decatur, Ill.; “Federal Taxation Gifts Tax,” 
by F. A. Schack, trust officer First National 
Bank, Fort Wayne, Ind.; “Relations with 
Clients,” by Hugh E. Wilson, trust officer 
Central National Bank, Peoria, Ill.; “Trust 
Accounting General Principles,” by M. E. 


Reeve, trust officer Union National Bank, 
Philadelphia, Pa.; “Trust Department Pub- 
licity,’ by Harold B. Allen, trust officer 
First National Bank, Kalamazoo, Mich.; 
“Trust Investments,” by A. H. Bodholdt, 
vice-president Central Trust Company, Chi- 
cago, Ill.; “Wills,’ by A. C. Livingston, 
vice-president and trust officer National 
Newark and Essex Banking Company, 
Newark, N. J.; “The Trust Department as 
Financial Secretary,” by George Waverley 
Briggs, vice-president and trust officer City 
National Bank, Dallas, Texas; and “In- 
surance Trusts,’ by Thomas C. Hennings, 
vice-president Mercantile Trust Company, 
St. Louis, Mo. 

The presentation of each topic by the 
listed speaker was followed by a general 
discussion in which delegates were urged to 
join freely. 

Edgar L. Mattson, was toastmaster at the 
banquet, held January 20 at the Hotel 
La Salle, at which Melvin A. Traylor, vice- 
president American Bankers Association, 
delivered an address, “Nothing New.” 


Uy 


TRS 


Old-Time Banking Practice 


[From The Chase, house organ of The Chase National Bank of New York] 


presen is simply a plan of organizing 
capital, by which the full benefits of 
it are secured. The separate means of in- 
dividuals are united together, and a large 
sum thus constituted, which is hired out 
on interest to those who need it. This com- 
bination and the manner of its use, may be 
compared to a dam across a valley, and the 
accumulation in one body of the water of 
the separate springs, which otherwise would 
be of little service; but being united, they 
form a propelling power for extensive ma- 
chinery.... Anyone who has _ traveled 
among our country villages, out of the im- 
mediate influence of cities, has occasionally 
been struck by the neglect of natural ad- 
vantages, the lack of energy, the rudeness 
of life and character. . . . But on visiting 
the same place after an interval of a few 
years he has seen a total change; a larger 
Population, a better class of buildings, an 
air of thrifty growth, and a manifest in- 
Crease of comfort. The old lethargy has 
disappeared : a new life has been infused 
Into everyting; ... A bank has been the 
starting point of this new career; the mill- 
dam has heen built across the little streams 


of capital, and the social machinery is 
brought into play. 

After it is organized, a bank gathers 
other capital by saving. It presents the 
first practical idea of economy and increase 
to thousands of people. It brings out the 
old stockings, and pours their contents into 
the common dam, which rises higher and 
drives more wheels. 


This is the definition of a bank writ- 
ten more than sixty years ago. We ran 
across it in a quaint old volume, “The 
Banks of New York,” published in 
1859, and describing in detail the 
operation of banks of that period and 
the duties of the various officers and 
clerks. It is amusing to contrast the 
situation in those days, before there 
were any national banks, when banks 
were still the object of much irrespon- 
sible legislative activity in the states 
and panics were frequent and severe, 
with the present highly organized bank- 
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ing system which we know. Yet the 
definition is still good in essence, and 
worth while to remember now and then 
when in the complicated machinery of 
modern banking a clerk may sometimes 
forget what is the big thing he is really 
helping to do. To build a dam is often 
the triumph of an engineer’s career— 
and those who place the stones have the 
satisfaction of a conscious part in a 
great work. 

The author’s sense of humor is well 
developed. He describes the situation 
before the establishment of the present 
system thus: 


The plan of creating banks by special 
charter was abolished in 1838, by the en- 
actment of a general law, under which any 
person, or a number of persons, with the 
required capital, may organize a bank. The 
law has since undergone many alterations 
and it continues to be “amended” at every 
session of the legislature. New restrictions 
are constantly suggested by newspaper edi- 
tors, or by politicians who cannot in any 
other way so easily make themselves talked 
about as by threatening to disturb the or- 
ganized capital of the state. The owners of 
one hundred and eight millions of bank 
stock have cause for alarm, when Mr. 
Smashemup brings in a bill for their “better 
protection.” He is waited upon by com- 
mittees from New York, receives letters 
from distinguished bankers and for a time 
is the focus of an immense circle. No name 
is so much in other people’s mouths as 
Mr. Smashemup’s! It is Mr. Smashemup’s 
bill in the Assembly, and Mr. Smashemup’s 
bill in the Senate. Then come the amend- 
ments to Mr. Smashemup’s bill in both 
Houses, and Mr. Smashemup is called on to 
explain, which he does, by a great speech 
on banks, economy, corruption, and the pub- 
lic debt. Mr. Smashemup’s name is in all 
the newspapers, and even if his bill with 
all the amendments is indefinitely postponed, 
he returns to his constituents in “a blaze of 
glory,” with good chances of nomination to 
Congress. 


The board of directors met twice a 
week in those days to discuss the dis- 
count of promissory notes and the loan- 
ing of money on securities! The lines 
at our loan and discount windows today 
suggest the picture of what would hap- 
pen if our directors had to discuss the 
individual merits of each transaction of 
the sort today! A conversation at a 
directors’ meeting is given: 


“Mr. Cashier, would you discount 
California paper?” 

“Yes, sir, if it is good.” 

“If! You may well say that! But 
California is not good. Not to be trust- 
ed, sir! Too far off! T’other side of 
the world!” 

This book was published, we remind 
our readers, just ten years after the 
gold rush to California, when transpor- 
tation from coast to coast was still by 
horseback or prairie schooner. 

The president, the cashier, and the 
paying teller seem to have been the es- 
sential organization of the bank in that 
day. Customers were called “dealers” 
and the explanation of the various duties 
of officers and clerks, and the incidents 
of banking business are enhanced by the 
words and actions of Mr. Kight, who is 
caught in the malpractice indicated by 
his name; of Mr. Filibuster, who over- 
draws his account and attempts to es- 
cape the necessity of making good; of 
Mr. Abel Dodge, and other characters 
of similar picturesque and appropriate 
names. 

The customs in vogue before the es- 
tablishment of the clearing house are 
immensely amusing to the modern bank 
clerk, whose daily life is so closely in 
touch with the present highly efficient 
practice of clearing checks. We read: 

As soon as the paying teller or his assist- 
ant completed the exchange balance list, the 
cashier of each bank would draw checks for 
every debt due to him by other banks, and 
send out the porters to collect them. A 
draft on one in favor of another might 
settle two accounts at once, but there was no 
understanding that made it possible to se- 
cure that small economy; or if there was, 
it was disregarded. The sixty porters were 
out all at once, with an aggregate of two 
or three hundred bank-drafts in their 
pockets, balking each other, drawing specie 
at some places, and depositing it in others: 
and the whole process was one of confusion, 
disputes, and unavoidable blunders, of which 
no description could give an exact impres- 
sion. 

After all the draft-drawing was over, 
came the settlement of the Wall street por- 
ters among themselves. A Porters’ Ex- 
change was held on the steps of one of the 
Wall street banks, at which they accounted 
to each other for what had been done dur- 
ing the day. Thomas had left a bag of 
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specie at John’s bank to settle a balance, 
which was due from William’s bank to 
Robert’s; but Robert’s bank owed twice as 
much to John’s. What had become of that? 
Then Alexander owed Robert also, and 
William was indebted to Alexander. Peter 
then said, that he had paid Robert by a 
draft from James, which he, James, had 
received from Alfred on Alexander’s ac- 
count. That, however, had settled only half 
the debt. A quarter of the remainder was 
cancelled by a bag of coin, which Samuel 
had handed over to Joseph, and he had 


transferred to David. It is entirely safe to 
say, that the presidents and cashiers of the 
banks themselves could not have untangled 
this medley. Each porter had his tally, and 
by checking off and liberating, first one 
whose account was least complicated, and 
then another, they finally achieved a set- 
tlement. 

A very intelligent runner once stated to 
the author, that he seldom met an ac- 
qaintance or friend, without being annoyed 
by an involuntary feeling that his first 
duty was to serve him with a bank notice. 


Ue 


PK 


Book Reviews 


Tue Works or H. G. Weuts. The Atlantic 
Edition. New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. 


The Atlantic Edition of the works of 
H. G. Wells, in twenty-eight uniform 
volumes, contains a careful selection of his 
works made by Mr. Wells, who has written 
a general introduction to the set and special 
prefaces to each volume. ‘The edition is 
limited to 1000 numbered sets for America 
and 600 for Great Britain. The first volume 
in each set is autographed by the author. 
Each volume contains a photogravure 
frontispiece: a portrait of Mr. Wells, a re- 
production of a facsimile page of manu- 
script, or a photograph appropriate to the 
particular volume. The text is printed from 
an unusually clear Scotch Roman type face. 
The decorative initials by Edward Edwards 
are very attractive. The pages have gen- 
erous margins. Altogether the edition is 
one of high typographical quality. 

Mr. Wells was born in 1866 above a gen- 
eral shop in Bromley, Kent. His father 
was a professional cricketer, his mother the 
daughter of an innkeeper. After some ele- 
mentary instruction he secured a_ scholar- 
ship at the Normal School of Science, South 
Kensington, where he secured with honors 
the degree of Bachelor of Science. He be- 
came an assistant head master at a private 
school, a tutor and lecturer, and then he 
turned to journalism. From this it was a 
simple step to the profession of writing. 

The first stories of Mr. Wells are 
romances, beginning with “The Time Ma- 


chine,” a story in which the machine carries 
its rider into the past or future at will. 

In “The Wonderful Visit,” the second 
story, Mr. Wells takes another view of the 
world, from the point of view of an angel 
which has been brought down by an ardent 
ornithologist. 

If we follow the career of this writer 
chiefly as a writer of stories, we must stop 
for awhile with the next three stories, “The 
Island of Dr. Moreau,” “The Invisible Man,” 
and “The War of the Worlds,” mere 
fantasies. 

After these books the nature of his 
romances seems to change, and we have two 
significant stories, “The Sleeper Awakes,” 
and “The War in the Air.” To a reader in 
1925 the latter book, written in 1908, seems 
a bit of remarkable prophecy. 

His next two stories were “The Sea Lady” 
and “The Food of the Gods.” The latter 
story, although it is perhaps not so interest- 
ing today, has some of the suggestion of a 
“Gulliver’s Travels” with some of the irony 
and satire of a Dean Swift. Then came 
his short stories, most of them published 
under the title of “The Country of the 
Blind.” Mr. Wells has defined his concep- 
tion of short story writing as “the jolly 
art of making something very bright and 
moving; it may be horrible or pathetic or 
funny, or beautiful, or profoundly illuminat- 
ing, having only this essential, that it should 
take from fifteen to twenty minutes to 
read aloud. 

Mr. Wells has written a number of sig- 
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nificant novels about men and women in 
modern life, among them “Kipps,” “Mr. 
Polly,” “Tono-Bungay,” “Mr.  Britling,” 
“Ann Veronica,” “The New Machiavelli,” 
“The Passionate Friends,” “Marriage,” and 
“Love and Mr. Lewisham.” 

The “Outline of History” made Wells a 
world figure. It has given great encourage- 
ment to people to read history from a fresh 
and new point of view. 

Mr. Wells says he is not an artist. There 
are some who think he is. There are many 
who say he-is a great writer. His fecundity, 
his mastery of language, his comprehension 
of character, are gifts and abilities that 
certain of his contemporaries have in equal, 
or in some particulars in larger measure. 
But he alone has used his perfected art for 
a definite end. He has not been content to 
record his observations of the world as he 
has seen it, to elaborate this or that analysis 
of human motive, or to relate the history of 
a few selected lives. He has done all this, 
but he has done infinitely more by pointing 
the possible road of our endeavor. Through 
all his work moves the urgency of one who 


would create something more than a mere 
work of art to amuse the multitude or af- 
ford satisfaction to the critic. His chief 
achievement is that he has set up the ideal 
of a finer civilization, of a more generous 
life than that in which we live; an ideal 
that, if it is still too high for us of this 
generation, will be appreciated and followed 
by the people of the future. 


Swiss Traver Atmanac. Zurich. The Swiss 
Tourist Office. 


This publication for the winter of 
1924-25, contains an interesting description 
of the various Swiss resorts and the winter 
sports for which Switzerland has become 
famous. The numerous illustrations are 
especially fine and add greatly to the allur- 
ing nature of the book. Few if any coun- 
tries in the world can rival Switzerland 
in attractions for the tourist, whether in 
winter or summer. The “Swiss Travel 
Almanac” makes this fact known in an in- 
teresting way. 
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World Spent Over Three Billion Dollars ‘for Autos 
in 1924 


bpp world spent $3,360,000,000 for new 
motor vehicles in 1924, according to 
Percy Owen, chief of the Automotive Divi- 
sion of the Department of Commerce. 

Returns from the department’s trade 
agents throughout the world indicate that 
during the past year there were assimilated, 
3,300,000 passenger cars and trucks, and 
200,000 motor cycles, which total number 
at the very conservative figures of $1000 
average retail value for the cars and trucks, 
and $300 for motor cycles, enables the de- 
partment to approximate the amount spent 
for automobiles in general. 

An increase of 2,750,000 in passenger cars, 
and approximately 550,000 in trucks, during 
the course of the year 1924, reveals the in- 
teresting fact that the latter registered a 
more imposing rate of registration increase 
than did the former, the figures being 23 
per cent. for trucks and 17 per cent. for 
cars. This represents a tendency which 
may be even more pronounced during the 


present year. It substantiates the oft- 
repeated statement that automotive vehicles 
are coming more and more to fill the world’s 
need for commercial transportation. Motor 
cycles, too, pushed into more widespread 
use, as revealed by a numerical increase of 
180,000 over the base registration of 1,075,- 
000 at the beginning of 1924, but in this 
case the advance has to be very largely 
attributed to increased use in foreign coun- 
tries. 

The United States now has 84 per cent. 
of all passenger cars, 74 per cent. of all 
trucks and 11 per cent. of all motor cycles 
in the world. Combining passenger car and 
truck figures, the United States still holds 
her dominant position to the extent of regis- 
tering 82.5 per cent. of the total. Even 
bringing motor cycles into the composite 
picture fails to bring the share of the 
United States much below 80 per cent. of the 
world’s total. 
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From Babel to Modern Skyscraper 
By Alfred C. Bossom 


(Written especially for THz Banxers Macazine) 


OW that the modern tall building 
has reached the present stage of its 
evolution there are those who would 

know from whence it came. Is it an 
American invention? Is Chicago the birth- 
place of the skyscraper? Such questions as 
these the writer, as an architect, has often 
been asked lately, especially in view of dis- 
coveries which are being made among the 
ruins of by-gone civilizations. 

Skyscrapers are neither heaven born nor 
a product of Chicago. They are as old in 
principle as the day in which man began to 
build for more than mere shelter. The 
cloud-piercing structure came into being at 
first through a desire to be nearer the mys- 
terious, or may I say, the divine. 

Wherever men of the prehistoric world 
dwelt they seemed to have sought great 
heights, as by so doing they groped upward 
to the infinite. So the seers of old went 


up into high mountains that they might be 
nearer the sun which they worshipped, or to 
witness the flash of the lightning, or to be 


near the thunders of Sinai. 
Those whose homes were on lowlands 


A BANK ARCHITECT’S CHRISTMAS CARD 


HE great pyramid at Tikal in Guatemala, 

the earliest American prototype of the 
modern skyscraper, was appropriately selected 
by Mr. Bossom as the central motif of his 
Christmas card. Crowning this is the Bossom 
family totem pole which, reading from the top 
down, starts with the family crest, the oak tree 
with the all-seeing eye. Below this, as the 
family came from England, sits the British lion 
in a boat, signifying that to reach America a 
wide stretch of sea had to be crossed. Next 
omes the American eagle representing the later 
development of the family, and the bird stands 
on a money box to show the desire for thrift, 
me all resting upon the igloe, or family home. 
Thus are joined the oldest of the art traditions 
of the lower end of the continent to the most 
modern application of the totem pole of the 
eee This forms the main central feature of 

Across the 
Serpent 
Tikal, for: 
thereby the 


top and behind is the world-famed 
{ from the carved wooden panel at 
ing a across and joining 
p picture writing which in story tells 
- the left of the ceremonies at the end of the 
ov a8 existing on the Dresden codex which 
— in th writing of these people and existed 
1 gle advent of the Spaniards. On the 
st a n, in the picture writing of these 
Mayans, is an account of the ceremonies at the 
jo ement of a new year from the Troano 
Cortesianus manuscript. Thus we have on the 
cil remonies of the end, and on the 
right the w year ceremonies. 


built for themselves hills or mounds of their 
own, and later structures of stone or brick. 
The people of the plain of Shinar when 
they banded together to build a city also 
began to erect a tower which to them was 
to be their “Gate of God,” their Bab-ili. The 
purpose of that structure may have been 
both for the observation of the heavenly 
bodies and for their worship. 

Doubtless it was much like the zikkuratt 
or observatory, the remains of which have 
within the last few months been found on 
the site of Ur-of-the-Chaldees from which 
came Abraham. Far be it from me who 
deals with I beams and marble to reach 
into the higher criticism, and yet it seems 
certain that the account of the suspension 
of work on this tower was written long after 
the human race which once lived somewhere 
in central Asia began to scatter over the 
face of the earth and to split into tribes, 
each with a language which other clans 
could not understand. The Aramaic verb 
balbei, meaning “to confound,” is accepted 
by the Fundamentalists as enough proof that 
the “large operation,” the construction of 
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the Tower of Babel, came to a standstill be- 
cause the workers could not understand each 
other. Any architect who has directed the 
building of an American skyscraper on 
which men of forty or fifty trades and of 
ten or fifteen languages are at work at once 
might be inclined to be a little sceptical 
about this explanation. 


BABEL THE SYMBOL OF BUILDING INEFFICIENCY 


The Tower of Babel represented sim- 
plicity of construction. Starting from a very 
broad base, the toilers of that remote day 
apparently built it around a central core en- 
circled by a spiral ramp. Around this 
ascending and encircling inclined plane the 
sun-dried bricks were hauled, and then 
cemented together with slime, as the Bible 
calls it, which was, of course, bitumen or 
asphalt, deposits of which are still to be 
found in central Asia. There would be 
scarcely a limit to which this vast cone 
might not have reached, provided its base 
were big enough. For instance, if the first 
courses of masonry were spread over an 
area 500 feet square, a height of 1000 feet 
could be reached without great difficulty, 
provided material and patience and labor 
held out. Many reasons may have caused 
the abandoning of this great engineering 
feat, such as the development of defects 
in the foundation, cracks, fissures or labor 
troubles. At any rate, work was stopped, 


Thirty-five-story building after primitive 
American motives 


and Babel became the symbol of inefficiency 
in the building world. 

Then came the Egyptians who bettered 
the building methods considerably. They 
wanted mountains and observatories in the 
valley of the Nile, as well as enduring 
monuments. Hence the pryamids. These 
structures were made of heavy limestone, 
tapering to a point. Everything indicates 
that, as the upper portions were reached, 
the huge stones required were hauled up 
inclined planes of earth or sand, by hun- 
dreds or even thousands of slaves, and then 
put in place with tackles and _ pulleys. 
Obelisks were raised in much the same man- 
ner. The removal of earth which served as 
scaffolding was next in -order, and the 
pyramids were thus left as sentinels of the 
ages. 


THLE PHAROS LIGHTHOUSE ONE OF THE 
EARLIEST SKYSCRAPERS 


Among the Seven Wonders of the ancient 
world was the Pharos lighthouse on the 
island of the same name, at the entrance of 
the port of the great Egyptian city founded 
by Alexander the Great, which bears his 
name to this day. He connected this island 
by a long breakwater or mole with the main- 
land, and Ptolomy ITI built its splendid tower 
as a beacon for mariners. The Pharos was 
600 feet high, probably, although there are 
conflicting accounts regarding its altitude. 


Tower of Babel—the first skyscraper 
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Pyramid at Tikal, Guatemala 
(Photo by Maudsley) 


The foundations were made with the great- 
est care. This was long before engineers 
were testing the tensile strength of materials, 
but the architect threw all kinds of glass and 
ores and metals into the sea near the island 
and studied the effect of the salt water on 
them. Finally he used considerable amounts 
of fused glass blocks, mixed with rubble and 
other material, in the foundations. The 
tower of stone was erected from an ample 
base. The material was evidently hauled up 
a spiral inclined plane on the inside, vary- 
ing the methods of the creators of Babel 
and the Pyramids. As the tower tapered 
and space became more constricted, the 
stones and mortar were taken by horses 
to as far as the inner ascent would permit 
and then hoisted the balance of the way by 
block and tackle. When the Pharos was 
put into commission all the wood and other 
fuel needed for the beacon which blazed at 
the top was delivered to the keepers by 
horses to the top of the spiral ramp and 
then drawn up by ropes, as it was needed 
for replenishing the fire. 

Undoubtedly on the lower part of the 
Pharos were extensive rooms which were 
used as harracks for a considerable garrison, 
and also as offices for officials of the port 
or for military commanders. One tradition 
has it that it was also used as a treasury 
and had something like one of our modern 
safety deposit vaults in its basement. This 


Restoration of the great pyramid at Tikal, 
as sketched by Alfred C. Bossom 


last legend, however, was probably not cor- 
rect, for it seems to have been developed 
out of the experiments of the architect with 
materials which could be used below the 
waterline without being corroded. As a 
matter of fact he did use a little gold and 
silver in his tests. The greed of one of the 
Turkish conquerors of the Egypt of a later 
day caused him to take down some of the 
tower to get at the golden treasure at its 
base. On finding that he had been deceived 
about the story, he tried in a clumsy way 
to restore the structure. Eventually the 
tower collapsed. The world’s first office sky- 
scraper, with a beacon, thus passed into the 
architectural discard because foundation 
building had not been developed. 


TOWERS OF MEDIEVAL EUROPE 


Medieval Europe erected many important 
towers, some of which came to grief hecause 
of defective underpinning. The insecure 
foundations were the cause of putting the 
leaning tower of Pisa out of plumb. ‘The 
same reason caused the downfall of the 
campanile of St. Marks in Venice which in 
1902 crashed to earth in a cloud of dust. 
The Italian cities of the Middle Ages had 
tall structures—detached—to hold the bells 
of cathedrals, and hence the word campanile 
or belfry of that day became synonymous 
with tower. The nobility of the Italian 
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The Pharos at Alexandri?, one of the Seven Wonders of the ancient world 


cities of the Renaissance often built lofty 
strongholds attached to their palaces, from 
which they could keep tabs on blood-thirsty 
conspirators. In one city, at least, these 
towers became so numerous that a law was 
passed under which all of them were torn 
down, so that no man might have an ad- 
vantage over his neighbors. However, there 
were many such structures in European 
countries, such as the Giralda of Spain, 
which were of great beauty and _ served 
useful purposes. 


EARLY TOWERS IN THE NEW WORLD 


The New World, while Europe was going 
through the Dark Ages and the Black 
Plague, was developing a_ cloud-piercing 
architecture of its own. Just where the 
early Americans south of the Rio Grande 
gained the concept of a pyramid, is hard to 
establish. It is not at all improbable that 
some of them were of the same strain as 


were the Egyptians of thousands of years 
ago. Phoenician voyagers and merchants 
may have told the Ur-Americans of the 
wonders of the land of the Pharaohs and 
given information about pyramids and the 
embalming art, for certainly the Mayans of 
Guatemala and later of Yucatan had such 
knowledge. Perhaps the same primal in- 
stinct which moved the Babel builders to 
rear “a gate of God” that they might com- 
mune with the infinite, was the only cause 
of the creation of the American pyramids. 
Certainly the pyramids of Mexico and Cen- 
tral America were much more ornate than 
any which were ever reared in the Land 
of the Nile. The New World pyramids were 
usually steeper than those of Egypt, and 
their summits were reached by flights of 
conveniently sized steps. They were abso- 
lutely solid in the interior, for as far as the 
writer is able to judge from his own ex 
plorations and from what he has heard from 
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fellow explorers, there were no vaults or 
tombs inside them. 

On top were temples equalling in beauty 
the fanes of what we call a classical 
antiquity, that is, those representative of the 
civilizations of Greece and Rome primarily. 
The pyramids of the Aztecs and the Mayans 
were beautifully sculptured, also. They 
were carried to perfection, and not like the 
great tower, built far to the west in a 
strange land, of which the Mayan mythology 
tells us, for the Babel legend has its coun- 
terpart in the traditions of the Ur- 
Americans. The aborigines of the South- 
west also were building vast and sometimes 
lofty apartment houses or communities 
capable of accommodating a thousand or so 
tenants. 


MODERN SKYSCRAPER IS NOT NEW 


There is little new in principal, therefore, 
in the modern skyscraper except the intro- 
duction of stronger materials and the de- 
velopment of better foundations, which made 
it possible to erect higher structures on a 
relatively small base. ‘The skyscraper of 
today must be built with all due regard to 
economy of space. It is the direct result of 
high real estate values in such cities as 
New York and Chicago. In order to get 
the full value out of high-priced lots, the 
owner must build as high up as he can. 
In order to support so high a structure in 
safety, he must have a foundation of un- 
usual strength. The piers of these struc- 
tures often rest on the solid, living rock. 
They cannot exist on shifting sands or 
where the tides seep through, as is often the 
case in lower Manhattan Island, unless the 
foundation be strong and permanent. 

No structure of masonry could be built 
to a great height on high-priced land, be- 


cause the walls would have to be so thick 
that the lower stories would be too small. 
Hence the modern skyscraper has its inner 
skeleton of steel, which supports not only 
the internal organs of the structure, but 
also has flanges or projections on which part 
of the weight of the walls are sustained. 
The modern skyscraper must also have room 
for many elevators by which tenants and 
visitors can be carried to the topmost stories 
with dispatch. It must house complicated 
systems of heating, lighting and waste dis- 
posal, all of which were hardly considered 
in the tall buildings of antiquity. 

Conditions such as these control the form 
of the modern skyscraper, and yet how 
closely it resembles its ancient prototypes. 
Thus the new Liberty Bank in Buffalo is 
much like the Pharos of old. The tower 
of the Metropolitan Life Insurance Building 
in New York is the campanile of Venice all 
over again—larger, taller and with many 
windows, and with every inch available for 
work. The Woolworth Building is a tall 
Gothic cathedral dedicated to commerce. 

One of the most interesting developments 
in present day architecture is the adaptation 
of the Mayan pyramid style to the twentieth 
century skyscraper. The zoning laws, which 
require set-backs when a structure has 
reached a certain height, have created the 
landings which are almost identical with the 
gigantic “set-backs” of the Tikal pyramid 
in Guatemala. If we would look farther 
back we can also see the Hanging Gardens 
of Babylon in the successive terraces. The 
pyramids of the New World may be “one 
with Nineveh and Tyre,” for all we know. 

There is not therefore such a far cry from 
Ur-of-the Chaldees to the Ur-American; no. 
great gulf fixed between the Tower of Babel 
and many-towered Manhattan. 
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Eastern States 


Comprising New York, New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania and Delaware 


CONVENTION DATES 
American Bankers Association—at Atlan- 
tic City, Sept. 28—Oct. 1. 
Pennsylvania—at Atlantic City, May 20-22 
National Safe Deposit Association—at At- 
lantic City, N. J., May 29-30. 


AMERICAN BANKERS ASSOCIATION 
CONVENTION AT ATLANTIC CITY 


The 1925 convention of the American 
Bankers Association will be held in Atlantic 
City, New Jersey, it is announced by F. N. 
Shepherd, executive manager of the organi- 
zation. The meeting dates are September 28 
to October 1, with divisional and committee 
meetings on the first day and the general 
convention sessions on the mornings of the 
last three days. Further divisional meetings 
will be held the afternoons of these days 
Headquarters will be at the Hotel 
Traymore and the general sessions will be 
held on the Million Dollar Pier. This will be 
the fourth convention of the association at 
Atlantic City, previous meetings being held 
there in 1907, 1917 and 1923. 


also. 


UNITED STATES TRUST COMPANY 


The United States Trust Company of New 
York in its statement of condition as of 
January 1, 1925, shows some interesting 
figures hearing upon its holdings of invest- 
ment securities. The statement presents in 
detail a list of all of the varied assortment 
of security issues held for investment by the 
institution, with the present book value as 
compared with par value. The trust com- 
pany reports total resources of $77,407,992 
compared with $71,709,767 a. year ago; cash 


in its vaults and in banks of $8,746,168; 
capital, surplus and undivided profits of 
$20,073,168; real estate owned $1,000,000; 
stock and hond investments of $15,360,750 
carried at book value; bonds and mortgages 
of $3,701,132; collateral loans of $44,272,174. 
The company’s deposits at the beginning of 
the year stood at $55,952,802. 


SEABOARD HAS NEW UPTOWN 
BRANCH BUILDING 


A new uptown branch building for the 
Seaboard National Bank is nearly completed 
at 24 East Forty-fifth street, New York. 
The new home is described as follows in a 
recent issue of the Seaboard Bank News. 

“The exterior has the dignity and impres- 
siveness which rightly belong to a financial 
institution, being of black marble with pil- 
lars extending up two stories and finished 
in Corinthian style. A large window ex- 
tending the entire height of the main floor 
provides an ample flood of daylight to the 
ladies’ department, which is just to the left 
after you pass through the revolving doors 
of the main entrance. At present this room 
is being occupied by our officers until their 
space is completed. The walls of this room 
are handsomely finished in dark walnut, 
and side lights of a pleasing character help 
to give the place a cozy and restful atmos- 
phere. 

“In the rear of this room are the tellers’ 
cages, loan, paying, receiving, special in- 
terest and auditor’s cages, in the 
named. These have been so arranged as to 
provide a spacious lobby for the depositors, 
and at the same time a wide passage ex- 
tends along the rear, where the bookkeeping 
department is located. 

“One of the novelties which has attracted 
a great deal of attention is the reproduction 
in the floor of.the lobby of the coins of 
different nations—ca most appropriate and 
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ELK STREET MARKET BRANCH OF 
PEOPLES BANK OF BUFFALO 
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MARVIN 


§ Within this Circle is the Whole- 
sale Fruit, Produce, Butter and 
Egg, Poultry and Grocery District 
of Buffalo. Also here are located 
Brokers in the above lines, and the 
Cold Storage Houses. 


Our location insures speedy 
handling of collection items. 


THE PEOPLES BANK 
OF BUFFALO 








at the same time unique feature for the 
floor of a bank. 

“In the basement two vaults of excellent 
size are found, one for money and securi- 
ties, the other for the storage of records. 
There remain several large spaces which 
will be used as the branch expands, in ad- 
dition to the rest rooms for the employees.” 


NEW YORK TITLE AND MORTGAGE 
COMPANY 


The New York Title and Mortgage Com- 
pany’s past year has been the most success- 
ful in the history of the institution, Presi- 
dent Harry A. Kahler told the stockholders 
at their recent annual meeting. 

During the year the amount loaned on 
bond and mortgage was $108,000,000, an in- 
crease of $81,000,000 over 1923. The amount 
of mortgages and mortgage certificates sold 
was $108,000,000, an increase of $30,000,000 
over the year before. These activities 
brought the company into contact with hun- 
dreds of brokers and attorneys, with thou- 


sands of borrowers, investors and holders 
of title insurance policies. 

“Operating results for 1924 record an- 
other advance over previous years, in volume 
of real estate, title insurance and all the 
other allied activities of the company,” Mr. 
Kahler said. “On December 1, the company 
increased its capitalization from $6,000,000 
to $7,500,000 to meet the requirements of its 
current business.” 


INTERNATIONAL ACCEPTANCE 
BANK 


At the annual meeting of the Interna- 
tional Acceptance Bank, Inc., of New York, 
George Stuart Patterson, of the firm of 
Geo. H. McFadden & Bro., of Philadelphia, 
was elected a director. The senior officers 
of the bank were re-elected, and the follow- 
ing appointments and changes announced: 
John E. Shea, comptroller; C. B. Hall, 
assistant vice-president; W. T. Kelly, 
assistant vice-president; M. W. Williams, 
auditor; E. A. Carter, assistant secretary; 
R. W. Proctor, assistant treasurer; and W. 
T. Sheehan, assistant treasurer. 

In his report to the directors, F. Abbot 
Goodhue, president, called particular at- 
tention to the great assistance received by 
the bank from its stockholding and asso- 
ciated friends and institutions abroad, whose 
advice and co-operation enabled it to pro- 
ceed with confidence in granting foreign 
commercial credits at times when conditions 
were particularly hazardous. 

The bank’s statement of condition as of 
December 31, 1924, demonstrates that it has 
enjoyed the most successful year of its 
existence. The balance sheet shows total 
resources of $104,200,000 at the end of 1924, 
compared with $79,500,000 at the end of 
1928, and in that period acceptances out- 
standing increased from $32,600,000 in 
1923 to $38,600,000 at the end of 1924. 


FARMERS’ LOAN AND TRUST 
CAPITAL INCREASE 


The board of directors of The Farmers’ 
Loan and Trust Company have recommend- 
ed to the stockholders approval of an in- 
crease in the capital stock of the company 
from $5,000,000 to $10,000,000, the $5,000,000 
of new stock to be offered to the present 
stockholders share for share, at par. The 
present dividend rate of 24 per cent. was 
established in February 1923, an increase of 
4 per cent. over the prior rate. 
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Pride Mark 


of a 
Real Bank 


Big Enough—to handle any 
financial transaction, nation- 
al or regional, in an efficient 
manner. 


Small Enough—to consider 
every account as deserving 
our best efforts, knowing 
that our growth depends on 
our customers’ success. 


athe. 


Federal Commerce Trust Company 





Old Enough—to apply to your 
bank-building problems 67 
years of practical banking 
experience. 





Young Enough—in spirit to 
bring the enthusiasm of 
aggressive officers and a pro- 
gressive board of business 
men into action in behalf 
of our patrons. 


Strong Enough—to offer the 
basis of absolute confidence 
in our resources of more 


than $100,000,000.00. 





























—l 





When James H. Perkins became presi- 
dent of the Farmers’ Loan and Trust in 
June, 1921, the surplus and _ undivided 
profits were $11,617,150, and according to 
the statement of December 31, 1924, the 
surplus and undivided profits were $17,- 
455,617. In the same period, 1921-1924, total 
resources increased from $142,405,417 to 
$211,723,803. Deposits in the same period 
increased from $120,899,336 to $176,098,951. 


INDUSTRIAL ACCEPTANCE 
CORPORATION 


The growing importance of automobile 
financing is indicated in the announcement 
in New York of the formation of Industrial 
Acceptance Corporation, with a capital of 
$6,750,000, to handle the business of Stude- 
baker dealers. The new company, which 
began business January 1, will be interna- 
tional in scope and operate as an affiliation 
of the Industrial Finance Corporation, 
which during the past five years has handled 
this business for Studebaker dealers, along 
with its other activities. Owing to the 
growth ond importance of the business, In- 
dustria: Acceptance Corporation has been 


organized to take it over and continue to 
handle it under exclusive contract with the 
Studebaker Corporation. Its operations 
will cover the United States and Canada 
and during the year will be extended to 
Studebaker dealers in Europe and South 
America, with especial reference to Brazil 
and Argentina. In addition to its capitaliza- 
tion of $6,750,000 and its confirmed bank 
credit lines with the larger banks in the 
principal cities, the Industrial Acceptance 
Corporation will continue to market two to 
twelve months’ collateral trust gold notes 
for the investment of short-time funds by 
banks, through its head offices in New York 
and branch commercial paper offices in 
Chicago and San Francisco. 


GOTHAM BANK ELECTIONS 


At the meeting of the stockholders of 
the Gotham National Bank of New York 
on January 13, the following names were 
added to the board of directors: 

George L. Slawson of Slawson & Hobbs, 
one of the best known real estate concerns 
of the West Side, and president of the 
Broadway Association; Le Roy A. Van 
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SQINIMININAAAE TUVALU 


Kings County Trust Company 
City of New York, Borough of Brooklyn 
Capital $500,000 Surplus $4,000,000 Undivided Profits $512,000 


JULIAN D. FAIRCHILD, President 
JULIAN P. FAIRCHILD, Vice-President CLARENCE E. TOBIAS, Assistant Secretary 
WILLIAM J. WASON, JR., Vice-President ALBERT I. TABOR, Assistant Secretary 
HOWARD D. JOOST, Vice-President J. NORMAN CARPENTER, Trust Officer 
THOMAS BLAKE, Secretary ALBERT E. ECKERSON Auditor 
BROWER, BROWER & BROWER, Counsel 


ACCOUNTS INVITED INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS 


HUUINUUULAEAUUUUL LULA 
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Bomel, president of the Sheffield Condensed Company of New York, held January 30, 
Milk Company; C. L. Kerr, district sales 1925. Blinn F. Yates was elected vice- 
manager, Gulf Refining Company; Frank L. president in charge of the Grand Central 
Norris, vice-president. 
At a meeting of the new board of di- 
rectors, immediately following the stock- 
holders’ meeting, Henry H. Bizallion was 
elected chairman of the board and Frank 
L. Norris was elected president. Francis 
X. O’Neill, assistant vice-president, was 
elected vice-president, and B. W. Griffin was 
elected assistant vice-president. 


YATES AND RAYMOND ADVANCED 


At a meeting of the board of directors 
of the United States Mortgage and Trust 


ROBERT B. RAYMOND 
Assistant secretary United States Mortgage 
& Trust Co., New York 


Palace Branch, to be opened about March 
16, and R. B. Raymond was elected an 
assistant secretary of the company. 


NEW YORK BANKS ENJOY 
PROSPEROUS YEAR 


During the year 1924 the Hanover Na- 
tional ‘Bank of New York shows earnings of 
51.3 per cent. on its capitalization. Many 
of the New ‘York banks enjoyed similar 


“ : Med : records. ‘Commenting on ‘this fact the New 

Vice-president United States Mortgage & Trust " pm = : ” avs: 
ee York Telegram in ‘a recent editorial says: 
Co., New York é 
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io we wish to stress our ability 

to handle your collections and 
we ask that in 1925 you prove to 
yoursélf that “Marine” service is 
unrivalled on the Niagara Frontier. 


MARINE TRUST COMPANY 
OF BUFFALO 


Resources over One Hundred Sixty Millions of Dollars 


























“Flood tide in business activity finds its 
clearest showing in the results of the year 
1924 among the banks of New York, where 
earnings varying from 10 to 199 per cent. 
on their individual capital are disclosed in 
the newly published figures. 

“It was the larger banks which made the 
vast showing in earnings, with the First 
National Bank topping the list with actual 
increment of $12,241,000, or 122.4 per cent. 
on its capitalization, $10,000,000. The ex- 
ception was the Kings County Trust Com- 
pany of Brooklyn, with only $500,000 of 
capitalization, combing in $995,000 in earn- 
ings, and it is this institution which fur- 
nishes the high water mark in the percent- 
age column, with the 199 per cent. above 
referred to. 

“But the evidences of prosperity were 
pretty well scattered about. For the most 
part the big banks, those whose stock sells 
in the exchanges at from $1000 a share up- 
ward, enjoyed the larger percentage of re- 
turn. The United States Trust Company 
earned’ $7.2 per cent. on its capitalization, 
the Hanover. National 51.3, and the Brook- 
lyn ‘Trust Company 5} sper, cent. ‘ 

“To produce any such return on the cap- 


italization of financial institutions it must 
be that prosperity in and around New 
York is running strong. The banking busi- 
ness, by extreme caution and resort to every 
known protective device, may avoid loss in 
times of adversity, but it is only a real, 
stable and widespread prosperity which 
could uncover any such evidence of solidity 
and success as this.” 


A NEW YORK ORGANIZATION 


In the January number of THe BanKers 
MaGazInE on page 133 there appeared an 
article “Unremunerative Services” which was 
a special report by the executive committee 
of the Association of Uptown Bankers, New 
York City. Through an error no mention 
was made of the fact that this association is 
an organization of New York bankers. 


GUARANTY TRUST COMPANY 


In distributing copies of ‘the condensed 
statement of the Guaranty Trust Company 
of New York as of December 31, 1924, 
William C. Potter, president, calls atten- 
tion to the substantial business progress of 
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any of our offices. 


Atlanta Cleveland 
Boston Dallas 
Buffalo ; 
Charlotte = 
Chicago = 
Cincinnati Detroit 


London, England 


HE obligations of this institution are selected as appro- 

priate and sound mediums for short term investment by 
alarge banking clientele. They may be obtained in convenient 
denominations and suitable maturities. 


Full information may be secured through usual banking 
channels, or by addressing Financial Sales Department, at 


GENERAL MOTORS 
ACCEPTANCE CORPORATION 


Executive Offices: 
224 West 57th Street, New York City 
Branch Offices: 





Kansas City Philadelphia 
Los Angeles Pittsburgh 
Memphis Portland, Ore. 
Minneapolis St. Louis 
New York San Francisco 
Omaha Washington 


Toronto, Canada 





the year 1924 reflected therein. ‘This is 
strikingly illustrated in the deposits, which 
were $621,425,390.73 on December 31, 1924, 
as compared with $499,605,588.78 on the 
corresponding date a year ago, an increase 
of $121,819,801.95. ‘Total resources a year 
ago were $621,455,548.75, as contrasted with 
$753,231,281.10 as of December 31, 1924, an 
increase of $131,775,732.85. 


EQUITABLE EASTERN BANKING 
CORPORATION 


At the annual meeting of stockholders of 
the Equitable Eastern Banking Corporation 
of New York, held January 18, 1925, the 
following directors were re-elected: W. W. 
Aldrich, H.E. Cole, J. D. Day, Heman Dowd, 
R. R. Hunter, Alvin W. Krech, George L. 
LeBlanc, Arthur W. Loasby and Enrico N. 
Stein. 

At the meeting of the board of directors 
held the same day, the regular quarterly 
dividend of 2 per cent. was declared on the 
capital stock of the corporation, payable 
January 14 to stockholders of record De- 
cember 81, 1924. All officers of the corpora- 
tion were re-elected. 
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Henry C. Titus was appointed genera. 
manager of the corporation. 

The far eastern office of the corporation is 
located at 6 Kiukiang Road, Shanghai. Its 
Asiatic facilities have recently been aug- 
mented by the opening of a new office in 
Queens Road, Hongkong. 

The Equitable Eastern Banking Corpora- 
tion was organized in December 1920 by 
The Equitable Trust Company of New York, 
taking over the parent company’s Far East- 
ern business. The corporation has shown a 
steady growth and consistent earning power, 
having paid dividends continuously since the 
date of its organization. 

The corporation’s latest statement of con- 
dition, issued December 31, 1924, shows capi- 
tal of $2,000,000; surplus $500,000; undi- 
vided profits $521,600. 


CONTINENTAL SECURITIES 
CORPORATION ORGANIZED 


The Continental Securities Corporatior 
was incorporated December 12, 1924, under 
the laws of the State of Maryland with ar 
authorized capital of $2,500,000, for the pur- 
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lo Trust Companies 


Banks, Bankers and Corporations, this Com- 
, P 
pany extends an invitation to utilize its com- 
prehensive banking services. 


Inquiries are welcomed 


UNITED STATES 
MORTGAGE & TRUST COMPANY 


Capita, Surptus AND UNpivipep 


New York 


- $7,400,000 








pose of making investments in Continental 
Europe. 

The directors are: John McHugh, presi- 
dent, Mechanics & Metals National Bank, 
New York; Donald Durant, Lee, Higginson 
& Co.; Ray Morris, Brown Brothers & Co.; 
George C. Clark, Clark, Dodge & Co.; 
Gerald F. Beal, treasurer, J. Henry Schroder 
Banking Corporation. 

The officers are: Gerald F. Beal, president; 
Donald Durant, vice-president; Ray Morris, 
vice-president; L. S. Chanler, Jr., secretary 
and treasurer. 

At present this corporation plans to con- 
fine its operations entirely to the investment 
of its own capital, represented by common 
stock only, and does not contemplate the 
issuance of either preferred stock or bonds. 
There will be no public offering of the com- 
mon stock. The J. Henry Schroder Banking 
Corporation, New York, will act as financial 
agents for this corporation. 


DISCOUNT CORPORATION OF NEW 
YORK 


The tatement of the Discount Corpora- 
tion of New York as of December 31, 1924, 


shows total acceptances of $114,570,292. 
Net profits for the year were $664,426. The 
company has a capital of $5,000,000, surplus 
of $1,000,000, and total resources of $127,- 
071,598. 


CHEMICAL NATIONAL BANK 


Total deposits of the Chemical National 
Bank of New York were $151,699,394 on 
December 31, last, showing an increase of 
$22,000,000 over the previous year. Capital, 
surplus and undivided profits, standing at 
$21,524,108 at the end of the year, show an 
increase of $352,276 over 1923 and an in- 
crease of $912,512 over 1922. During the 
year the Chemical transferred $2,000,000 
from undivided profits to surplus account. 

At the annual meeting of the directors for 
the election of officers the following promo- 
tions were made: Barret Montfort, formerly 
assistant vice-president, was made vice- 
president and trust officer. Charles E. Kim- 
ball and Carleton L. Marsh were made assis- 
tant trust officers. Mr. Montfort is a gradu- 
ate of Harvard and of the University of 
Virginia, and has made rapid progress at 
the bank since he joined the staff of the 
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HAROLD A. DANNE 
ELECTRIC 
LIGHT — POWER 


41 Park Row, New York, N. Y. 











Chemical five years ago. Mr. Kimball is a 
graduate of Princeton, class of 1913, and 
Mr. Marsh is a graduate of Yale, class of 
1914, and of the Yale I.aw School, class of 
1917. 


NATIONAL CITY BANK’S HAVANA 
OFFICE 

The National City Bank of New York 

has opened the new building of its Havana, 
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Cuba, office which will be used as _head- 
quarters for all the National City Bank's 
branches in Cuba. The National City has 
seventeen branches in the principal cities of 
Cuba, eight of which are in buildings pur- 
chased from the Banco Nacional. 


BANKERS CAPITAL ADVANCES 
KIRK 
J. U. Kirk has been made a vice-president 
of the Bankers Capital Corporation of New 


York, effective as of February 2. 


COAL AND IRON NATIONAL BANK 


Milton Harrison has been elected to the 


board of directors of the Coal and Iron 
National Bank of New York. Mr. Harrison 
is president of the National Association of 
the Owners of R. R. Securities; executive 
vice-president of the National Association of 





Arthur W. Loasby, (left', president of the Equitable Trust Company of New York, turns over to Thomas 
Sherman, (right), vice-president of the State Bank of New York, and president of the Bankers Athletic 
League of that city, the silver cup presented by him to become the permanent property of the bank 
basketball team winning the championship of the league three times. The National City Bank quintet 


has won the first leg on the cup 
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Mutual Savings Banks; and trustee of the 
Bowery Savings Bank. 

At a recent meeting of the executive com- 
mittee of the Coal and Iron National Bank 
the present officers were all re-elected and, 
in addition, Twining Touseley was made an 
assistant cashier of the bank. 


ROBERTSON MADE CREDIT 
MANAGER OF CHEMICAL 


Among the recent appointments in New 
York to a position of prominence in credit 
circles is that of Merle E. Robertson as 
credit manager of the Chemical National 
Bank. Mr. Robertson has been active for 
some time among the credit men in New 
York and is one of the younger men to be 
appointed to a position of this responsibility. 
He originally became associated in bank 
work with the Franklin Trust Company of 
New York and when that institution was 
merged with the Bank of America in May, 
1920, he continued in the credit department 
of the combined institutions. In September 





MERLE E. ROBERTSON 


Credit manager Chemical National Bank, 
New York 


of 1920 he became a member of the credit 
staff of the Chemical National Bank and for 
the past two years has been in complete 
charge of the statement analysis work of that 
bank. In August, 1924, he was appointed 








Hare & Chase, Inc. 


Automobile Finance 
300 Walnut Street 
Philadelphia 


The name Hare & Chase has 
fifty-eight years of business 
prestige behind it 




















assistant manager of the credit department 
and a short while ago officially made mana- 
ger. Prior to his entering into bank work, 
Mr. Robertson had some legal training which 
has stood him in good stead in his present 
position. He is a graduate of Nyack High 
School, Nyack, New York. 


AMERICAN TRUST COMPANY 
ANNOUNCES PROMOTION 


Walter MacNaughten has been made an 
assistant secretary of the American Trust 
Company of New York. Mr. MacNaughten, 
who is in charge of the trust department, 
was formerly with the New York Trust 
Company. 


PEOPLES COMMERCIAL BANK 


At the meeting of the board of directors 
of the Peoples Commercial Bank of New 
York, of 150 Delancy street, New York City, 
held January 22, Francis A. Fullam was 
elected vice-president, which office he will 
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A Few DONSTEEL Testimonials \y 


that Reflect the Opinion of Bankers 
Throughout the Country. 


THE CHEMICAL NATIONAL BANK OF NEW YORK 


Jan. 12th, 1925. 
"We were especially desirous of having prac- 
tically the last word in vault construction... 
after witnessing a demonstration, we concluded 
to have The Mosler Safe Co. install our safe 
deposit vault with the DONSTEEL as a feature. 


We are pleased to recommend 
most highly the DONSTEEL, 
as well as The Mosler Safe 
+ " 
Co. construction. RIAL. 


President. 


THE BANK OF AMERICA, New York 


Jan. 6th, 1925. 
"We are quite satisfied that our decision to 
use DONSTEEL in our vault was a correct one... 
all of us here are convinced that DONSTEEL has 
resisting qualities far supe- 
rior to any other kind of steel 
which has come to our atten- 
tion." 





Vice President. 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK OF McCOMB, McComb City, Miss. 


Dec. 13th, 1924. 
"Your Mr. J. G. Donaldson, inventor of DONSTEEL, 
held a demonstration to determine the drill 
resisting qualities of materials used in the 
construction of bank vaults, in the shops of 
the Illinois Central Railroad located in this 
city. The torch was applied by experienced 
welders and burners of these shops. After the 
DONSTEEL plate cooled and was examined it was 
found that the sur- 
face of same was not 
even blistered." 


Vice President. 














THE MOSLER SAFE CO. 


375 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, N.Y. 


\ Factories Hamilion, Oho. Largest Safe Works in the World 
5 
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hold in conjunction with his present office of 
cashier. ‘The complete list of the officers of 
the bank as now constituted is as follows: 
s. W. Barasch, president; Morris Barasch, 
Leo Bickel, vice-presidents; Francis A. 
Fullam, vice-president and cashier; David 
R. Slonim, assistant cashier. 

The stockholders of the Peoples Commer- 
cial Bank have voted to double the amount 
of capital stock of the bank by the issuance 
of 1000 new shares which are being offered 
at $150 a share, the additional $50,000 to be 
derived therefrom to be added to the surplus 
fund. 


SEABOARD NATIONAL BANK 


At the annual meeting of the directors of 
the Seaboard National Bank of New York 
for the election of officers, the following 
promotions were made: John A. Burns, trust 
officer, was made vice-president and trust 
officer; Seymour Monroe and A. Philippe 
von Hemert were made assistant cashiers. 


CENTRAL UNION TRUST ELECTIONS 


At the annual meeting of the board of the 
Central Union Trust Company of New York, 
Robert E. Allen and Richard C. Roetger, 
assistant treasurers, and Virgil W. Miller, 
assistant secretary, were made _ vice-presi- 
dents. All other officers were re-elected. 


FIDELITY TRUST COMPANY 


At the director’s meeting of The Fidelity 
Trust Company of Buffalo four promotions 
were made and a new office was created. 
Harley F. Drollinger, heretofore manager of 
the new business department, and George P. 
Rea, formerly manager of the investment 
department, were elected to the positions of 
vice-presidents. A. Erwin Rankin, formerly 
assistant secretary, was selected to fill the 
newly created office of investment trust of- 
ficer, and Joseph E. Bright, formerly assis- 
tant secretary, was made manager of the 
new business department. 


PLAINFIELD TRUST COMPANY 


At the January meeting of the board of 
directors of The Plainfield Trust Company 
of Plainfield, N. J., several important 
changes were made in the official staff. 

Harry H. Pond was again elected presi- 
dent and Augustus V. Heely and DeWitt 
Hubbell vice-presidents. Mr. Hubbell, who 


HIS BANK offers com- 

plete facilities for the 
transaction of every kind 
of banking business. 


Collections made promptly and 
on favorable terms on every 
part of the world 


Foreign Exchange Bought 
and Sold 


Commercial and Travelers’ 
Letters of Credit 


Correspondence and 


inquiries invited 
Capital - $3,000,000 


Surplus and 
Profits - 9,000,000 


E. F. SHANBACKER 
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Dear Mr. Calwell: 


he is really old. 





Cambridge, Mass., 11 December, 1924. 


I think I have never written anything on the qualities and 
attributes which a person charged with executive responsibilities 
should possess. Some of these qualities are natural gifts, such as 
a calm temperament and a love of work; but others can be ac- 
quired by observation and experience. Any man who is going to 
be efficient under great responsibilities will need the capacity to 
select competent assistants, and to give them their heads when 
once proved. An executive who finds it necessary to do every- 
thing himself will get to the limit of his potentialities long before 


I never expect to get as far as Philadelphia again. My present 
limit for visits is about half an hour’s drive in my own automobile. 
Sincerely yours, 


OL bah Sir 








Charles S. Calwell, president of the Corn Exchange National Bank of Philadelphia, recently 
received the letter reproduced above from Charles W. Eliot, president emeritus 
of Harvard University 


has been secretary and treasurer of the 
company since 1913, has for several years 
past held the position of vice-president, 
secretary and treasurer. F. Irving Walsh 
was made secretary of the company. 

H. Douglas Davis, formerly assistant 
secretary and trust officer, was advanced to 
the position of treasurer. He will retain the 
title of trust officer as well. 

Russell C. Doeringer, formerly assistant 
treasurer, was made assistant secretary also. 
Miss Marjorie E. Schoeffel, who succeeded 
unofficially to the duties of Miss Adele H. 
Kirby, former assistant secretary and assis- 
tant treasurer of the company, was made an 
assistant secretary in November of 1923, 
and at the recent meeting was given the ad- 
ditional title of assistant treasurer. 

Frederick H. Stryker was appointed assis- 
tant treasurer and Frederick I. Wilson 
assistant trust officer. 


PEOPLES BANK ELECTS DILLISTON 
OFFICER 
William H. Dilliston comes to the Peoples 


Bank and Trust Company of Passaic, N. J., 
as director and vice-president from the Fed- 


eral Reserve Bank of New York where he 
has been assistant Federal Reserve Agent, 
and also the manager of the bank examina- 
tions department; in addition to being a 
National bank examiner. 

Mr. Dilliston was born and brought up in 
Passaic County; his home is in Paterson. 
He began his banking career in the Silk City 
Safe Deposit and Trust Company of Pater- 
son in 1903. 


FRANKLIN TRUST COMPANY 


At the annual meeting of the Franklin 
Trust Company of Philadelphia, the follow- 
ing stockholders were elected directors to 
serve for the ensuing year: Milton D. 
Gehris, Philip J. Baral, Henry G. Peddle, 
Robert H. Hood, John J. Caine, George 
B. Wells, C. Henderson Supplee, William 
Innes Forbes, C. Addison Harris, Jr» 
Thomas E. Coale, Anthony H. Geuting, A. 
E. Ford, and Charles W. Mills. 

At a meeting of the directors the following 
officers were unanimously elected: C. Addi- 
son Harris, Jr., president; A. B. Dauphinee, 
vice-president and treasurer; Arthur Kitson, 
Jr., vice-president and trust officer: A. L. 
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Crispen, assistant treasurer and secretary; 
E. S. Conro, H. Ennis Jones, H. Earle 
Jarden, A. L. Taber, A. M. Cholmeley-J ones, 
J. Harry Fernan and Norman T. Heath, 
assistant treasurers; and Edw. Stonehill, 
real estate officer. 


NATIONAL SAFE DEPOSIT 
CONVENTION 

The National Safe Deposit Association has 
completed arrangements to hold its next 
convention at The Ambassador Hotel, At- 
lantic City, N. J., May 29 and 30. The busi- 
ness meetings will be held in the morning 
and afternoon of both days, and the con- 
ference will close with a banquet Saturday 
evening. 

Lewis S. Stackhouse of the Trenton Bank- 
ing Company, Trenton, New Jersey, is in 
charge of the convention arrangements. 


THREE BANKING CONVEN'1.ONS 
AT HOTEL TRAYMORE 

The Hotel Traymore, Atlantic City, N. J., 
will be the headquarters for three banking 
conventions in 1925. 

The Maryland Bankers Association will 
hold a meeting there on May 12, 13 and 14. 

The Pennsylvania State Bankers Associa- 
tion will meet there on May 20, 21 and 22. 

The American Bankers Association will 
have its headquarters there at the fifty-first 
annual convention which will be held Sep- 
tember 28, 29 and 30, and October 1. 


& 
New England States 


Comprising Maine, New Hampshire, Ver- 
mont, Massachusetts, Connecticut 
and Rhode Island 


ECONOMIC CONDITIONS IN THE 
NEW ENGLAND STATES 


INCE the new year opened there has been 
“a decided turn for the better in the 
major New England industries. Buying, 
both of raw materials and finished products, 
ison a much broader seale and gives every 
evidence of steady improvement during the 
months to come. New England and New 
England industries have been extremely con- 
servative in accepting and acting upon the 
evidence of husiness improvement, and this 
onservatism still holds buying in check 


<Monongahela National Bank, 
Brownsville, Pa. 


THE new banking home of the 
Monongahela National Bank was 
remodeled from a three story 
brick hotel building formerly the 
Monongahela House. 


There were a number of unusual 
conditions to be met by the arcki- 
tects, such as to preserve an 
appearance of an individual bank 
building and retain the upper 
floor for rental as offices. 


The bank's quarters are finished 
with Tavernelle marble counter- 
screen, with bronze wickets. An 
attractive directors room is at 
the rear of the mezzanine floor 
over the ample vaults and safe 
deposit department. 


The remodeling was planned 
and directed by 


Morgan, French & Co., Inc. 


cArchitects and Bank Engineers 


19 West 44th Street . New York 
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GERDES 


METHOD 


FRESH AIR for YOUR BANK 


Gerdes ventilation systems and electric window venti- 
lators diffuse healthful and invigorating unheated fresh 
air without causing draft or chill. The cost is repaid 
many times in increased efficiency and better health. 


RESULTS GUARANTEED 


Our absolute guarantee on every installation insures 
satisfaction. Reports and proposals made without 
obligation or charge. Booklet containing references 





of the highest character sent on request. 


Theodore R. N. Gerdes, M. E. 


Engineer, Manufacturer, Contractor 


105-107 Bank Street, New York City 
Telephone Watkins 2893 
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somewhat, but it is the conservatism of the 
analytical rather than the fearful. The tex- 
tile industry, for instance, has been carefully 
analyzing the increasing demands of its con- 
sumers and, with a very fair gauge of pos- 
sible and probable future demands, has 
slowly increased production in proportion. 
The price situation has been carefully ana- 
lyzed also. It is well recognized that while 
mills feel that their prices should be higher, 
consumers will not stand for higher prices. 
Hence, profits must come from operating 
economies rather than from an increase in 
prices. 

During the past month labor—the last 
item to be tackled—has taken its wage cut, 
and has taken it rather philosophically on 
the whole. By taking the wage cut labor in 
the mills has been assurd of full employment 
for a long period, as against the irregular 
employment of the past. In the shoe in- 
dustry much the same conditions have pre- 
vailed, and during the past month the out- 
look has improved for the whole industry. 
The hardware, tool and machinery trade re- 
ports a greatly improved outlook, with heavy 
orders from the building trades, and better 


orders from the general field of manufactur- 
ing. 

Retail trade in New England has been a 
little below par in the larger department 
stores but a little better in the smaller towns 
where an improved employment situation has 
been a factor. Wholesale trade is better 
than retail just at this writing, but retail 
trade is expected to catch up before the end 
of the month, as the response to special sales, 
clearance sales and other intensive selling 
efforts in retail lines is most encouraging. 
Collections in both wholesale and retail lines 
have been rather poor. There is little to 
offer by way of logical explanation of this, 
but the fact remains. 

The money situation shows little change. 
Money is plentiful and cheap and the de- 
mand, both from commercial sources and 
for mortgages, is below the supply. Busi- 
ness failures are normal in number and do 
not indicate any strain in any one line or 
locality. 

The real estate market is passing through 
the quietest period of the year, but there is 
nevertheless a substantial amount of business 
being done and prospects for spring are far 
brighter than ‘they were a year ago. Prices 
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for new property and newly cunstructed 
houses have changed but slightly, but buyers 
at present prices are growing scarcer, and 
the decline in the price of the older proper- 
ties is bound, by spring, to bring all real 
estate to a slightly lower price level and 
thereby improve the whole business. A 
great deal of investment money is again 
going into apartments and business proper- 
ties—an indication that prices, rents and 
future prospects of these properties have 
become stabilized and thoroughly understood. 
There is a large amount of winter building 
going on. Building materials are at a very 
fair price level, building labor is efficient 
and available, the housing needs of various 
localities have been well analyzed and the 
whole building industry is on a sound foot- 
ing that bids fair to blossom into a fairly 
long era of prosperity if rightly handled. 


COX MADE VICE-PRESIDENT FIRST 
NATIONAL. 


Channing H. Cox, retiring Governor of the 
State of Massachusetts, has become associ- 
ated with the First National Bank of Boston 
as one of its vice-presidents. 

Governor Cox, a native of New Hamp- 
shire, got his common school education in 
Manchester and was graduated from Dart- 
mouth College in 1901 and from the Harvard 
Law School in 1904. He has received the 
degree of LL. D. from his Alma Mater and 
from Tufts College. 

From the time of his graduation, Channing 
H. Cox has been much in politics. Elected 
to the Boston Common Council in 1908 and 
1909, he disclosed those abilities which have 
been used freely for the service of the Com- 
monwealth. His election to the House of 
Representatives followed two years in Coun- 
cil. He labored in the House until 1918, 
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when he quit the Legislature to campaign 
for the Lieutenant-Governorship, to which 
he was elected in 1918. 

For the two years that Calvin Coolidge 
was Governor—1919-20—Channing Cox was 
his Lieutenant-Governor. Through _ the 
troublous times of the Boston police strike, 


CHANNING H. COX 


Retiring Governor of the State of Massachu- 
setts, now vice-president First National 
Bank of Boston 


the Governor well knew that he had in his 
aide a staunch supporter, who did much in 
the way of encouragement when the times 
made such service grateful. 

Then he followed Mr. Coolidge’s elevation 
to Vice-President of the United States and, 
at the same time, Massachusetts promoted 
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the young Lieutenant-Governor to be Gov- 
enor, starting with the first two-year term 
of the chief executive in the long history of 
Massachusetts. 

Governor Cox proved the efficacy of: the 
budget system of government which the 
Federal Government patterned after Mas- 
sachusetts in developing its own. But the 
pay-as-you-go policy, inaugurated during the 
Cox régime, was a product of that adminis- 
tration. When Governor Cox took the helm 
the net state debt was $35,128,239.62, and 
the state tax had risen to $14,000,000 yearly. 
Despite all this, there was a deficit in the 
state treasury. 

During his first year as head of the state 
the debt was reduced to $29,311,796.03. 
While the state tax remained what it had 
been there was a balance in the treasury 
after Governor Cox’s first year instead of 
a deficit and this balance amounted to more 
than $6,500,000. ‘This made it possible to 
reduce the state tax the second year of 
Channing Cox as Governor. 

During the second year, too, the debt of 
the state was cut to $23,712,611.74. The 
state tax was cut $2,000,000 this year, to 
$12,000,000. ‘The third year ended with a 
state debt reduced to $20,792,233.44 but the 
state tax was allowed to remain as it was. 

As the Governor’s fourth year closes he 
points to a state debt of $18,922,007.11. This 
shows that in his four years as Governor of 
Massachusetts, Channing Cox reduced the 
debt by $16,205,332.51. The fourth year also 
brought a reduction in the state tax to $10,- 
000,000, showing that he had cut the state 
tax $4,000,000 in four vears. This was all 
accomplished while the debts and taxes in 
other states have taken the opposite move 
and have risen instead of fallen. 

The Governor’s establishment of the state 
police and his leading the governors of New 
England in their joint efforts to accomplish 
something of real benefit to the railroads 
and to the public as well, are all facts in re- 
cent history fresh in the thought of all. He 
has doubled the size of the state forests, 
and the Department of Education shows that 
the Governor has always thrown the entire 
weight of his influence in forwarding the 
advancement of the schools. 


HARTFORD-CONNECTICUT TRUST 
ELECTIONS 


The Hartf«rd-Connecticut Trust Company, 
Hartford, Coon., has announced the election 





RALPH PARLETTE’S 
Thrift & Trust Stories 


WILL MAKE YOUR 
SAVINGS ACCOUNTS 
THRIVE AND YOUR 
TRUST AGREEMENTS 
INCREASE 


PARLETTE-PADGET COMPANY 
WILLIAM PADGET - President 


122 SOUTH MICHIGAN AVE. - CHICAGO 








of Arthur P. Day as vice-chairman and 
Nathan D. Prince as president. 


OLD COLONY RAISES CAPITAL TO 
$10,000,000 


At the annual meeting of the Old Colony 
Trust Company of Boston it was voted to 
increase the capital stock of the company 
from $7,500,000 to $10,000,000. All officers 
and directors of the bank were re-elected. 


MANUFACTURERS NATIONAL BANK 


At the annual meeting of the stockholders 
of the Manufacturers National Bank of 
Cambridge, Mass., the following new direc- 
tors were added to the board: Howard H. 
Davenport, vice-president and sales man- 
ager Metropolitan Ice Company; Frank 
Golding, treasurer Cambridge Electric Light 
Company; Isaac T. Haddock, vice-president 
Cambridge Gas Light Company; and John 
R. Goldsberry, president Cream Fried Cake 
Company. 

At a meeting of the board the following 
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officers were elected: George A. Giles, chair- 
man of the board; Walter M. Van Sant, 
president; Timothy W. Good and Alfred E. 
Cleveland, vice-presidents; Gerard L. Bond, 
cashier; and Alfred M. Keeler, assistant 
cashier. . 

The present board now consists of the 
following twenty members: Samuel L. Bick- 
ford, Charles A. Briggs, Louis C. Brine, 
Alfred E. Cleveland, Edward M. Cromwell, 
Howard H. Davenport, George A. Giles, 
Timothy W. Good, Frank H. Golding, John 
R. Goldsberry, George M. Gray, Isaac T. 
Haddock, Frank W. Lane, Joseph W. 
Motherwell, Albert N. Murray, Ava W. 
Poole, Joseph H. Perry, Robert H. Sander- 
son, Fred F. Stockwell, Walter M. Van Sant. 


BOSTON BANK TO ENGAGE IN 
FOREIGN FINANCING 


Interests identified with the Atlantic 
National Bank of Boston have incorporated 
the Atlantic National Corporation under the 
laws of Massachusetts for the purpose of 
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engaging in foreign banking, especially in 
the financing of the foreign business of the 
bank’s customers. The new corporation will 
have an authorized capital of $1,000,000, of 
which $300,000 is to be issued at once. Offi- 
cers of the corporation are identical with 
those of the bank. 

The new corporation will open a New 
York branch office at 67 Wall street, under 
the management of P. Del Dyson-Skinner, 
who has been manager of the bureau of 
foreign and domestic commerce and director 
of publicity for the Boston Chamber of 
Commerce during the past year. 


MASSACHUSETTS NATIONAL BANKS 
ORGANIZE 


Frederic B. Washburn, president of the 
Mechanics National Bank of Worcester, 
Mass., has been elected president of the 
Massachusetts National Bank Association, 
which was formed at a meeting of repre- 
sentatives of 100 national banks of the 
state, held at the Federal Reserve Bank 
of Boston. Raymond B. Cox, president of 
the Webster & Atlas National Bank of 
Boston, was elected vice-president; L. L. 
Titus of the City National Bank of Holyoke, 
second vice-president, and Richard F. 
Churchill of the Atlantic National Bank of 
Boston, secretary. 

The executive committee comprises: 
Charles F. Weed, vice-president First Na- 
tional Bank of Boston; J. C. Batchelder 
of the Metacomet National Bank of Fall 
River; Harry Wells of the Chapin National 
Bank of Springfield; Norman I. Adams, 
vice-president National Shawmut Bank of 
Boston; Elmer A. Onthank, president Safety 
Fund National Bank of Fitchburg, and 
John F. Tufts, president Union Market Na- 
tional Bank of Watertown. Mr. Weed and 
Mr. Wells are to serve for one year, Mr. 
Adams and Mr. Batchelder for two years 
and Mr. Onthank and Mr. Tufts for three 
years. 

The association has been organized for 
the purpose of promoting the general wel- 
fare of the member banks. Besides fostering 
personal relations, particular attention will 
be given to legislation and other matters 
directly concerning the banks. 


PROPOSED BILL AFFECTING BANK 
OFFICERS AND EMPLOYEES 


A bill presented in the Connecticut Gen- 
eral Assembly recently has for its purpos¢ 
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the filing of monthly reports by brokers and 
investment dealers of all transactions be- 
tween them and. any employee or officer of 
a banking, trust, savings, loan or other 
financial institution under the jurisdiction 
of the State Bank Commissioner, giving the 
date of sale, amount paid and manner of 
payment. The bill carries a penalty of a 
fine of not less than, $100 nor more than 
$500. It is a consequence of circumstances 
appearing in three bank embezzlements oc- 


curring in the last year. 


JOHN N. EATON PROMOTED 


John N. Eaton, formerly credit manager 
of The Merchants National Bank of Boston, 
has been elected a_ vice-president of that 
bank. Previous to his connection with The 
Merchants Natienal Bank, Mr. Eaton was 


connected with FE. Naumburg & Company 


JOHN N. EATON 
resident The Merchants National Bank 
of Boston 


ind te number of years had charge of 
the New England business of this firm. In 
1914 he left E. Naumburg & Company and 
became ssociated with the Industrial Trust 
Comp f Providence as manager of their 
Pawtucket branch. He came to The Mer- 
chants National Bank in September 1918 in 
charge credits. Mr. Eaton is president 
of the Robert Morris Associates, a national 


Bank of Charleston 


National Banking Association 


Charleston, 2 


Established 1834 


The Bank of Charleston succeeded 
to business of liquidating branch 
Bank of the United States. 


Capital and Surplus 
Resources . 


$1,500,000.00 
$12,500, 000.00 























organization of loaning officers and credit 
executives from about 400 leading banks 
throughout the United States. 


& 
Southern States 


Comprising the District of Columbia, Mary- 
land, Virginia, West Virginia, North 
Carolina South Carolina, Georgia, 
Florida, Alabama, Mississippi, 
Louisiana, Texas, Arkansas, 
Kentucky and Ten- 
nessee 


ECONOMIC CONDITIONS IN THE 
SOUTHERN STATES 


By Tuomas Ewine Daspney 


O careful a student of economic con- 

ditions as Rudolf S. Hecht, president of 
the Hibernia Bank of New Orleans, finds, 
as the new year enters, “ 
that seems clearer than for a long time 
past.” He elaborates: “The underlying con- 
ditions are such as fully to justify us at this 
time in taking a decidedly optimistic view 
of the outlook.” 

Mr. Hecht is talking especially about the 
South and New Orleans, but is casting the 
horoscope from the stars of national con- 
ditions. 


a business sky 


His summary shows the sound basis of 
his argument. 

The farming situation of the South, he 
says, has shown marked improvement dur- 
ing the past year, though Louisiana’s sugar 
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and rice production suffered heavily from 
the late drought. The Louisiana sugar 
crop will probably total 105,000 tons as 
compared with 162,000 in 1923, and the price 
of raw sugar is 4.65 cents as compared with 
7. If it were not for the heavy sugar 
content in the cane, the season would have 
resulted more disastrously than it did. 

Starting with excellent prospects, rice suf- 
fered from the shortage of water, “with the 
result that few of the farmers were able to 
much more than clean up their current crop 
advances, and could not liquidate the old 
debts which three previous unfavorable sea- 
sons had forced them to carry over.” The 
1924 production of rice for Louisiana is 
estimated at 17,000,000 bushels as compared 
with 16,000,000 in 1923. 

Cotton totalled a heavier production, but 
the lower level of prices means less income 
fur the farmers. The estimate for 1924 is 
13,153,000 bales, compared with 10,985,000, 
and the spot price for middling is 24.60 com- 
pared with 35.58 cents. 

In other crops, farmers are better off 
than they have been for many years. 

The lumber industry of the South has 
had a most prosperous year. With a pro- 
duction of 16,000,000,000 feet, 1924 was the 
best on record for the Southern pine indus- 
try. The hardwood and cypress industries 
benefitted from the immense building pro- 
gram, highway construction, automobile 
output, and railroad development. The out- 
look for the lumber industry in 1925 is most 
favorable. 

Contrary to the usual trend in the Sixth 
Federal Reserve district, the retail trade in 
November showed an improvement over that 
of October. December’s business, however, 
showed a brisk pick-up. According to un- 
official statements, it was sufficient to make 
up the fall losses, with perhaps something to 
spare. For in December, the delayed nor- 
mal buying of the season piled up with the 
Christmas business. The year’s retail busi- 
ness in New Orleans showed a slight gain 
over that of 1923, according to informal es- 
‘mates. But there will be many sections 
in the South where results will not be so 
favoral 

Employment conditions throughout this 
‘ection «re generally satisfactory. There 
is some employment in Georgia due to 
transient. from the North. Cotton oil mills 
at Aug closed down for a time. Atlanta 
building ‘-ades developed a surplus. High- 
Way con ‘ruetion in the South is absorbing 


a large percentage of the productive man- 
power in Florida. In Alabama, the situa- 
tion is mixed, showing labor cuts in the 
Mobile and Anniston sections, but increases 
in the Montgomery section. In Louisiana, 
the situation is very satisfactory. In Mis- 
sissippi, industrial employment picked up, 
with some lumber mills working double 
shifts. Tennessee has developed a surplus. 


© 


CONVENTION DATES 


Executive Council, A. B. A.—at Augusta, 
Ga., April 20-23. 

North Carolina—at Pinehurst, May 7-9. 

Maryland—at Atlantic City, N. J., May 
12-14. 


BALTIMORE BANKS MERGE 


Directors of the Atlantic Exchange Bank 
and Trust Company and the Baltimore 
‘trust Company have agreed, subject to ap- 
proval of the stockholders, upon terms for 
combining the two institutions under the 


WALDO NEWCOMER 


Chairman Baltimore Trust Company, with which 
the Atlantic Exchange Bank has been merged 
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name of the Baltimore Trust Company. 

The new company will have $3,500,000 cap- 
ital, $3,500,000 surplus and $450,000 un- 
divided profits. A special reserve fund of 
$450,000 also will be created. Deposits will 
be $42,000,000 and total resources $54,000,- 
000. Neither company absorbs the other, 
both having agreed upon a merger on the 
basis of an exchange of stocks. 

Waldo Newcomer, chairman of the Atlan- 
tic Exchange Bank, will hold the same posi- 
tion with the enlarged company. William 
Ingle, president of the Baltimore ‘Trust Com- 
pany, will be vice-chairman and Eugene L. 
Norton, now president of the Atlantic Ex- 
change Bank & Trust Company, will be 
president. 


JULIEN HILL AGAIN HONORED 


Julien H. Hill, president of the State 
& City Bank and Trust Company, was 
unanimously re-elected second vice-president 
of the Richmond Chamber of Commerce at 
the recent annual meeting, all the officers 


JULIEN H. HILL 
President S'ate & City Bank and Trust Company, 
Richmond, Va., unanimously re-elected second 
v.ce-president Richmond Chamber of 
Commerce 


being re-elected for another term. Mr. Hill 


has been prominent in civic affairs for a 
number of years, and is widely known 
throughout the South and East. 


HIBERNIA BANK’S NEW OFFICERS 


At the annual organization meeting of 
the board the Hibernia Bank and ‘Trust 
Molitor, 


former cashier of the Federal International 


Company of New Orleans, F. 


EK MOLITOR 
Vice-president Hibernia B..nk and Trust Co., 
New Orleans, La. 


Banking Company of New Orleans, 
added to the staff as vice-piesident; W. 
Machado, former cashier, was clected vicc- 
president and cashier; Louis P. Benehct and 
Kk. F. LeBreton, former cashiers, were elect 
ed assistant vice-presidents All of the 
other officers were re-elected. The senior 
ficers are as follows: t'ugh McCloskey, 
hairman; R. S. Hecht. president; and the 
following vice-presicents: BR. W. Wilmot, 
W. P. Simpson, A. P. lloward, Fred W 
Ellsworth, Paul Villere, R. N. Sims, James 
II. Kepper. 


NATIONAL CENTRAL BANK 
PROMOTIONS 


Several promtions among the ; fliers were 


made by the directors of the National Cen- 
tral Bank of Baltimore at their recent or 
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THE FIRST NATIONAL BANK 
OF RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 


with 
EXPERIENCE — Over 


STRENGTH — Capital and Surplus 


OFFICERS—Experienced, capable and 


invites your business 


Resources over $32,000,000 


fifty - nine 


years 


$4,000,000.00 


well versed on conditions 
and credits thruout this 


territory H 


JOHN M. MILLER, JR. 
President 








ganization meeting. George F. Lang, 
cashier, was elected a _ vice-president; 
William Katenkamp, assistant cashier, was 
elected cashier, and Harry H. Hahn, assist- 
int cashier. 

Mr. Lang entered the bank’s service in 
1900 as a runner, and since then has risen 
steadily, step by step, to a vice-presidency. 
Mr. Katenkamp joined the bank in 1905 as 
discount clerk, and was elected assistant 
cashier in 1918. Mr. Hahn went with the 
hank in 1918, as auditor. 

\ugust Weber was _ re-elected president 
ind John P. Lauber, vice-president. 


RICHMOND BANK OPENS NEW 
BANKING HOME 


\ll local records were broken by the 
‘tate & City Bank and Trust Company of 
Richmond when at the recent opening of its 
new banking house the crowd blocked traf- 
lie along Min street in front of the building. 

The firs! day of the opening was for the 
customers and other friends of the bank 
and the next afternoon for the school chil- 
(ren. More than 12,000 visited the new 


banking house during the formal opening, 
and the officers and directors who received 
the visitors in informal reception were 
roundly complimented upon the beauty and 
completeness of the institution’s new quar- 
ters. 

On the day following the opening from 
3 to 5 o’clock the school children were in- 
vited, and they responded in crowds. ‘They 
were more than 7000 in number and, as 
rapidly as they could be handled, they were 
admitted in groups and escorted through 
the various departments of the bank. 

The children, who never before, so far as 
known, had been invited to a Richmond bank 
opening, were in such hilarious crowds, how- 
ever, that they jammed the big main doors, 
filled the sidewalk, and overflowed into the 
streets bringing traffic to a halt. A number 
of special police officers had been assigned 
to duty in front of the building and they 
finally managed to open the street again. 

The State & City Bank and Trust Com- 
pany’s new quarters occupy the first, base- 
ment, mezzanine and third floors of the big 
fourteen-story building recently completed 
by the bank. 
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Main Banking Hall—Bank of California, Seattle 


lohn Graham, Architect 


Where a purely classic treatment is 

followed in bank architecture, the use 

of Crittall Steel Casements and Win- 

dows adds measurably to the beauty 

of interiors. Their narrow steel mem- 

bers blend harmoniously with pillars 

and panelled walls, lending height and 

errTALL dignity to the room. Versatile in their 
pees application to varied designs, Crittall thoug 
f Casements are also intensely practical borro 
from thestandpointof light, ventilation, preci 
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MANY NEW INDUSTRIES IN SOUTH 


Continued industrial development in the 


territory served by the Southern Railway * 


System is shown by the annual report of 
the Southern’s development service cover- 
ing the year 1924. 

The report lists a total of 132 new in- 
dustries placed in operation during the year, 
twenty-eight new industries under construc- 
tion on December 31, eighty-four enlarge- 
ments of existing industries placed in opera- 
tion during the year and eight enlargements 
under construction at the end of the year, 
a total of 253 new industries and enlarge- 
ments. 


NEW WINDSOR, MD., BANK 
ELECTIONS 


Stockholders of the First National Bank 
of New Windsor, Md., have elected the fol- 
lowing directors for the ensuing year: 
Nathan H. Baile, J. Winfield Snader, John 
S. Baile, John G. Snader, Geo. P. B. 
Englar, J. Walter Englar, Townsend Scott, 
Thomas J. Stauffer, J. Sterling Geatty and 
J. Walter Getty. 

The board re-elected Nathan H. Baile 
president after fifty-six years of service; 
J. Winfield Snader vice-president and J. 
Walter Getty, cashier. 


& 
Middle States 


Comprising Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, 
Wisconsin, Minnesota, Iowa and Missouri 


ECONOMIC CONDITIONS IN THE 
MIDDLE STATES 


By Cuarites L. Hays 


M2 1Y has been becoming easier again 

Since the first of the year and al- 
though there has been an increase in the 
borrowing demand it has not yet made ap- 
Preciable inroads on the enormous volume of 
surplus credit available. Commercial paper 
'S quoted at 3% to 33, per cent., the ad- 
vance of one-half point in the minimum 
rate recorded last month being retained, but 
how long this level will continue is uncer- 
tain. Bankers toward the end of the year 
Were predicting firmer rates within a short 
time, but developments do not indicate an 
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The power- 
ful new step in banking service—posi- 
tive protection against check raisers. 


Super-Safety INSURED Bank 
Checks give it. Made of world’s 
safest check paper; protected by The 
Wnm. J. Burns International Detective 
Agency, Inc. Finally, bank 
and each depositor are in- 
sured for $1,000—in the 
strong Hartford Accident 
& Indemnity Company— 
against loss through raised checks. 
They cost nothing extra. 


Plus our national advertising— 
reaching millions monthly. 


Then—when you want special ad- 
vertising for any occasion, we supply 
it free. Also advertising for local news- 
papers. And mailing literature, display 
material—a whole list of business- 
building helps. Find out about it— 


THE BANKERS SUPPLY COMPANY 
World’s Largest Manufacturers of Bank Checks 
New York Chicago Atlanta 
San Francisco Dallas Denver 
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Bank 

Re- 
discounts at the Federal Reserve Bank are 
again receding, after a temporary increase 


early realization of these prophesies. 
loans are about on a 5 per cent. level. 


due to end-of-the-year requirements, and 
the reserve ratio of the institution is again 
nearing 75 per cent. 

Improved industrial and comimercial con- 
ditions during the last two months of 1924 
were responsible for a marked increase in 
savings deposits in Chicago banks, as the 
re-employment of labor halted the with- 
drawals of the summer and early fall months. 
Returns made to the Comptroller of the 
Currency and the state auditor in response 
to the call early this month show an in- 
crease of $21,621,000 since the last previous 
call, October 10, in these deposits. While 
national banks showed a loss of $1,946,000 
compared with the October figures the state 
institutions gained $23,567,000 and the total 
of $637,324,000 establishes a new record for 
the city. 

Although loans of the state banks were 
expanded $4,220,000 between calls the na- 


tional banks reduced their outstanding Joans 
and discounts $50,561,000, year-end settle- 
ments being largely responsible for the re- 
duction as the volume of new business was 
materially enlarged during December. Cash 
resources were naturally enlarged, national 
banks gaining $24,624,000 and state hanks 
$29,210,000, the total of $608,675,000 com- 
paring with $554,841,000 on October 10. 
There was also a noteworthy gain in de- 
posits by state banks, which reported an 
increase of $51,539,000 while the national 
banks lost $23,419,000, leaving a net im- 
provement of $28,419,000 for the period be- 
tween calls. The loss noted in deposits of 
the national banks is attributed largely to 
the lowering of the interest allowance on 
country bank balances in November, which 
resulted in the withdrawal of 
000,000 by interior institutions and the re- 


about $50,- 


investment of this money in securities pend- 
ing an increase in general business which 
would require amplified financing. 

A brisk demand for Chicago bank stocks 
based on the favorable character of the 
annual financial reports which have been 
appearing since the first of the year has 
resulted in a marked upward swing in the 
prices of these securities under the leader- 
ship of Illinois Merchants Trust. ‘Bids of 
$450 a share are $15 higher than at the 
first of the year and no stock is available in 
the market. 

During the latter part of last vear there 
was only a limited inquiry for bank stocks, 
that the 
low interest rates current during 1924 had 
made banking less profitable than in pre- 
ceding years, but the demand has been stim- 
ulated by the good showing of the banks in 
their statements, indicating net income only 
slightly lower than in 1923. 

Stock of the First National Bank has ad- 
vanced $7 a to $459 bid, Foreman 
National, which only recently was 
out at $400, is quoted at $410 bid. Con- 
tinental and Commercial National is up to 
$310, Central Trust $232, State Bank of 
Chicago $560, Union Trust $400, St 
Trust $175, Chicago Trust $170 and Na- 
tional Bank of the Republic $182 


as investors evidently assumed 


share 
brought 


indard 


CONVENTION , DATES 


Missouri—at St. Louis, May 19-2! 
Iowa—at Dubuque, June 15-16-17 


Wisconsin—at Milwaukee, June 16-17 
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First National Bank Building, Chicago. Inserts. left to right: Frank O. Wetmore, chairman, and Melvin 
\. Traylor, president, of both the First National Bank and the First Trust and Savings Bank 


New Developments in First National and First Trust 
of Chicago 


5 he \l banking history in Chicago is still 
in the making is evidenced by the new 


developments, both in personnel and physical 
properties, in the First National Bank and 
the First Trust and Savings Bank as the 
year opened. At the annual meeting, Frank 
0. Wetmore was elected chairman of the 
boards and Melvin A. Traylor president of 
the hanks, Mr. Wetmore having been presi- 
dent of the First National Bank and Mr. 
Tray] resident of the First Trust and 
Saving lank. Other promotions in the 
First \ mal Bank were: Harry Salinger 


was made vice-president in charge of the 
foreign banking department, which succeeds 
the foreign exchange department of which 
he was manager; Frank M. Gordon, vice- 
president of the First Trust in charge of 
the bond department, was elected to the 
same position in the national bank, retaining 
his title in the savings bank. In the bond 
department of the latter, Irving L. Porter 
was promoted from assistant vice-president 
to vice-president, and John H. Grier and 
James P. Feeley were made assistant cash- 
iers; in the banking department W. Potter 
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Holst was appointed assistant cashier, and 
in the real estate loan department C. B. 
Jennett and George Hill were made assist- 
ant managers. C. Edward Dahlin was ap- 
pointed assistant attorney of both banks and 
William Rosbe assistant manager of the 
discount and collateral department of the 
First National Bank. 

Ihe careers of the men who now jointly 
head these two banks present a marked 
‘ontrast. Frank O. Wetmore was born at 
Kalamazoo, Michigan, November 12, 1867. 
Shortly thereafter his parents moved to 
Adrian, in the same state, where he attended 
chool. He began his business career by 
vorking after school hours in his father’s 
hardware store. In 1886 he came to Chi- 
cago and since that time has been contin- 
uously connected with the First National 
Bank of Chicago. After serving as messen- 
ger and bookkeeper he was appointed gen- 
eral man and mastered the detail of banking 
by working in every department. In 1897 
he was appointed auditor, reporting on the 
bank’s loans to the board of directors. His 
rise in the bank from that time was rapid. 
In 1994 he was elected assistant cashier, and 
the next year cashier of the bank. In 1907 
he became vice-president and a year later 
the chief assistant of Mr. Forgan in the 
supervision of all the credits of the bank. 
Since 1910 Mr. Wetmore has been a director 
of both the First National and the First 
frust and Savings Bank, and on January 
Il, 1916, elected president of the 
former. 

Mr. Wetmore has just been elected a 
member of the Federal Advisory Council of 
the Federal Reserve Board, representing the 
seventh district, and jis a member of the 
Club and Industrial Club of 
Chicago, and other clubs and organizations. 
He has long been active in the work of the 
American Red Cross, is treasurer of the 
local chapter, and was chairman of the Chi- 
cago committee to handle the Red Cross 
Japanese relief, which work he carried to a 
During the War he 
irman of the finance committee, and 


was 


Commercial 


successful conclusion. 


was ch 


his plan of organizing the drive for funds 
ir ity by wards was the solution of 
t difficult problem and was adopted 


Liberty Loan drives. In recogni- 
‘ese labors he was elected trustee 
dowment fund of the national or- 
: of the Red Cross. 
‘more succeeds Mr. Forgan not 
head of the two great banking 


875 


institutions, but also as a director of the 
Equitable Life Assurance Society of the 
United States, and of the Chicago Title and 
Trust Company. Mr. Wetmore’s election to 
the chairmanship of the boards of directors 
does not in any sense mean a retirement 
from active duty, but the continuation under 
a comomn leadership of the First National 
and First Trust and Savings Banks. 

Melvin A. Traylor is a comparatively 
young man to hold so important a position 
in the banking world, having been born in 
Kentucky in 1878. At twenty years of age 
he went to Hillsboro, Texas, where he 
worked in a grocery store and studied law 
at night. Soon after being admitted to the 
bar in 1901 he was elected city clerk of 
Hillsboro, and subsequently assistant county 
attorney of Hill County, Texas, which office 
he held until 1905. 

He began his banking career in that year 
as cashier of the Bank of Malone, Texas. 
Two years later, he was made cashier of 
the Citizens National Bank of Ballinger, 
Texas, and a year later vice-president of 
that institution. In August, 1909, the Citi- 
zens National Bank took over the First Na- 
tional Bank, and Mr. Traylor became 
president of the consolidated institution, 
then capitalized at $200,000. In 1911 he 
went to St. Louis to become vice-president 
of the National Stock Yards National Bank 
of East St. Louis. After three years of 
service there he came to Chicago in Septem- 
ber, 1914, as vice-president, and in January, 
1916, was elected president of the Live Stock 
Exchange National Bank, now the Stock 
Yards National. 

In October of 1918, Mr. Traylor was 
elected president of the First rust and 
Savings Bank and vice-president of the First 
National Bank of Chicago, and was made 
a director of both institutions. He assumed 
his new duties on January 1 of the following 
year and has since been an active factor in 
the development of the two banks of which 
he now becomes president. 

Preceding the Second Liberty Loan, Mr. 
Traylor was appointed director of sales for 
the Treasury Certificates of Indebtedness 
for the Seventh Federal Reserve District. 
He built up a remarkably succesful sa'es 
organization, and throughout the war and 
the period immediately succeeding was 
eminently successful in the broad distribu- 
tion of certificates throughout the district. 
He has taken an active interest in banking 
organizations, and was president of the II- 
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linois Bankers Association 1923-24. For 
several years he served as chairman of the 
Economic Policy Commission of the Ameri- 
can Bankers Association, and in 1924, was 
elected second vice-president of the associa- 
tion, which is indicative of election to the 
presidency in 1926. 

He is an enthusiastic golfer, a member of 
many leading clubs and societies, is a trustee 
of Northwestern University and Newberry 
Library, Chicago, and is president of the 
Shedd Aquarium Society. In recognition of 
his attainments, illinois College at Jackson- 
ville, in 1922, conferred upon him the hon- 
orary degree of Master of Arts. 

Coincident with these changes in person- 
nel, plans for the extension and unification 
of the First National Bank and the First 
Trust and Savings Bank buildings at Dear- 
born, Monroe, and Clark streets have been 
completed and demolition work immediately 
north of the present building on Clark 
street has been started. On this site will 
now he erected an eighteen-story addition to 
the existing buildings of both institutions. 
The frontage comprises 321 feet on Monroe 
street, 191 on Dearborn and 173 feet 10 
inches on Clark. 

The First National Bank of Chicago and 
the First Trust and Savings Bank had at 
the close of 1924 combined deposits of $373,- 
916,608 as compared with $87,590,241, the 
deposits of the First National when_ its 
building was completed in 1903. Earnings 
of the banks for the vear 1924 were $3,- 
961,099 from which dividends of 22 per 
cent. on the stock of the national bank 
amounting to $2,750,000 were paid. Due to 
this steady growth the problem of adequate 
banking rooms has been continuous and the 
comprehensive plan of making additions and 
alterations that would insure ample facilities 
for some years to come seemed imperative 
as well as logical. 

The present plan provides for an impos- 
ing vestibule and corridors with high-speed 


passenger elevators in the new Clark street 
addition; the elimination .of the present 
Monroe street elevators from the First Na- 
tional and the First Trust buildings, and 
the complete union upon all floors of both 
with the one under construction. 

The First Trust and Savings Bank will 
occupy the entire ground floor with its say- 
ings, bond and real estate loan departments, 
the trust department occupying more than 
double its present space on the mezzanine 
floor. The First National will occupy all of 
the banking floor and additional space upon 
the floors above. The vaults, coupon and 
committee rooms of the National Safe De- 
posit Company will be removed to the base- 
ment, with a complete lighting and ventilat- 
ing system. 

It is expected that the entire project will 
be completed in about two years, without 
interruption or inconvenience either to the 
banks or their customers or to tenants in 
the buildings. The plans were prepared by 
and the construction and alterations will be 
under direction of the Leonard Construction 
Company. 


UNION TRUST OF CHICAGO 


With several hundred = stockholders as 
luncheon guests, the Union Trust Company 
of Chicago reversed the usual custom of 
holding the annual stockholders meeting by 
A majority of the in- 
stitution’s 550 shareholders attended the 
unique luncheon in the Crystal Room of the 
Blackstone Hotel, where the business of the 
annual meeting was later transacted. Fred- 
erick H. Rawson, chairman of the board, 
and Harry A. Wheeler, president, were the 
principal speakers. 

The stockholders voted to increase the 
capital stock from $2,000,000 to $3,000,000 
the cxpital stock to be offered at par, $100 a 
share, to stockholders of record April 2 in 
the ratio of one new share for each two 
shares held. The bank’s surplus and un- 
divided profits will be $4,000,000. George 
Pick of George Pick & Co. was elected a 
new member of the board, while all the 


proxy in the bank. 


former members were re-elected. Mr. Pick is 
also treasurer of Bernard Hewitt & Com- 
pany and a director of the American 
Radiator Company. 

At a meeting of the directors immediately 


following the stockholders meeting several 
staff 


important promotions in the official 
were made as follows: H. Lindsay Wheeler, 
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assistant vice-president from cashier; R. 
Kingsley O'Hara, assistant vice-president 
from assistant cashier; John J. Anton, cash- 
ier from assistant cashier; and Chester E. 
Herrod, assistant cashier from auditor. “The 
increase in our capital is necessary in order 
to maintain the proper ratio of capital to 
deposits,” said Mr. Rawson. “Our deposits 
now are about $68,000,000 and had_ been 
considerably higher during the year. They 
were $55,000,000 at the end of 1923. ‘The 
event of outstanding importance in the 
bank during 1924 was the distribution of 
several thousand shares to nearly 400 new 
stockholders.” 


CENTRAL PRUST OF ILLINOIS 
ELECTION 


At the annual meeting of the directors 
of the Centra] Trust Company of Illinois, 
Chicago, Illinois, held January 27, 1925, 
Charles G. Dawes was re-elected chairman 
of the board and all other officers were re- 
elected. An advisory committee was created 
and Edwin F. Mack, vice-president, was 
elected chairman, B. Ulrich appointed assist- 
ant chairmen and Millar Brainard appoint- 
ed as a third member of the committee. 

The following promotions are announced: 
Howard S$. Camp, formerly cashier, to be 
vice-president and cashier; A. R. Floreen, 
formerly assistant vice-president to be vice- 
president; Millar Brainard formerly assist- 
ant vice-president ta be vice-president; J. 
Sanford Otis to be assistant vice-president ; 
Geo. W. Doonan to be manager of the for- 
eign department; and E. J. Gustaf to be 
assistant manager of the foreign depart- 
ment. Charles C. Haffner, Jr., was appointed 
comptroller, a new position created by the 
board. 

The statement of the Central Trust of 
Illinois, as of December 31, last, shows total 
resources of $109,090,850, total deposits of 


$97,692,037, capital $6,000,000 and surplus 
$3,000,000 


NATIONAL REPUBLIC COMPANY 


The orvanization of the National Republic 
Company of Chicago has been announced by 
the N | Bank of the Republic of that 
city. 

The \ onal Republic Company has a 
paid Wy ital of $500,000, and will engage 
in the ase and sale of investment se- 
curities 


lhe inv will suegeed to the business 
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of the bond department of the National 
Bank of the Republic and all of its stock 
will be held in trust for the bank’s stock- 
holders. Its directorate will be identical 
with that of the National Bank of the 
Republic. 


THE FOREMAN BANKS 


The Foreman Banks, Chicago, comprising 
the Foreman National Bank and The Fore- 
man Trust and Savings Bank, the combined 
capital and surplus of which was recently 
increased from $6,000,000 to $10,000,000, by 
permitting customers and the public to pur- 
chase shares, has announced its new board 
of directors. Thirteen representative Chi- 
cagoans, all of local and some of national 
prominence, have been added to the board. 
Among them are Albert D. Lasker, presi- 
dent of Lord & Thomas, formerly chairman 
of the United States Shipping Board; 
William H. Finley, president Chicago & 
North Western Railroad; Delos W. Cooke, 
associate director Cunard Steamship Com- 
pany, Ltd. 

The combined total resources of the Fore- 
man Banks are $88,536,008. Total deposits 
are $75,430,595, capital is $5,000,000 and sur- 
plus $4,500,000. 


FIRST WISCONSIN TRUST 


Wilbur I. Barth, formerly secretary of 
the First Wisconsin Trust Company of Mil- 
waukee, has been made _ secretary and 
treasurer. Willis C. Otis and A. H. 
Brunkow have been made assistant trust 
officers. 


SECURITY TRUST COMPANY MOVES 
INTO NEW BUILDING 

The removal of the Security Trust Com- 
pany, Detroit, Mich, from the Moffat 
Building to their new home at 735 Griswold 
street, emphasizes the rapid changes on the 
“Wall street” of Detroit, which are no less 
amazing than the city’s growth in other 
ways. Next door to the Security’s new 
home, the new building of the First State 
Bank is rapidly nearing completion. But 
recently the American State Bank moved 
to new quarters at Griswold and State 
streets, while the Buhl Building, nearly 
finished, will house another new financial 
institution. 

It was less than a year ago that the Se- 
‘ curity announced it would erect a new build- 








New building of the Security Trust Company, Detroit, 
Mich., at 735 Griswold street 


ing on the south half of the old McGraw 
Building site. Nine months from the time 
destruction of the McGraw Building started, 
the new structure was completed and the 
company able to occupy its new quarters. 

The material of the facade of the new 
building, which has occasioned much com- 
ment during its construction, is a limestone 
treated to give it a buff tone. The spacious 
windows are in wrought-iron frames, with 
Tevantine marble spandrels. ‘The doorway, 
with its huge bronze doors, might have been 
torn out of a palace in northern Italy, where 
the design employed by Mr. Kahn had its 
development and greatest vogue; but the 
ornamentation is fully modern. The unique 
ceiling and wall treatment is so soft and mel- 
low as to give an impression of the beautiful, 
age-old frescoes of Europe. Italian marble 
is used for interior trim, while the artistic 
wood finish is walnut. The furniture is ef 
the Adams period. 

The entire four floors of the new building 
will be devoted to handling the trust com 
pany’s business, while in the basement are 
the security and cash vaults and files, in ad- 
dition to which are large book and file vaults 
on other floors. The ground floor carries 
the official quarters, the new business and 
bond departments. On a mezzanine In ” 
rear of the first floor are the auditing. 5” 
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tistical, stenographic and secretarial force. 
Estates and personal trusts, publicity and 
real estate divisions are located on the sec- 
ond floor. The stock transfer, corporation 
trust and industrial departments are on the 
third, and the directors room, as well as the 
rest and recreation rooms, on the fourth 
floor. 

To step into the new quarters is instantly 
to realize that a great deal of effort and 
thought were put into the arrangement, 
equipment and furnishings. The appoint- 
ments create an atmosphere that uncon- 
sciously expresses the spirit and personality 
which has largely been Roe i? for the 
growth of the Security Trast Company. 

Security ‘Trust Company goes into its new 
home in the nineteenth year of its existence, 
having begun business July 2, 1906. It had 
been organized a few months before by a 
group of persons associated with Detroit 
and Michigan banks, headed by M. J. 
Murphy, who was its first president. Its 
original capital was $500,000 with $500,000 
of surplus 

In 1921 the company increased its capital 
to $1,000,000 and surplus to $1,000,000. Its 
Statement of December 31, 1924, showed 
capital, surplus and undivided profits of 
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$3,038,080, besides which it has been a con- 
sistent dividend payer during its entire 
history. The values of the trusts and es- 
tates committed to it, which run into many 
millions of dollars, are not included in its 
financial statement. 

James S. Holden is chairman of the board 
of The Security Trust, Claud A. Guerin 
vice-president and secretary, and Robert L. 
Nixon treasurer. Walter B. Hayes trust 
officer, Herbert V. Pusch assistant trust of- 
ficer, Charles N. Gray manager and A. B. 
Hoffman assistant manager of the Indus- 
trial department, and Bertrand R. Porter 
manager of the real estate department. 5S. 
Harvey Hughes is manager and W. S. Gil- 
breath, Jr. assistant manager of the bond 
department. The assistant secretaries are: 
Fred L. Adams, C. Tom Darnton, Harry R. 
Gleeson, Frederick J. O’Donnell, Kenneth € 
Thom, Alfred W. Massnick and Charles F. 
Mitchell. Harrison B. Grimm is in charge 
of the business extension and publicity de- 
partments. 


GUARDIAN TRUST COMPANY 
Stockholders of the Guardian Savings & 


Trust Co:, Cleveland, at the annual meeting, 
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January 19, authorized a change in the name 
to the Guardian Trust Company, under 
which title the bank was chartered on May 
28, 1894, according to an announcement by 
J. A. House, president. The change will 
become effective as soon as the necessary 
legal steps are completed, and, as in the 
past, the savings department will continue to 
be one of the most important divisions of 
the bank. 

Deposits of the Guardian Savings & Trust 
Co., according to Mr. House’s annual report, 
increased 12.31 per cent. in 1924, the largest 
percentage gain made by any of Cleveland's 
six largest banks. Last year deposits 
climbed from $91,745,329 to $103,045,804. 
Capital, surplus and undivided profits total 
$9,234,305. The volume of trust business 
transacted last year was also large, Mr. 
Ilouse said. Two branch offices were opened 
during the year, the Euclid-Superior office, 
Kast Cleveland, and the Coventry office, 
Cleveland Heights. C. P. Hine of the law 
firm of Thompson, Hine & Flory, Cleve- 
land, was added to the board of directors 
by action of the stockholders. 


JOY APPOINTED TO EXAMINE 
DETROIT FINANCE 


Mayor John W. Smith in his efforts to 
develop a business administration for the 
City of Detroit, has asked a committee of 
business men of which two are bankers to 
make a thorough investigation of the bonded 
indebtedness and other financial problems 
of the city. 

Richard P. Joy, former comptroller of the 
City of Detroit, treasurer of the Packard 
Motor Car Company, and for many years 
president of the National Bank of Com- 
merce, is serving as chairman of the in- 
vestigating committee. 

In bringing the matter to the attention of 
the citizens, Mr. Smith in an address at the 
Detroit Board of Commerce said: 

“The members of the city government 
should be more than the officials to whom by 
election or appointment the public Service 
is committed. The government must include 
in its scope every citizen in the governmen- 
tal entity. The constituted officials have the 
duty and the responsibility for performing 
public service but they cannot know that 
service unless they receive the information 
and advice which must come from every 
member of the community. 

“In a few days the public officials will 
begin the consideration of the budget for 
the ensuing fiscal year. We are now left 


with many large programs uncompleted. It 
is time we go back to count thx single 
dollars, because by the saving of the single 
dollar by proper and discreet economy the 
millions will shrink, perhaps not to thee- 
sands, but to a figure well within the means 
of the people of this city. We are in sound 
financial shape but we must look around 
before committing ourselves to anything 
further. I am not in favor of costly surveys 


RICHARD P. JOY 
President National Bank of Commerce, Detroit, 
appointed by Mayor John W. Smith as chair- 
man of committee to investigate Detroit 
financial condition 


by professional experts who from time to 
time look over public activities. When the 
mass of detail is gathered, either the public 
demand for the inquiry has died down or 
the very magnitude of the detail stands in 
the way of putting it to effectual use. I, 
therefore, have thought great good could 
come to the city through the examination 
of city finance by the ablest of the city’s 
financiers. 

“Tonight I have the opportunity of telling 
you that such an examination will be made. 
I have requested Richard P. Joy, president 
of the National Bank of Commerce, who 
a few years ago set a mark for public 
finance as comptroller of this city, to serve 
as chairman of a committee of business men 
who will go into the city’s financing with a 
view of conveying to the average citizen 
comprehensible information about his pub- 
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lic business. The other members of the 
committee are John Ballantyne, former 
president of the Merchants National Bank 
and treasurer of Dodge Brothers, Richard 
H. Webber, president of the J. L. Hudson 
Co. Charles H. Hodges, president of the 
Detroit Lubricator Co., and James 5S. 
Holden, president of the J. S. Holden 
Company. 

“It is obvious that the services of these 
gentlemen are beyond price. They are to 
go into this work with free hands. When 
they finish they will tell you and me what 
the city has done in a financing way; what 
it can do, and perhaps, if they care to, what 
it should do. 

“It will then become my duty as mayor 
and the duty of the members of the Com- 
mon Council and the department heads, to 
consider their recommendations and do our 
work. Mr. Joy and his associates are going 
to do the splendid part of citizenry. They 
are going to do in a great way the thing 
that each citizen must do in his way, the 
thing that you members of the Board of 
Commerce will do in your way. They are 
going to participate in the government. 

“The public officials will not shirk their 
responsibility but if all of us will co-operate 
with the fine public spirit these gentlemen 
are showing I am sure we are going to 
make this city a better place to live in.” 


CLEVELAND TRUST ELECTIONS 


E. S. Curtiss, assistant treasurer of The 
Cleveland Trust Company, Cleveland, Ohio, 
was elected a vice-president at the annual 
mecting of the company. Assistant ‘secre- 
taries J. R. Cotabish, A. A. Denison and 
E. B. Merrell were named assistant vice- 
presidents, as were assistant treasurers 
J. H. L. Janson and E. W. Burdick. R. T. 
White, manager of the foreign department, 


was also named an assistant vice-president. 
J. J. Schwitz and F. J. Haffner of the 
trust department were named assistant trust 
officers, and Emil C. Heil of the company’s 
Forest City Bank at West Twenty-fifth and 
Detroit, was named an assistant treasurer. 
R. E. Rylander was made assistant man- 
ager of the company’s bank at St. Clair 
avenue and East 138th street, while J. M. 
Sawyer, acting manager of the Euclid-79th 
bank, was made manager there. 

In his annual report President Harris 
Creech said: “The year 1924 was one of 
business inactivity. All lines of industry 
reached the low point in the summer, but a 
change of conditions is noted and optimism 
is expressed on all sides for the coming year. 
As a result of this inactivity surplus funds 
accumulated in large centers, which made it 
almost impossible to employ funds to advan- 
tage. Interest rates were lower than at 
any time since 1915. Nevertheless all de- 
partments show a very satisfactory growth. 
Total deposits increased $10,415,708, or a 
gain of 5.82 per cent., the number of ac- 
counts increased 14,314 or 3.56 per cent.” 


NORTHWESTERN NATIONAL BANK 


At the meeting of stockholders of the 
Northwestern National Bank of Minneapolis 
on January 13 there were represented nearly 
one-third of the employees of the bank and 
its affiliated organization, The Minnesota 
Loan and Trust Company. The _ bank’s 
policy of extending ownership to employees 
was greatly facilitated during the first two 
weeks of January, according to E. W. 
Decker, president of the bank. 

During that time, officers and directors 
have made available for employees a block 
of 493 shares, at less than market price. 
In addition, 364 shares were taken over by 
the executive officers, bringing the total re- 
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FRANCIS R. MORISON 


Mr. Morison, of Cleveland, is receiving the con- 
gratulations of bankers all over the country on 
the completion of his thirtieth year in the 
financial advertising field. He has served a 
generation of bankers along advertising and 
business building lines, working always on a 
strictly professional basis and supplying a serv- 
ice based upon analytical study of the require- 
ments and opportunities of each client institu- 
tion. 


distribution to 857 shares. This procedure, 
combined with the bank’s new policy of 
placing depositors on a_ stock ownership 
basis, has more than doubled the number of 
shareholders in the past eighteen months. 
In July 1923 the stockholders numbered 780. 
Today there are 1571, of whom 1231 are 
residents of Minneapolis, Mr. Decker said. 
The bank’s method of placing a larger 
proportion of share ownership in the hands 
of employees and depositors, as explained 
by Mr. Decker, has been to secure options 
on holdings of stock, as they become avail- 
able, and to induce large shareholders to re- 
lease portions of their holdings. The aver- 
age number of shares owned by each stock- 
holder in The Northwestern National Bank 
has been reduced from fifty-one in July 1923 
to twenty-five at the present time. No 
changes were made in The Northwestern 
directorate or officers’ staff for 1925. 


FIRST NATIONAL IN ST. LOUIS 


At the annual meeting of the stock- 
holders of the First National Bank in St. 


Louis on January 13, four new directors 
were elected to fill the vacancies on the 
board during the past year: Isaac H. Orr, 
Sydney M. Shoenberg, R. S. Hawes, W. W. 
Smith. Mr. Hawes and Mr. Smith are vice- 
presidents of the bank. Isaac H. Orr is 
president of the St. Louis Union Trust Com- 
pany, which is affiliated with the First 
National Bank. 

At the meeting of the board of directors, 
F. O. Hicks, formerly connected with the 
bank, was elected vice-president. All other 
officers were re-elected. 

In his annual report to shareholders, 
President Watts stated that the bank had 
earned 1514, per cent. on its capital stock, 
13 per cent. of which was paid out in divi- 
dends, with a substantial sum added to sur- 
plus. The report also showed that the de- 
posits of the bank in 1924 had shown a net 
increase of $28,565,000 over the previous 
year, which is a record for all times for 
a St. Louis bank. 

The First National Bank’s total deposits 
at the close of business December 31 were 
over $143,000,000. Total resources were 
over $162,000,000. 


VAUGHAN MADE OFFICER FIRST 
TRUST OF AKRON 


W. A. M. Vaughan has been made vice- 
president and treasurer of the First Trust 
and Savings Bank of Akron, Ohio, resigning 
as treasurer of the Seiberling Rubber Com- 
pany of Barbarton, Ohio, to assume his new 
office. 

Mr. Vaughan, who was born in Kansas 
City, Mo., has had long experience in bank- 
ing and the rubber business. In 1902 he 
went to Havana, Cuba, as an employee of 
the National Bank of Cuba, then a small 
company with deposits of $5,000,000. When 
he left in 1914 he was cashier of the in- 
stitution which had $50,000,000 deposits and 
thirty-nine branch banks over the island. 

When the Goodyear Tire & Rubber Com- 
pany undertook its crude rubber plantation 
project in the Far East ten years ago Mr. 
Vaughan was selected by F. A. Seiberling, 
former Goodyear president, to go to 
Sumatra to finance and organize this enter- 
prise. He spent three years in the work. 
Later he became secretary and treasurer of 
the Los Angeles plant of Goodyear, which 
he helped finance. 

When Mr. Seiberling started the Seiber- 
ling Rubber Company in 1921 Mr. Vaughan 
was made treasurer, having helped organize 
and finance that corporation. 
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FEDERAL COMMERCE TRUST 
ELECTION 


Two new vice-presidents of the Federal 
Commerce Trust Company of St. Louis were 
elected at the board of directors’ meeting 
following the annual meeting of stockholders. 
W. W. Ainsworth, treasurer, was elected 
vice-president and treasurer, and E. T. 
Tobey, of Memphis, Tenn., was elected a 
vice-president. The following officers were 
re-elected. 

John G. Lonsdale, chairman of the board; 
W. L. Hemingway, president; David Som- 
mers, vice-president; J. A. McCarthy, secre- 
tary; W. A. Bell, assistant secretary; J. C. 
Walker, assistant treasurer, R. J. Whit- 
field, assistant treasurer. 

With the coming of E. T. Tobey, the 
Federal Commerce Trust Company will 
enter more extensively into the real estate 
mortgage business, as he will head that de- 
partment. He comes from the firm of Marx 
and Bensdorf, Memphis, one of the strongest 
real estate organizations in the South. Mr. 
Tobey organized and was manager of the 
real estate department of the firm, and was 
prominent in the affairs of the Tennessee 
Realtors Association. He takes up his new 
position immediately. 

W. W. Ainsworth, the other new vice- 
president, began as manager of the bond 
department of the National Bank of Com- 
merce four years ago and aided in organ- 
izing the Federal Commerce Trust Company, 
which is owned by the stockholders of the 
bank. 


LONSDALE GIVES DINNER FOR 
RAILROAD EXECUTIVES 


St. Louis railroad executives were honor 
guests at the “St. Louis Gateway” dinner 
given in that city Monday evening, January 
12, by John G. Lonsdale, president of the 
National Bank of Commerce in St. Louis. 
The 200 guests included the leading railroad, 
manufacturing and banking interests of the 
tity, while the outstanding theme was trans- 
portation, and all of the speeches dwelt upon 
the welfare of the roads and the future of 
St. Louis as the “gateway of the great 
Southwest.” 

The banquet hall of the St. Louis Club 
was, for the time being, a bustling railroad 
yard, with tracks, interlocking switch 
towers, bridges and semaphores, and there 
was also a large sized working model of a 
locomotive which chugged and performed 


JOHN G. LONSDALE 
President National Bank of Commerce in St. 
Louis, who gave a dinner to St. Louis 
railroad executives 


its part of the entertainment in a most sat- 
isfactory manner. 

As each railroad president was called by 
Toastmaster Lonsdale, in his capacity as 
“call boy,” the block system gave the speaker 
the clear signal. Then, as the speaker pro- 
ceeded, moving scenery showed the section 
of country served by his line. 

The subject and speakers were: “Dean of 
the Profession,” C. E. Schaff, president 
Missouri-Kansas-Texas Lines, who was 
represented by C. N. Whitehead, executive 
vice-president; “Red, Yellow or Green,” 
Daniel Upthegrove, president St. Louis, 
Southwestern (Cotton Belt); “No. 1925 on 
Time,” L. W. Baldwin, president Missouri, 
Pacific R. R. Co.; “Head In, Back Out,” 
Henry Miller, president ‘Terminal Railroad 
Association of St. Louis; “Giving the South- 
west the ‘Highball, ” J. M. Kurn, president 
St. Louis, San Francisco Railway Co.; 
“Keep Your Eye on the Board,” J. E. 
Taussig, president Wabash Railway Co., and 
“All Aboard, Let’s Go!” W. Frank Carter, 
former president of the St. Louis Chamber 
of Commerce. 

A telegram of felicitation from President 
Coolidge, in response to an invitation to 
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attend the dinner, was read by Mr. Lonsdale 
and evoked much applause. The telegram 
read as follows: “I am glad to extend to 
those gathered at the Gateway Dinner my 
good wishes. Such a meeting has wide op- 
portunities to promote the interests of the 
public, as well as of those more intimately 
concerned as shippers or carriers, and I 
trust it will prove the gateway to a wider 
comprehension of the problems to be faced, 
the difficulties to be overcome and the com- 
mon concern all must feel in their solution.” 

In his opening address, Mr. Lonsdale al- 
luded to the projected consolidation of rail- 
road properties and warned the city not to 
be caught “asleep at the switch.” “Will we 
see some St. Louis road,” he asked, “with 
its executive headquarters here, tagged onto 
another and moving its quarters 
away from here, making this city a way 
station instead of a railroad metropolis?” 

His theme was co-operation with the roads 
by the financial and industrial interests, and 
the hearty response of his hearers indicated 
no division of sentiment on that score. 


system 


SIX ST. LOUIS NATIONAL BANKS 
SUE TO ANNUL TAXES 


The validity of the Missouri statutes pro- 
viding for the assessment of stock of na- 
tional banks for taxation and for the pay- 
ment of state income taxes is directly as- 
sailed in six suits filed by that number of 
St. Louis national banks in the United 
States District Court here recently. 

If these suits are successful, not only the 
national banks operating in St. Louis, but 
all the others in Missouri, would be exempt 
from state taxation until the legislature 
enacted legislation to take care of the sit- 
uation. 

These suits, which involve state, city and 
school taxes aggregating $757,066.24, were 
brought against Collector Koein to enjoin 
him from the attempted collection of 1924 
taxes, which are now due, upon the assess- 
ment of bank stock. The taxes would have 
become delinquent except for the filing of 
the suit. 

Of the total amount of taxes involved in 
the ligitation, $263,594.81 belong to the St. 
Louis public schools. 

The state stands to lose in revenue $15,- 
325.28 plus the taxes imposed for the re- 
tirement of the State Capitol and soldier 
bonus bonds and to pay the interest on the 
school certificates of indebtedness. 

The total capitalization of the national 
banks of Missouri is in excess of $45,000,000. 
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If the Missouri tax laws applicable (> na- 
tional banks are annulled the total loss in 
revenue to the counties and municipalities in 
which they are located, including the loss 
to the public school, will approximate $1,- 
000,000 for the past year. Of this a: 
the state’s share would be $22,500. 


iount 


These estimates do not include 
taxes, which run into many thousands of 
dollars annually. The which 
were paid last June and which have not 


income 


income taxes 
been assessed for the current year are not 
directly involved in the suits, although they 
are levied at the validity of the state income 
tax law so far as it is applicable to national 
banks. If the suits are sustained, collection 
of income taxes upon dividends received by 
the banks’ stockholders for the past year 
will be barred. 

A Federal law passed by Congress in 
March, 1923, providing that a state may 
tax national banks in only one of three 
ways, is invoked in the suits. This statute 
provides that the states may levy an income 
tax against stockholders, assess the stock, 
or tax the income of the bank. The states 
must choose which method they will employ. 

The contention is made that Missouri is 
taxing two ways, namely, the assessment 
of stock, and upon the income of the bank’s 
stock, in contravention of the Federal stat- 
ute limiting taxation to one form. 

FIRST NATIONAL IN DETROIT 

William J. Gray, senior vice-president of 
the First National Bank of Detroit, was 
made president of the institution at the 
annual meeting of the directors on January 
13 to succeed Emory W. Clark, who became 
chairman of the 
Clark had been president of the bank since 
1911. Lawrence P. Smith, president of the 
Central Savings Bank of Detroit, was elect- 


board of directors. Mr. 


ed a vice-president at the same meeting and 
stockholders’ 


a director at the previous 
meeting. 

Mr. Gray, the new president, was born 
in Detroit, July 9, 1857. He was graduated 
from the University of Michigan in the 
class of 1877 and admitted to the bar in 
1879. After actively practicing law for 
thirty-two years, Mr. Gray in 1912 joined 
the executives of the First National Bank 
as a vice-president—the position he held 
when elected to the presidency. Mr. Gray 
is a director of the Agricultural Credit Cor- 
poration, which has headquarters in Minne 
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apolis, Minn., and which has done much to 
relieve farmers of the Northwest through 
bank loans. 


& 
Western States 


Comprising North Dakota, South Dakota, 
Nebraska, Kansas, Montana, Wyoming, 
Colorado, New Mexico and Oklahoma 


ECONOMIC CONDITIONS IN THE 
WESTERN STATES 


By SAMUEL SOSLAND 


ARM relief agitation at a time when 
wheat is quoted around $2 a bushel and 
corn above $1.25 may sound curious to the 
lay public that has been reading about the 
wild fluctuations in grain markets. The 
fact is that the Western states themselves 
now look upon all farm relief agitation and 
discussion with more or less curiosity. Yet 
there is some basis for a little of the agi- 
tation and discussion, notably that of the 
new farm commission recently appointed by 
President Coolidge. This commission, which 
lately made its first report, furnished light 
to those who have been confusing high 
wheat and high corn as the basis of all the 
business of the Western states. The com- 
mission did this by taking up the question 
of relief for the cattle industry as its first 
problem. In thus mapping out its work it 
struck at the greatest deterrent to general 
business improvement in the Western states. 
Yes, there is elation over high wheat and 
high corn in the Western states. But the 
lofty markets are not imparting much 
buoyancy to trade for the reason that fully 
85 per cent. of the wheat raised in 1924 
in this territory has already left the farms 
where grown. In the case of corn, with 
the exception of Kansas and Oklahoma, this 
territory raised less than in the preceding 
year. Where the corn crop was a sad 
failure farmers who must make purchases 
for feeding are anything except elated over 
the high corn market. 

At this season live stock usually outranks 
grain 1 producer of income for the 
Western states, large supplies of fed ani- 
mals mo\ing from feedlots to markets. The 
live stoc!. markets are high. Lambs have 
been s practically at record figures. 
Hogs a s much as $3 to $4 higher than 
a year per hundredweight. But, ex- 
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cepting the lamb and sheep feeders, com- 
plaints are practically general from live 
stock feeders, especially the finishers of cat- 
tle. The complaints are that the prices being 
paid are unprofitable. Some of the losses 
being taken on fed cattle are large. These 
losses follow very unsatisfactory prices for 
grass cattle sold from summer pastures and 
ranges the past summer and fall. Mules are 
selling actively, but dullness rules in horses. 

General business is therefore spotted in 
the Western states. Where wheat is the 
principal crop the best tone prevails. Of 
all the states of this territory, Oklahoma, 
with more wheat, more corn and more cotton 
than in the previous year, makes the best 
showing in business and financial improve- 
ment. But the live stock areas handling 
cattle and hogs are not in a happy spirit. 
The lamb and sheep industry is elated. 
There is most depression among cattlemen. 
As a result, the total mercantile business is 
hardly any better than a year ago. Need- 
less to say, the volume is disappointing ex- 
cept in the wheat and sheep localities and 
the grain and cotton districts of Oklahoma. 


(0) 


BANK OF TOPEKA 


Two important changes were made in 
the personnel of the Bank of Topeka, 
Topeka, Kansas, and its affiliated institution, 
the Prudential Trust Company, of that city; 
at the annual meeting of the directors of 
the institutions on January 6, S. E. Cobb, 
for the past seven years president of both 
banks, was elected chairman of the board 
to succeed F. C. Kaths, resigned, and Carl 
W. McKeen, heretofore a vice-president of 
the Bank of Topeka, was made president in 
lieu of Mr. Cobb. Mr. Kaths relinquished 
the chairmanship of the banks in order that 
he might devote his entire time to the 
Larabee Flour Mills Corporation, of which 
he is president. He, however, retains his 
stock in the Bank of Topeka and the Pru- 
dential Trust Company, and remains a 
director. Mr. Cobb, the new chairman of 
the board, is well known in financial circles 
not only in Topeka but throughout the 
State of Kansas. 

The new president, Mr. McKeen, was born 
in Russell, Kansas, and was graduated from 
the Kansas State Agricultural College in 
1902. The same year he began his banking 
career in the State Bank of Russell. Thirteen 
years later he entered the service of the 
Merchants National Bank of Lawrence, 


Kansas, and in 1923 went to Topeka as 
vice-president of the Bank of Topeka. The 
officers of the two banks are now as follows: 

Bank of Topeka—Carl W. McKeen, pres- 
ident; S. E. Cobb, chairman of the board; 
Joab Mulvane and W. H. Davis, vice-presi- 
dents; Harry D. Wolf, cashier; Arthur 
Wolf, assistant cashier. 

Prudential Trust Company—S. E. Cobb, 
chairman of the board; Carl W. McKeen, 
president; W. W. Bowman and David W. 
Mulvane, vice-presidents; John E. Kirk, 
secretary; I. E. Henry, assistant treasurer. 

The capital of the Bank of Topeka has 
been increased from $310,000 to $400,000. 


TRUST DEPARTMENT FOR LINCOLN 
STATE NATIONAL 


The Lincoln State National Bank of Lin- 
coln, Neb., has organized a trust depart- 
ment with W. A. Selleck, its president, as 
trust officer; George W. Woods, its cashier, 
as treasurer, and directors J. L. Teeters, 
W. E. Barkley, Charles Olson, W. L. An- 
derson and Don I. Love as executive com- 
mittee. The bank is prepared to render 
service to its patrons in all forms of bank- 
ing, checking and savings accounts, Joans, 
foreign and domestic exchange, trusteeships, 
handling of estates, and investments. 


& 
Pacific States 


Comprising Washington, Oregon, California, 
Idaho, Utah, Nevada, Arizona and Alaska 


ECONOMIC CONDITIONS IN THE 
PACIFIC STATES 


By Rosertr J. Sevirz 


USINESS activity in the Pacific states 

region for the first month of 1925 bids 
fair to continue the recovery from the 
trough of depression experienced in the 
summer and early fall of 1924. Apparently 
a definite upward swing in the curve of 
activity is now in progress after a down- 
ward trend of some months’ duration. True, 
the period since the war has not been one 
of such a marked decline in activity as 
has been felt in most other sections of the 
country. The section along the Pacific 
Coast has experienced a phenomenal 
growth since the war-time days and it has 
been the new capital and energy, introduced 
largely at the expense of Eastern sections, 
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that has kept this section the only con- 
sistent “white spot” economically over the 
past seven or eight years. 

But the past two years, and particularly 
1924, have been rather difficult ones, eco- 
nomically speaking. A severe and extended 
drought, several catastrophes which in some 
cases attained nationwide importance, wit- 
ness the hoof and mouth epidemic in Cali- 
fornia, have all united this year to com- 
plicate the economic health of the Pacific 
Coast section. But gradually, beginning in 
October and November, when the whole 
section was visited with the heaviest 
autumnal rainfall in years and faced with a 
strengthening market and rising prices for 
all its products, the tide is apparently 
turning. 

The outlook for 1925 is generally prom- 
ising. ‘The economic forces are all here, 
and here to stay. Great cities have been 
built, great industries started, great acre- 
ages planted and brought to bearing. The 
steady influx of humans aided by the news 
that this section was the only “white spot” 
for so many years, led to boom conditions, 
and in 1923 most lines of endeavor experi- 
enced their record year. Many wise business 
men, economists, and observers in all lines, 
prophesied an awful tumble in the economic 
strata. But experience is showing today 
that the economic strata are too firmly 
grounded to suffer. the usual setbacks of a 
“boom” country. And now to have come 
through a particularly difficult year with 
factors outside the regular business cycle 
operating to tear down the economic struc- 
ture, and to begin 1925 with a tendency 
toward improvement already showing, gives 
tise to the hope that this region is really at 
last actually beyond the stage of a “boom” 
country, and, while still the “infant” section 
of the United States from a business stand- 
point, nevertheless is capable of standing on 
its own and is to be reckoned with in statis- 
ties of world trade and industry. 
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CONVENTION DATE 


California—at Santa Barbara, May 20-28. 


MORTIMER MADE VICE-PRESIDENT 
OF CITIZENS NATIONAL 


Frank C. Mortimer has been elected a 
vice-president of the Citizens National Bank 
of Los Angles. This bank, with its affiliate, 
the Citizens Trust & Savings Bank, has com- 


E. W. WILSON 
President Pacific National Bank, San Francisco, Cal. 


Raised on a farm in Illinois, and educated in 
the district and high schools, Mr. Wilson began 
his business career as bookkeeper in a grain 
office and later in the same capacity in a 
Mercantile establishment, afterwards taking a 
course at a law school and for a time engaging 
in the practice of that profession. He then 
commenced his banking work at Salt Lake City, 
where he became cashier of the Continental 
National Bank. This position he resigned in 
1905 to become a vice-president in the American 
National Bank, San Francisco. In 1910 Mr. 
Wilson was made the San Francisco manager 
of the International Banking Corporation. When, 
in 1916, the National City Bank purchased the 
stock of this institution, the domestic business 
(deposits and loans) was sold to the Anglo and 
London and Paris National Bank, in which 
Mr. Wilson became a vice-president. 

In 1920 he was offered, through the Bureau 
of Insular Affairs, the general manegement of 
the Philippine National Bank, Manila. He re- 
signed this position in April, 1923, returning to 
the United States through Europe, traveling 
over the Siberian Railway through Russia, and 
visiting the principal business points in Poland, 
Austria, Czechoslovakia, Germany, Norway, 
Sweden, Denmark, Holland, Belgium, England, 
Ireland, Scotland, France, Switzerland, Spain 
and Italy. 

The Pacific National Bank was organized by 
Mr. Wilson on his return to San Francisco, and 
opened for business September 17 last, with an 
authorized capital of $1,000,000 (of which $500,- 
000 was paid in, the remainder being payable 
in five equal monthly installments), and $100,- 
000 surplus. 


bined resources of over $100,000,000. Mr. 
Mortimer is to assume his duties immediate- 
lv. He is widely known on the Pacific Coast 
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where he was engaged in banking prior to 
joining the National City Bank of New York 
several years ago, to handle new business 
and loans in the Pacific Coast district. For 
a year he acted as Pacific Coast representa- 
tive and was then transferred to New York 
to administer the business of the bank in 
tNe seven Pacific states. Later on, in ad- 
dition to his bank duties, he was elected 
president of the Number Eight Realty Com- 
pany, a subsidiary of the National City 
Bank. ‘These positions he recently resigned 
to return to California. 

Mr. Mortimer’s banking experience in Cal- 
ifornia has been with the Bank of Cali- 
fornia N. A., San Francisco, and as cashier 
and manager of the First National Bank of 
Berkeley, which position he held jointly 
with that of treasurer of the Westinghouse 
Pacific Coast Brake Company. He is a 
former member of the board of regents of 
the American Institute of Banking, and re- 
cently served as national trustee of the Sons 
of the American Revolution. He has ap- 
peared on the platform at bankers’ conven- 
tions and among his contributions to bank- 
ing literature are “The Investment of Trust 
Funds,” “School Savings Systems,” and 
“Paragraphs on Thrift.” 


UNION TRUST OF SPOKANE 

At the annual meeting of the shareholders 
and directors of The Old National Bank and 
Union Trust Company, Spokane, Wash., the 
following promotions were made in the of- 
ficial staff of the Union ‘Trust Company: 

Arthur S. Blum, formerly treasurer, and 
Harold KE. Fraser, secretary, were elected 
vice-presidents. George I. Kimmel, assist- 
ant secretary, becomes secretary; Fred D. 
Graff, assistant secretary, is made treasurer; 
and Arnold F. Brunkow, publicity manager, 
was elected assistant secretary 

The official staff of The Old National 
Bank remains the same, and no changes 
were made in the joint directorate. 


BANK OF ITALY 


Characterizing the year 1924 as one of 
unusually satisfactory progress, James A. 
Bacigalupi, president of the Bank of Italy, 
San Francisco, described the progress that 
had been made during this last year, and 
discussed plans for the future, at the annual 
meeting of the bank’s stockholders. 

An increase of more than $55,000,000 in 
the bank’s resources was shown during this 
period, and the deposit growth exceeded 
$1,000,000 a week for the entire year. Par- 


ticular attention was drawn to the liquidity 
of the statement, emphasis being placed 
upon the investment in United States and 
other securities, aggregating nearly $100,- 
000,000. The increase in the bond account 
alone amounts to $40,000,000 for this last 
vear. 

Reference was made to the inauguration 
of the employees’ stock ownership plan, ef- 
fective the first of the year. Already the 
bank’s personnel—numbering 2200—is_par- 
ticipating in the new arrangement, 100 per 
cent. Reports from the branches through- 
out the state show enthusiastic and whole- 
hearted reception of the provisions outlined 
The addition of the entire staff of employees 
to the group of 14,000 stockholders makes 
possible an even greater diversification of 
holdings. 

Mr. Bacigalupi pointed out that the 
growth of the Bank of Italy this past year, 
although one of marked proportions, repre- 
sented but the normal or natural growth. 
No banks were acquired during the last six 
months, and but seven in all during the 
preceding half year. The branches added 
were Monterey, Reedley, Sanger, San Juan, 
Selma, Shafter, and Wheatland. 


& 


Dominion of Can:da 


Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Quebec, On- 
iario, Manitoba, Saskatchewan, Alberta, 
British Columbia, Newfoundland, 
Prince Edward Island and Yukon 


ECONOMIC CONDITIONS IN CANADA 
By J. W. Tyson 


"THE confidence in early business expan- 

sion in the United States which has been 
reflected in rising prices for securities in 
Wall street has in a minor key permeated 
financial and business conditions in Canada. 
While in this country the expectations for 
improvement do not go so far as they evr 
dently do on the other side of the border, 
fundamental conditions, particularly in re- 
gard to the great agricultural industry, are 
regarded as much more healthy in view of 
the advance in prices for wheat and other 
grains, and this improvement is expected to 
continue in the direction of better price 
also for live stock and dairy products. This 
development in the agricultural situati 
was a satisfactory feature of the latter 
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Capital Paid sail 
Reserve - - 


PMU 


part of 1924, a year which as a whole did 
not register general business expansion. In 
lumbering, business was only fair, and in 
such manufacturing lines as iron and steel, 
textiles, boots and shoes, clothing, furniture 
ind agricultural implements part time 
operation was the rule. On the other hand 
the paper industry was active and showed 
expansion, while in Ontario and_ British 
Columbia the mining industry prospered. 
Fishing in British 
provement and in the Maritimes also had a 
good year. 


Columbia showed im- 


Generally speaking, those in- 
dustries based on natural resources and 
supplying food stuffs, or raw materials, in 
demand in other countries, prospered, while 
those general manufacturers competing with 
ther countries in products in which labor 
is a large factor felt the effects of economic 
problems, including heavy taxation of profits 
ind a tendency toward lower tariff protec- 
tion on the part of the liberal government 
n power. 

rhe new year is expected to see a material 
increase in buying power on the part of the 
igricultural community in particular, and 
this should mean a materially larger market 
for manufactured products of the East in 
the prairie provinces. Evidences of this im- 
provement are already being noted in a 
moderate way, but there is a marked ab- 
sence of that tendency, in evidence a few 
years ago, to spend in anticipation of im- 
proved income; there is rather a more 
healthy determination to meet existing ob- 
ligations and arrears. 

The indications of improved economic con- 


ditions in lurope are also regarded as an 


Are You Interested in Canadian Trade? 


If so, this bank can be of service to you. With Branches 
and direct connections in all important centres through- 
out the Dominion and a Foreign Department maintained 
exclusively for their needs, Importers and Exporters can 
rely upon an unexcelled service. 


For further particulars write 
Foreign Department 
Standard Bank of Canada 
TORONTO 


$4,000,000. 00 
2,750,000. 00 
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important factor in providing a profitable 
market for farm products and certain raw 
materials. ‘The rapid rise in sterling ex- 
change has not only put the British im- 
porter in a more advantageous position to 
buy Canadian products, but provided op- 
portunities to bring British capital into the 
country on satisfactory terms. That a 
larger volume of money is not being so se- 
cured at present is said to be due to the 
fact that in the persent business situation 
there is no shortage of capital in the coun- 
try, and little opportunity to place new 
funds to advantage. In this connection it 
is argued by economic students that what 
the country needs is not so much new capital 
but opportunities to place capital to ad- 
vantage. Depressed industrial conditions 
and heavy taxation, it is argued, are dis- 
couraging enterprise; the situation is one 
where the investor must be prepared to 
share largely his returns with the various 
taxing bodies, while he must bear his losses 
alone. 

The effect of curtailed output of man- 
ufacturing industries is reflected in the an- 
nual reports of the various banks now being 
presented. As current loans have been re- 
duced holdings of government bonds and 
other high-class securities have increased. 
At the same time, as savings deposits have 
increased, funds available have been larger. 
The effect has been to curtail profits to 
some extent. The banks show an improved 
liquid position not so much as evidence of 
general strengthening at the expense of 
profits but rather as evidence of curtailed 
business activities. Expenses have been 


229 
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maintained and taxation burdens have been 
heavy. 


© 


UNION BANK OF CANADA 


The statement of condition of the Union 
Bank of Canada, Winnipeg, for the year 
ending November 29, 1924 was presented to 
the shareholders of the institution at their 
annual meeting on January 13. The state- 
ment shows net profits for the period,.after 
deducting expenses of management, interest 
due depositors, reserve for interest and ex- 
change and making full provision for all bad 
and doubtful debts, of $911,942. This 
amount, together with a balance to credit 
of profit and loss of $317,075, brought for- 
ward from the preceding year, made $1,229,- 
017 available for distribution. After ap- 
propriating from this sum $640,000 to pay 
the usual quarterly dividends, $25,000 
written off bank premises, $10,000 contrib- 
uted to officers’ pension fund, $134,582 to 
take care of Dominion Government taxes on 
bank note circulation and $100,000 reserved 
for contingencies, a balance of $319,435 re- 
mained to be carried forward to the next 
year’s profit and loss account. ‘Total re- 
sources of the institution are given at $120,- 
575,116, of which $57,628,101 are readily 
available assets, or 52.2% per cent. of the 
bank’s liabilities to the public. Total de- 
posits are shown as $92,275,016, of which 
$66,987,204 are interest-bearing deposits. 
The bank is capitalized at $8,000,000 with a 
rest account of $1,750,000. W. R. Allan is 
president and J. W. Hamilton general 
manager. 


ROYAL BANK INCREASES SCOPE 
IN LATIN AMERICA 


The Royal Bank of Canada, head office 
Montreal, has purchased seventeen branches 
and the main offices of the Bank of Central 
and South America, an institution control- 
ling affiliated banks in Peru, Colombia, 
Venezuela and Costa Rica, including seven- 
teen branches in all. It was organized 
August, 1922, with capital of $5,000,000 and 
surplus of $2,500,000 to take over the active 
banking business of the Mercantile Bank of 
the Americas, which is owned by a group of 
American banks, and in the period of post- 
war deflation was forced to reorganize. 

Robert F. Loree, who is on the board of 
directors of nine other institutions doing a 
foreign banking business principally with 


South American countries, is president of 
the institution. Board members include 
Arthur M. Anderson, an assistant partner 
of J. P. Morgan & Co.; Walter E. Frew, 
president Corn Exchange Bank; Gates W. 
McGarrah, chairman Mechanics and Metals 
National Bank; John McHugh, president 
Mechanics and Metals National Bank; 
William C. Potter, president Guaranty Trust 
Company; Edward R. Stettinius, partner 
of J. P. Morgan & Co., and Albert Strauss, 
of J. & W. Seligman & Co., all of New 
York. 


BANK OF TORONTO 


Considering the conditions which have pre- 
vailed in trade and industry the fact that 
the Bank of Toronto shows profits of $968,- 
204 for the year ending November, as com- 
pared with $984,669 in the previous year, 
and $878,762 in 1922, will no doubt be well 
regarded by the shareholders, and that this 
is the case is indicated by the fact that the 
stock now selling around 195 opened the 
year about 175. Appropriation for divi- 
dends, taxes and premises showed no change, 
but there was an increase of $25,000 in the 
amount devoted to pensions, leaving $68,204 
to be added to the balance compared with 
$109,699 and $23,762 for the two previous 
years, respectively. The bank’s reserve 
strength is indicated by its surplus of $6, 
000,000 and balance of $1,239,116 compared 
with capital of $5,000,000. Following are 
comparative profit and loss figures: 


Income Account, Year Ended November 
1924 1923 1922 
Profits . aia 984,669 $ 878,762 


Pension ......... 50, 25, 25,000 
, en 80,000 
Premises . see 150,000 50, 150,000 


$ 300,000 $ 275,000 $ 255,000 
$ 668,204 $ 709,669 $ 623,762 
Dividends we. 600,000 600,000 600,000 


$3. 68,204 $ 109,669 $ 23,762 


Bal. forward . 1,170,911 1,061,241 1,037,479 


$1,239,115 $1,170,910 $1,061,241 


Balance ..... 


Increases of $2,000,000 in current loans 
and of nearly $3,000,000 in deposits are the 
princiual changes in the bank’s position 
during the year indicated by the balance 
sheet. Total assets are now $103,508,897. 


BANQUE D’HOCHELAGA 


Now ranking fifth ameng Canadian banks 
as a result of its absorption of la Banque 
Nationale, la Banque d’Hochelaga reports 
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total assets of over $122,000,000 in its annual 
report. rhis is an increase .of $50,000,000 
during the twelve months to November 29. 
That all of this increase is not due to the 
combination of the two banks is indicated 
by the fact that assets show an increase of 
about $3,000,000 since May 31 last, when the 
first statement of the combined banks was 
available. 

Profits show, of course, considerable in- 
crease for the vear, amounting to $737,083 
as against $600,122 for the year 1922, ‘These 
net earnings when compared with the aver- 
age paid up capital of the bank for the 
period ($4,000,000 for five months and $5,- 
500,000 for seven months) figure out at 15.12 
per cent. on the capital stock and 7.38 per 
cent. on the combined capital, reserve and 
undivided profits. These figures each show 
a fractional improvement over the previous 
year. 

The comparative profit and loss figures 
are as follows: 

1924 1923 


$737,083 $600,122 
- 239,658 194,536 


Profits 


Balance 
$976,741 $794,658 
LESS 


$400,000 
20,000 


Dividends 

Pension fund . 

Federal taxes 

Bank premises iachdicaceaabiaianieiai 
Provision for payment to 
Treasurer ot the Prov. 
Quebec (under Statute 
Geo. V. Ch. 3) 


728,750 $555,000 


Balance [0rwArd  .......cccccscccoocsssos $247,991 $239,658 


orward 


SAYS POOLS WILL FAIL 


J. P. Bell, general manager of the Bank 
of Hamilton branch of the Canadian Bank 
of Commerce advocates open competition in 
business as against pools and combines. 
“Trusts or pools were originally formed to 
keep prices up or to regulate production,” 
he says, “but they have never been success- 
ful, just as the farmers’ pools for marketing 
grain will in the long run be found unwork- 
able. Nearly all those schemes are as ancient 
as Roman laws, and the rock on which they 
split is human nature. The farmers will 
nave a had year. The pool will not make 
returns, and next year the farmer will have 
no wheat to deliver. It will belong to his 
Wife or his children.” 


IMPERIAL BANK’S NEW ISSUE 


Markii y its fiftieth anniversary, the Im- 
perial Bank of Canada is placing in circula- 
tion a new issue of bank notes— fives, tens, 
twenties, ‘ifties and hundreds— carrying 
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portraits of Peleg Howland, president, and 
A. E. Phipps, general manager. It is par- 
ticularly appropriate that Mr. Howland’s 
portrait should appear on the new issue 
replacing that now in use of his father, H. 
S. Howland, who was the first president of 
the bank when it was founded fifty years 
ago. ‘The new notes are artistic and pleas- 
ing in design and the engraving is specially 
designed to discourage counterfeiting. 


CANADIAN BANK OF COMMERCE 


The most striking feature in the annual 
report of the Canadian Bank of Commerce 
is the substantial provision which has been 
made for any possible contingencies; the 
profit and loss account has been treated in 
such conservative fashion that after provid- 
ing for dividends, bonus, and other deduc- 
tions the combined profit and loss account of 
the bank, which now includes the profit and 
loss account of the Bank of Hamilton, has 
been reduced by some $900,000. The burden 
of taxation is clearly shown by the fact that 
Dominion and provincial taxes have taken 
$450,000 in the face of this cut in surplus 
account. 

An appropriation of half a million dollars 
has been made “to adjust British and foreign 
exchange.” It is understood that most of 
this represents a reserve that has been es- 
tablished to care for possible losses in the 
bank’s South American investments as a 
result of the continuous low quotations for 
the milreis. 

Again the directors have been most care- 
ful in dealing with real estate account and 
no less than $750,000 has been written off 
this item. 

1924 1923 1922 


...*$2,367,588 $2,097,502 $1,946,745 


Balance 
. 3,424,722 2,913,419 3,002,435 


Profits 
$5,792,310 $5,010,921 $4,949,180 
...$2,550,000 $1,950,000 1,950,000 
176,678 
325,000 
400,000 


Dividends ..... 
Pension fund 
Taxes 
Premises - 
Reserve 
Exchange .. 
Real estate res. 


175,286 
350,000 
350,000 


174,230 
450,000 


... 150,000 
seceeee 500,000 ; cncsboveene® 
3 750,000 aici ae 
Balance ....$1,218,080 $2,185,635 $2,097,502 
~ *Includes $181,953 Bank of Hamilton profit 
and loss balance transferred December 31, 1923. 


Several important changes were made on 
January 9 by the board of directors of the 


Canadian Bank of Commerce. R. A. 
Rumsey, heretofore general supervisor at 
the head office; C. W. Rowley, formerly 
superintendent of Manitoba and Saskatche- 
wan branches, with headquarters at Winni- 
peg, and F. M. Gibson, previously manager 
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at Havana, Cuba, were promoted to assist- 
ant general managers of the institution. 
Other appointments which were ratified at 
the same meeting of the directors included 
the promotion of M. D. Hamilton to super- 
intendent of Pacific Coast branches to suc- 
ceed H. H. Morris, who retires on a pension; 
J. A. C. Kemp, formerly chief inspector, 
who becomes manager of the Toronto branch 


of the bank; G. G. Laird, who becomes chief 
inspector in lieu of Mr. Kemp, and A. E, 
Taylor, heretofore assistant general super- 
visor, who was made manager of the Hamil- 
ton branch of the bank. 

The New York agency of the Canadian 
Bank of Commerce is at 16 Exchange Place. 
S. H. Logan, C. J. Stephenson and J. Morton 
are agents. 


Bankers Supply Purchased by “Vodd 


NNOUNCEMENT has been made that 

The Bankers Supply Company, Chicago, 
has been purchased by the ‘Todd Protecto- 
graph Company, Rochester, New York. This 
is news of interest to the banking world, 
both because of the service these companies 
have rendered to banks, and because the 
union purposes greatly to increase and 
broaden these services. 

The newly combined organization will be 
international in scope—with branches in 
nearly all principal cities of the world, and 
with increased facilities for rendering 
greater service to banks and the bank-using 
public. 

The Bankers Supply Company, in eighteen 
years, has become the largest manufacturer 
of bank checks in the world. Its Super- 
Safety bank checks, today in wide use, were 
originated upon the idea of serving banks by 
making every possible banking supply part 
of a business-building plan. 

To this end Super-Safety checks have been 
continuously advertised in large national pub- 
lications, as a background for a campaign of 
education on banks and banking problems. 
\t the same time, vast production under 
modern methods made it possible to offer 
these checks—with their uniquely valuable 
protective features—-at prices no greater 
than for any checks of comparable quality. 

\ more recent step in The Bankers Supply 
Company plan was the initiation of a yvear- 
‘round local advertising service for banks, 
with a number of features never before 
attempted. 

Just as The Bankers Supply Company 
plan has been directed toward encouraging 
wider use of banking service, so the Todd 
Protectograph Company has worked along 
lines that more or less directly build the 
business of banks. 

By protection of checks in transit, through 


the ‘Todd Protectograph, and Todd Green- 
bac checks, this company has exerted an 
unusual influence in the extension of modern 
banking service. It has afforded invaluable 
protection to the funds of the business world 
in general. 

Today ‘Todd Protectograph check-writing 
machines are made in thirty-six languages, 
and are used by the business and commercial 
houses of nearly every nation. The com- 
pany was founded twenty-five years ago. 

It is looked upon as a logical step in the 
development of these separate services that 
the two companies should come under one 
management. With close and helpful co- 
operation between highly specialized staffs, 
and with co-operation a keynote in the pow- 
erful advertising campaigns each company 
carries on, it is obvious that more and more 
important developments will be made in 
services already valuable to the banking and 
general business worlds. 

Laboratories for study and research im 
check protection are maintained }) each 
company. It is now expected that intensive 
co-operation will give multiplied efficiency 
in the development of protective measures 
for banks and the banking public. 

No changes in present policies are con- 
templated. As divisions of one company, 
each will operate upon much the same hasis 
as now. Co-operation will, of course, he a 
major part of the new program. With in- 
creased representation each division will be 
able to maintain much closer contact with 
banks, and consequently will be able to offer 
a greater, more valuable service t! ever 
hefore. 

Production and deliveries of each 
will go on as at present, uninterri 


vision 


ited by 


the merger. New assistance in mer indis- 
, husi- 


ing bank service, and in building b 
ness, will be but a natural result 
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HE banking office of the Bank of 
New York & Trust Company, New 


York, has been consolidated with the 
trust office at 52 Wall street where this 
office has been located since 1830. The of- 
fice at 52 Wall street will hereafter be 
known as the main office and has been ex- 
tensively remodeled and improved. Spacious 
offices with new vaults and modern equip- 
ment have been provided for all depart- 
ments. ‘The location at 48 Wall street, the 
home of the banking office since 1797, will 
continue to be the office of the export, import 
and foreign exchange departments, and will 
hereaft: he known as the foreign de- 
partment. The uptown office of the bank is 
at Sixty-third street and Madison Avenue. 

Accompanying this article are a number 
of views of these new quarters which are 
now bein occupied by the bank. 

The Ban!: of New York & Trust Company 


was organized in 1922 as a merger of the 
Bank of New York and the New York Life 
Insurance and Trust Company—two of the 
country’s oldest banking institutions. The 
Bank of New York, New York’s oldest 
bank, was founded in 1784 by Alexander 
Hamilton; it was well established at the 
time of the adoption of the Constitution and 
the beginning of the Federal Government. 
The first money the new government bor- 
rowed was a loan of $200,000 from the 
Bank of New York in 1789. ‘The money 
was withdrawn gradually and the bank still 
has in its possession the first warrant for 
$20,000 which was signed by Alexander 
Hamilton, as secretary of the treasury, on 
September 13, 1789. When the New York 
Clearing House was established, the Bank of 
New York was assigned “No. 1,” and the 
Bank of New York & ‘Trust Company has 
preserved this position of distinction. After 
the Civil War, the bank gave up its ancient 


EDWIN G. MERRILL 
President Bank of New York & Trust Compary 
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Head office of the Bank of New York & Trust Company, at 
52 Wall street, New York 
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Entrance to trust department 


charter to become a national bank, but by a 
special ruling of the Treasury Department, 
it was allowed to keep its name and merely 
added the phrase “National Banking Asso- 
ciation” thereto. In 1922 the Bank of New 
York dropped its national charter and re- 
turned to the state banking system as a 
part of and under the charter of the New 
York Life Insurance and Trust Company, 
which dates from 18380. 

The New York Life Insurance and Trust 
Company holds the distinction of being the 
first financial institution in the United 
States to begin business with “trust com- 
pany” as a part of its title. Organized 
special charter granted by the 
legislature in 1830, it has always made a 
specialty of personal trusts and the company 
at the time of its merger with the Bank 
of New York was caring for the property 
of several families whose first trusts were 
placed with it not long after the company 
was established over ninety-two years ago. 

Edwin G. Merrill, president of the Bank 
of New York and Trust Company, was 
formerly president of the New York Life 


under a 


Insurance and Trust Company. In 1903 Mr. 
Merrill organized the Merrill Trust Company 
of Bangor, Maine, later becoming vice- 
president of the Central Trust Company of 
New York, and afterwards for some years 
president of the Union Trust Company of 
New York. Upon the consolidation of the 
Central and Union Trust Companies, he be- 
came vice-chairman and vice-president of 
the consolidation. 

The board of trustees is composed of the 
following: Frederic W. Stevens, honorary 
trustee; Edmund L. Baylies, Joseph H. 
Choate, Jr., Henry D. Cooper, Lincoln Crom- 
well, William M. Cruikshank, Norman H. 
Davis, Thomas Denny, Cleveland E. Dodge, 
Philip T. Dodge, Herbert L. Griggs, 
Edward J. Hancy, Robert C. Hill, 
Eustis L. Hopkins, Columbus O’D. Iselin, 
L. F. Kiesewetter, James B. Mabon, Alfred 
E. Marling, William J. Matheson, Edwin G. 
Merrill, Lewis Spencer Morris, Frank C. 
Munson, Stephen P. Nash, Henry Parish, 
Walter Wood Parsons, W. Emlen Roose- 
velt, Moses Taylor, Edward M. Townsend, 
Howard Townsend, Paul Tuckerman. 
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View from senior banking officers’ platform 
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platform 


Public space, showing tellers’ windows 
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A corner in the ladies’ room 
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Board room 


Banking officers’ platform, junior officers to the right 
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Main entrance to security vault. Vaults were built and installed by the York Safe and Lock Co., York, Pa. 
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Conference room 


Main and emergency doors to security vault 





Trenton Trust Co., Trenton, N. J. 


HE new building ot the Trenton Trust Company of 

Trenton, New Jersey, is fourteen stories high, and has 
for its ornaments cartouches that tell the story of the city’s 
industries. 


ALFRED C. BOSSOM 


BANK ARCHITECT § EQVIPMENT ENGINEER 
680 FIFTH AVENVE, NEW YORK 
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New Bank Building Planned for New 
York’s Financial District 


& Co. and The Equitable Trust Com- 

pany of New York that The Equitable 
Trust Company of New York has acquired 
the leasehold of the Mills Estate property 
comprising the well known Mills Building, 
and will erect on this prominent site a 
thirty-four story bank building. 

The Mills Building, a twelve story red 
brick structure completed in 1882, was at 
the time of its erection the largest office 
building in the world. It was built by 
Darius O. Mills, father of Mrs. Whitelaw 
Reid and grandfather of Ogden Mills Reid 
of the New York Herald-Tribune. The 
Mills Building has been the business home 
of many noted individuals and firms. Prom- 
inent among them was Grover Cleveland, 
who maintained offices in the building dur- 
ing the interval between his two terms as 
President of the United States and after 
his retirement from office. George Hearst, 
father of William Randolph Hearst, was 


[ has been announced by J. P. Morgan 


ALVIN W. KRECH 


Chairn { the board Equitable Trust Company 


also a tenant. Among the prominent firms 
now occupying the building or who have 
been tenants in the past are Henry Clews 
& Company; Chas. D. Barney & Company; 
Brumley, Chamberlin & Company; Jenks, 
Gwynne & Company; H. N. Whitney & 
Sons—all members of the New York Stock 
Exchange; Stetson, Jennings & Russell, at- 
torneys; Anderson & Anderson, attorneys; 
Cerro de Pasco Copper Corporation, etc. 


Writing in the New York Times Magazine, 
Harold Norman Denny says of the old Mills 
Building: 


The Mills Building was one of the sights 
of the town in the ’80s and ’90s, with its 
proud height of 120 feet. The new Equitable 
will go 500 feet into the air. The Mills 
Building rested on piles—17,000 of them— 
driven into the sand. First one set was 
driven down, then another on top of the 
first, in clusters fastened together with metal 
bands. The Equitable Trust is to rest on a 
coffer-dam foundation. Solid walls of ar- 


ARTHUR W. LOASBY 


President Equitable Trust Company, New York 
403 
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Proposed new building for The Equitabl 
d Nassau streets, New York 


the well known Mills Building at Broad an 
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mored concrete eight feet thick will be put 
down, clear to bed-rock, sixty-five feet below 
the surface. The interior will be dug out 
and will contain five basements, in which 
will be much of the mechanical equipment of 
the building, the vaults and some of the 
workrooms of the bank, besides much valu- 
able storage space. 

The generation now passing was im- 
pressed by the large open court of the Mills 
Building, which let light and air into the 
offices. ‘The new Equitable Trust Building 
will have giant lungs which will draw in air 
from outside, wash it so that it is cleaner 
than the air we breathe in the streets, warm 
it in cold weather, and force it into the re- 
motest rooms. Fans will suck out the used 
air. 

Business men of the ’80s were thrilled 
with the deliberately moving hydraulic ele- 
vators which had just displaced the steam 
lifts. They admired the carved brownstone 
ornamentation of the Mills Building, and 
especially its arching entrance. Those who 
enter the banking room of the new Equit- 
able Trust through massive granite portals 
will look up thirty feet to softly lighted, 
harmoniously decorated ceilings. Instead of 
the seven elevators which were the pride of 
the Mills Building’s early tenants, they will 
find twenty passenger elevators. Besides 
these there will be eight private or semi- 
private cars in the Wall street wing and in 
the part of the building used by the Equit- 
able. The Mills Building housed 800 tenants. 
The new Equitable will have a population of 
about 5000. 

The Mills Building is massive and would 
be impressive even today if not overshad- 
owed by super-sky-scrapers. The new build- 
ing, with its walls of mottled buff culminat- 
ing in a pyramid, will embody the strong, 
yet delicate management of mass and line 
which our sculptors of buildings. have 
learned since the first skyscraper. The 
modern skycraper as exemplified by it falls 
into no hitherto known school of architec- 
ture. It has the lift of the Gothic and the 
sturdiness of the Romanesque without being 
either. Perhaps the best name that can be 
given it is that coined by Lyman V. Rhoades, 
vice-president of the Equitable Trust Com- 
pany. Ile calls it the Modern Gotham. 

The Mills Building was erected in 1881-2 
by Darius O. Mills, father of Mrs. Whitelaw 
Reid and grandfather of Ogden Reid. 
Colonel lost may be called the father of the 
skyseray He worked in a city which 
gaped a! cight-story structures, and startled 
it with ten-story venture. He pioneered 
his way ‘hrough the ’70s and ’80s, circum- 
venting ineering obstacles, and for years 
= new ‘uilding he erected represented an 
advance 


Color ‘ost had made a name for himself 
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The present home of The Equitable Trust 
Company, at 37 Wall street, New York 


as an inventor ten years before he attempted 
the Mills job. As early as 1871 he had the 
vision of lofty buildings which would make 
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The Mills Building which, at the time of 


which is soon to be replaced by the new thirty-four-story Equ 





its erection in 1882, was the largest office building in the world, 
itable Trust Company Building 


and 
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the greatest possible use of the cramped 
space of the Wall street district, where land 
even then was immensely costly. His ideas 
triumphed in the construction of the Equit- 
able Building, which was seven stories at 
first, later eight. He knew that stairways 
would not serve, and assisted in the devising 
of passenger lifts to take care of the tenants 
on the upper floors. But even with these, 
the owners of the building were afraid that 
people would refuse to take space on the tep 
stories. Colonel Post replied by offering to 
rent these stories himself, confident that he 
could sublet them at a profit. His offer was 
not accepted, but his judgment was abund- 
antly justified. The public took to the ele- 
vators without a moment’s hesitation. In 
this same period Colonel Post installed 
steam-heating in offices, which previously 
had been dependent on fireplaces. 

The job of erecting the Mills Building was 
won by Colonel Post in a competition; in the 
same week he captured in a similar manner 
the contract to erect the New York Produce 
Exchange, still standing. Darius O. Mills, 
“Lucky Mills,” who had built a great for- 
tune on the Western Coast and then had 
come East, wanted a monument, as Wool- 
worth and others have wanted monuments 
since, and so commissioned Colonel Post to 
build the highest business building in the 
world. 

“There was little to work with in those 
days as we know materials now,” says his 
son, William S. Post, who helped on the job. 
“There was no steel; there were no rolled 
sections, except I-beams; we did not have 
plain concrete. Brick and brownstone, cast- 
iron and wood columns were our chief ma- 
terials. The cast-iron columns were round 
and hollow. When we were putting up the 
Produce Exchange one of the workmen fell 
into a column and we hoisted him out with a 
derrick. My father worked on the job and 
tested the columns for blowholes with a 
hammer. There were no Carnegie hand- 
books in those days. Designing was not done 
then as it is now. Nowadays every detail of 
a building is planned in the office—down to 
the last inch of plaster—before construction 
starts. In my father’s day his designs were 
comparatively rough. He had to do con- 
siderable experimenting as the job went on, 
and make changes here and there. He had 
to be his own building superintendent and 
his own engineer, as well as his own designer. 
Whereas nowadays an architect’s office must 
contain specialists in sanitary, electrical, 
heating, ventilation, refrigeration and con- 
struction engineering, the architects of the 
first skyscrapers embodied all these func- 
tions in themselves.” 


The site of the Equitable’s new building 
‘8 an enviable location in the heart of the 


financial district, opposite the New York 
Stock Exchange and adjoining the hand- 
some structure of J. P. Morgan & Company. 
One wing of the new building will extend 
through to Wall street, adjoining Morgan’s 
on the Wall street side. 

Not only is the new building less than a 
stone’s throw from the greatest financial in- 
stitutions of the district, but its tenants will 
enjoy more than the usual allotment of 
natural light in their offices, the height of 
the new building, its construction, and the 
comparatively low surrounding structures 
assuring this advantage. 

The architects are Trowbridge and Liv- 
ingston and the builders the Thompson, 
Starrett Company. Trowbridge and Liv- 
ingston have associated with them as con- 
sultants the following well known firms: 
Moran Maurice and Proctor; Meyer, Strong 
and Jones; and. Weiskopf and Pickworth. 

The newcomer among financial skyscrapers 
will add the final touch to the impressive 
structures grouped at the corners of Wall, 
Broad and Nassau streets, where are found 
the towering addition to the Stock Ex- 
change, the low and massive marble walls of 
J. P. Morgan and Company, the sombre im- 
posing facade of the old Sub-Treasury 
Building, the new U. S. Assay Office, and 
the white tower of the: Bankers Trust Com- 
pany. 

The new Equitable Trust Company build- 
ing will be constructed of brick and lime- 
stone. It will embody a number of new 
ideas in modern business convenience and 
utility. While it probably will not be pos- 
sible for work on the new building to be 
started before the spring of 1926, it is be- 
lieved that the building will be completed 
and ready for occupancy on or about May 
1, 1928. 

Good natural lighting and ventilation have 
been serious problems in New York’s con- 
gested financial district, and the 500,000 
square feet of office space which will be 
made available when this spacious building 
is completed will be a welcome addition to 
Wall street’s business facilities. 

The new building will be accessible from 
three of the financial district’s most impor- 
tant streets—Wall street, Broad street and 
Exchange place. The building will have 
entrances on each of these streets. 

Its main entrance will be located on Broad 
street, about 170 feet from Wall street. 
North of this main entrance, The Equitable 
Trust Company will have a private entrance 
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to its banking offices. ‘The trust company 
will occupy the first and second basements, 
the ground floor, the first floor, in which will 
be located the general banking offices, and 
the second, third, fourth and fifth floors, 
which will house the other departments of 
the bank. 

The main building will be equipped with 
twenty passenger elevators and two freight 
elevators. The placement of the building’s 
elevator system has been given a great deal 
of study, and the various units have been 
grouped in such a way as to be equally con- 
venient and accessible to all entrances. 

The placement of elevators and the ar- 
rangement of corridors adds much to the 
convenience of tenants and customers, and 
a solution has been found in this building to 
the serious problem of congestion which is 
often found in a busy building where groups 
of elevator passengers wait in corridors 
through which people are passing constantly. 
Each group of elevators will be placed in a 
blind corridor, and no one need enter or 
leave a corridor unless using the elevators 
installed there. 

The Equitable Safe Deposit Company will 
have light, well ventilated offices in the base- 
ment of the building. It is planned to go 
down to bed-rock with the second basement 
in order that the company’s vaults may rest 
on this solid foundation. It is estimated that 
these vaults will be in the neighborhood of 
sixty feet below the earth’s surface. 

The erection of this building, at a cost 
estimated to be in the neighborhood of $12,- 
500,000, is a natural development of The 
Equitable Trust Company’s growth. The 
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Equitable now owns a _ twenty-five story 
structure at 37 Wall street, its offices oc- 
cupying fifteen floors in this building and 
more than four floors in the building at 43 
Exchange place. 

The Equitable first opened its doors for 
business on April 19, 1871, under the name 
of the Traders Deposit Company. The com- 
pany was then located at 120 Broadway. 
The name was afterwards changed to the 
American Deposit and Loan Company. 
Under this name the company later occupied 
offices at 149 Broadway. 

It was not until 1902 that the name was 
changed to The Equitable Trust Company of 
New York, and the activities broadened to 
include every banking and trust function. 
The company at that time was located at 25 
Nassau street and later at 15 Nassau street, 
these addresses being on the Nassau street 
side of the old Equitable Life ‘Assurance 
Company Building at 120 Broadway. 

After the disastrous fire which gutted the 
entire Equitable Building in January 1912, 
the Equitable Trust Company for about 
three weeks occupied temporary offices at 
115 Broadway. When the Trust Company 
of America was merged with the Equitable 
on February 24, 1912, the Equitable fell heir 
to the building it now occupies at 37 Wall 
street. 
have been made in the offices occupied by 


Various changes and _ renovations 


the company, but realizing eventually that 
the only way adequately to provide for fu- 
ture growth was to erect a new building, the 
officials of the Equitable conducted nego- 
tiations culminating in this decision. 
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A Famous Old London Bank 


Glyn, Mills & Co., Now in 172nd Year, Remains Sole Private 
Bank in London Clearing House 


HE banking house of Glyn, Mills 

& Co. dates from the middle of 

the Eighteenth Century, having 
been founded in 1753 at a time when all 
the English banks, with the solitary ex- 
ception of the Bank of England, were 
private partnership firms. Since the 
business of Messrs. Coutts was acquired 
by the National Provincial Bank in 
1920 Glyn’s have been the only private 
bank in the clearing house. Though 
registered as an unlimited company in 
1885, they still remain in all essentials 
a private bank. The whole of the cap- 
ital is held by a very small number of 
partners, nearly all of whom take an 
active part in the management. 

The name of the firm was originally 
Vere, Glyn & Hallifax. The name of 
Vere soon disappeared, and that of 
Mills is first found in 1773. After two 
or three minor changes it became, in 
1829, Glyn, Hallifax, Mills & Co. The 
name of Hallifax dropped out on the 
death of the last representative of that 
family in 1851, and the style was 
changed in 1864 to Glyn, Mills, Currie 
& Co., when the business of Currie & 
Co. in Cornhill, which had existed for 
more than ninety years, was amal- 
gamated with Glyn’s. 

Among former partners, who have 
been well known outside banking cir- 
cles, may be noted Sir Richard Glyn, 
First Baronet (one of the founders of 
the firm), Lord Mayor of London 
1758-9, M. P. for the city and subse- 
quently for Coventry; Sir Richard Carr 
Glyn, a younger son of the preceding 
and also created a Baronet, Lord Mayor 
1798-9 and M. P. for St. Ives; George 
Carr Glyn, created Lord Wolverton in 
1869. -previously M. P. for Kendal and 
chairm in of the London & North 
Western Railway: George Grenfell 
Glyn, Second Lord Wolverton, M. P. 
for S ftesbury and successively, in 
Glads' ne’s first three administrations, 


Patronage Secretary to the Treasury, 
Paymaster General and Postmaster 
General; Sir Charles Mills, First 
Baronet, a director of the East India 
Company and one of the original mem- 
bers of the Secretary of State’s Coun- 
cil; Sir Charles Henry Mills, Second 
Baronet, M. P. for West Kent, created 


St. Edmund the King, Lombard Street, 1820 


Lord Hillingdon in 1886; Raikes 
Currie, M. P. for Northampton; 
Bertram Currie, member of the Council 
of India and one of the British dele- 
gates at the International Monetary 
Conference at Brussels in 1892. 

More recently the firm had to deplore 
the loss of the Hon. Charles T. Mills, 
M. P. for the Uxbridge Division of 
Middlesex, who was killed in action in 
October 1915, while serving as a 
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Sir Richard Carr Glyn, 1755-1839, Lord Mayor of London, 1798-9, one of the many 
partners of Glyn, Mills & Co., who have attained prominence outside 
the banking field 


lieutenant in the Scots Guards on the 
Western Front during the Great War. 
Though only 28, Mr. Mills had already 
shown great promise both in the city 
and in Parliament. 

Two of the existing partners, Gen- 
eral The Hon. Sir Herbert Lawrence, 
K.C.B., and Brigadier General Arthur 
Maxwell, C.B., C.M.G., D.S.O., had dis- 
tinguished records in the Great War. 
The former rose from the rank of a 


major on the retired list to that of a 
full general and Chief of the General 
Staff in France, and the latter from 
being a territorial captain became 4 
brigadier general. 

It may be of interest to record that 
the present partners, belonging to the 
three families of Glyn, Mills and Currie, 
represent the fifth and sixth generations 
of those families who have followed the 
profession of banking. 
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Glyn’s have since the earliest days of 
railways been closely associated with 
their finance. They have been the 
bankers for the Railway Clearing House 
since its foundation and have probably 
more railway accounts than any other 
bank. They have supplied in past years 
many railway directors, and at the pres- 
ent time two of the existing partners 
are on the boards respectively of the 
London Midland and Scottish and of 
the Great Western Railways. 

Many foreign banks, insurance com- 
panies and large businesses are also to 
be found among Glyn’s customers. 

The freehold premises in Lombard 
street occupy an island site, Change 
Alley being the boundary on two sides 
and Birchin Lane on the fourth. No 
more central position is to be found in 
the City of London. A considerable 
portion of the present building has been 
occupied by the firm for over 100 years; 
but the Birchin Lane frontage, which 
had been for many years the office of 
Overend, Gurney & Co., was only ac- 
quired in 1866. The sign of the house 
is the anchor. 


'r of 3 Whitehall Place (Holt’s Branch) 
London, S. W. I. 


he ett Se 


The old premises of Messrs. Child in Fleet Street, 
previous to removal of Temple Bar 
Reproduced by courtesy of 
“The Bankers Magazine,” 

London 


Till 1923 Glyn’s had no branches, 
but it was then decided to embark on 
a policy of extension. In February of 
that year they took over the business of 
Messrs. Holt, bankers and army, navy 
and air force agents in Whitehall Place, 
and thus obtained an office in the West 
End of London. Holt’s had been es- 
tablished in 1809 by William Kirkland 
and had absorbed the army agency of 
Lawrie & Son in 1884, and the navy 
agency of Woodhead & Co. in 1915. 

In May, 1924, Glyn’s obtained a 
second branch by acquiring the old- 
established business of Messrs. Child at 
1 Fleet street. Child’s are believed to 
have existed as goldsmiths before 1600, 
and had the reputation of being the old- 
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est bank in London. Among their 
customers have been Oliver Cromwell, 
Nell Gwyn and William III. Their 
romantic history has been well told by 
Hilton Price in his interesting book, 
“The Marygold by Temple Bar,” the 
marygold being the sign of the tavern 
on the site now occupied by the bank. 
Child’s and Holt’s are now known as 
Child’s branch and Holt’s branch of 


Glyn, Mills & Co., but the management 
of both has been as little altered as 
possible. The aim of the new combina- 
tion is to afford to its clients facilities 
as great as or even greater than its 
component parts have hitherto pro- 
vided; and it is probable that the house 
will long continue an example of the 
advantages of the old English private 
bank. 


mn 


The Trend Toward Over-selling 


RITING in the February number 
W of The American Mercury, J. R. 

Sprague comments on the youth- 
fulness of American business executives, and 
offers the following explanation: 

“Younger and younger men are becoming 
the heads of our great enterprises simply 
because our national business policy is con- 
stantly tending toward mere go-getter sales- 
manship. A man is a better sales-manager 
under forty than afterward. He has more 
pep to flay and stimulate the salesmen under 
him. To organize drives. To break down 
sales resistance. American big business is 
now almost wholly a selling game, and so it 
is a game for young men. 

“But I doubt if business that depends so 
much on salesmanship for its profits is on 
the soundest of foundations. Breaking down 
sales resistance may bring in this year’s divi- 
dends, but in the long run, I believe, it is 
apt to cause trouble for the seller and the 
buyer alike.” 

As a result of this condition he states 
that America has embarked upon a national 
policy of over-selling, with many signs that 
the saturation point is soon to be reached. 
As an example of the results of over- 
selling he cites the case of a young mechanic, 
recently investigated by welfare workers, 
whose family consisted of a wife and two 
small children. 

“This young mechanic was receiving wages 
of $6 a day. It was very fair remuneration, 
considering conditions in the community, but 
he was constantly in hot water. The investi- 
gation developed the following facts: The 


young man had engaged himself to pay $30 
a month in instalments on a second-hand 
automobile. To one of the local furniture 
dealers he was obligated for a like amount 
each month in payment of a set of parlor 
furniture of plush and fumed oak. Besides 
these obligations he had taken it on himself 
to buy from other instalment houses a piano, 
a gold watch, a baby carriage, a diamond 
ring for his wife, and various other articles. 
Had he met all of his instalments, which 
manifestly he could not, his monthly pay- 
ments would have amounted to more than 
his wages. When haled to his employer's 


‘private office and questioned, the young man 


defended himself by the surprising state- 
ment that he could not help himself.” 

He closes his article with a plea to bank- 
ers as the one class of big business men who 
could be in a position to put a brake on this 
modern tendency of over-selling. In conclu- 
sion he says: 

“Something might be done if the bankers 
would get together in an agreement to with 
hold credit from any firm whose chief execu- 
tive ever speaks of breaking down sales re- 
sistance. The bankers could go further. 
They could make an iron-clad rule that any 
corporation president should at once be de- 
clared persona non grata in banking circles 
if caught making an uplift speech or giving 
an interview to any newspaper that con- 
tains a reference to ‘Opportunity, Advance- 
ment, Service, the value of clean living in 
business, or how to make money and be- 
come like Me.’” 
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New building of the Bank of Coney Island, Coney Island, New York., as it will look when completed. 





The architects are Messrs. Holmes & Winslow of New York 


The Bank of Coney Island Solves .an 


Interesting Building Problem 


Island, N. Y., owns a 50-foot frontage 

on Surf avenue on the corner of 
Twelfth street. The bank has outgrown its 
own building, which occupies only about one- 
half of this frontage, but cannot obtain pos- 
session of the entire lot for two more years, 
when a present lease expires. The directors 
were, therefore, faced with the problem of 
providing immediate facilities for an ever- 
expanding business and at the same time 
starting a building program which could not 


Tiss Bank of Coney Island, Coney 


be fully completed for two more years. This 
problem has been solved in a very satisfac- 
tory manner. 


As is shown in the accompanying plan, the 
entire rear portion of the building has al- 


ready leen completed, including an L in 
the rear projecting forty feet beyond the 
front elevation. This rear portion of the 
new building has been connected with the 
old bui!cing so that now the entrance to the 
new building is through the old. The bank 


is thus «ble to use one-half of its new build- 


ing as well as all of its old. In two years 
the old building will be torn down and the 
front portion of the new building completed. 

Since front retail locations on Surf ave- 
nue are extremely valuable, the new building 
provides for two choice retail stores on 
either side of an arcade leading back to the 
main banking room. In this way the bank 
will have a Surf avenue entrance and will, 
at the same time, be able to make a good 
income from the rental of their store loca- 
tions. A perspective drawing of the build- 
ing as it will be when completed accompanies 
this article. 


SAFE DEPOSIT DEPARTMENT A FEATURE 


In planning its new home the Bank of 
Coney Island has made a special feature of 
its safe deposit service. Four separate 
vaults have been provided—all of the most 
modern type of construction. The main 
public safe deposit vault is located in the 
front part of the banking room in such a 
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Another view of the public space, showing receiving and paying tellers’ cages, 


Public space looking toward Twelfth street and passageway to safe deposit 


with the currency vault at the rear 


department. and entrance to bank 
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The white marble wall to the right encloses the special loading room for the bank’s armored car. 
A private passageway runs from this room direct to the currency vault 


way that this department can be shut off 
from the rest of the banking quarters. This 
is because the safe deposit department. is 
frequently open at night when the banking 
department is closed, to enable customers 
of the bank to deposit cash and other val- 
uables at night for safe-keeping. During 
the summer season customers of the Bank 
of Coney Island take in large quantities of 
cash, and the bank has provided every pos- 
sible facility for taking care of these re- 
ceipts with a maximum of safety and a min- 
imum of inconvenience. The vault is 8 feet 


Floc 


wide by 20 feet long and 16 feet high. All 
of the vaults are protected by 24-inch rein- 
forced walls and the latest type of electric 
burglar protection. They were installed by 

















plan of the Bank of Coney Island as designed by Messrs. Holmes & Winslow. The entire rear 


portion of the bank (shown at the right) has already been completed 
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the Diebold Safe and Lock Company, New 
York. 

Another protective feature of this bank, 
which is unusual, is the special loading 
room for the bank’s armored car, which is 
inside the bank with an entrance on Twelfth 
street. By means of this room it is pos- 
sible to drive the car into the bank, close 
and lock the outside doors, load it with 
money or other valuables directly from the 
bank’s own security vault, lock the car and 
drive off to New York without it being ex- 
posed to attack at any time. 


INTERIOR ARRANGEMENT 


As will be seen from the accompanying 
illustrations, the bank is built around a sky- 


light well so that the banking lobby is 
flooded with natural light. The working 
quarters are on the mezzanine and second 
floors. The counterscreen is of Rosato 
marble and bronze, and the floor of tile 
Tennessee marble. The floor of the working 
space is of cork tile which provides a 
quiet and yet durable surface. A dining 
room and kitchen with all of the most 
modern equipment is another feature. 

The heating plant of the building is in a 
specially constructed water-tight basement. 
As this is under tide-water a special type 
of construction had to be provided for. 

The architects of this building were 
Messrs. Holmes & Winslow of New York, 
who are bank specialists. 


ay 


Food Products Exports Exceeded $150,000,000 
in 1924 


XPORTS of principal food products 

from the United States during 1924 
showed increased valuations of $151,156,913 
over the previous year, when figures of $1,- 
040,552,984 were reached, as compared with 
$889,396,071 for 1923, according to the Food- 
stuffs Division of the Department of Com- 
merce. The importance of this growing 
trade is emphasized by comparisons with 
export values during the prewar period 1910 
to 1914, when average shipments amounted 
to but $500,000,000 a year. 

Grains and grain products exported from 
the United States reached valuations of 
$443,750,892 during the year 1924, as com- 
pared with $311,302,346 during the preceding 
year, or a gain of approximately $122,- 
000,000, wheat constituting approximately 
$121,000,000 of this increase. The quantity 
of wheat totaled 166,301,788 
bushels, compared with a total export of 
98,553,482 bushels for 1923. Canada’s im- 
ports of wheat increased approximately 50 
per cent. over her imports for 1923, United 
Kingdom and Netherlands imports increased 
about 57 per cent., while Germany increased 
her wheat imports from the United States 
about 70 per cent. The exports of corn, 
rye, rice and wheat flour showed some de- 


exported 


crease over exports for the year 1923. 

In the case of every commodity with the 
exception of buckwheat grain, _ biscuits, 
macaroni, and “other wheat preparations,” 
the export price of the products shipped 
out of the country was greater than during 
1923. 

The total exports of meat and meat 
products show a decline when compared with 
1923. During 1924 we exported 803,394,058 
pounds of meat, valued at $113,844,270, com- 
pared with total exports for 1923 of 1,036,- 
608,101 pounds, valued at $149,967,743. 

Bacon exports constitute the principal de- 
crease in our meat exports, dropping from 
456,797,497 pounds in 1923, valued at $60,- 
084,422, to 286,627,810 pounds, valued at 
$37,035,454 in 1924. If we include the ex- 
ports of Cumberland sides, the figure for 
1924 reaches 314,102,689 pounds. 

In the case of fats, decreases were noted 
in all except oleo oil and neutral lard which 
slightly advanced. Lard exports declined 
approximately 9 per cent. last year. The 
average export price of lard during 1928 
was 12.57 cents per pound, increasing to 
13.31 cents per pound during 1924. The 
German market, which is the principal out- 
let for American lard, showed a decided 
decrease in lard takings for 1924. 
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The Homewood Peoples Bank 
of Pittsburgh 


11K Homewood Peoples Bank of 
(com has recently taken posses- 

sion of its new building, illustrations 
of which accompany this article. Constant- “e 
ly increasing business made it imperative ‘a Pee ee 
some time ago to erect a new building to vee . a 
meet the requirements of its customers, 
and the present building is the result of a 
very careful study of the needs of its 
patrons on the part of the officers and 
directors, who made an exhaustive investiga- 
tion of modern bank buildings before finally 
determining on the plans for the present 
structure. The contract for the planning, 
erection and complete equipment of the 
building was awarded to Simons, Brittain 
& English of Pittsburgh. 


FRENCH RENAISSANCE ARCHITECTURE 


The exterior of the new Homewood 
Peoples Bank building is the style of the 
French Renaissance, and the interior feeling 
is a modern adaptation of the Georgian. It 
is refined in character and of modern de- 
sign, being in dignity and attractiveness a 
notable contribution to the architecture of 
Pittsburgh. The predominating feature is 
the arched entrance motif, the effect being 
heightened by a series of pilasters across 
the building. ‘The entrance itself is suf- 


ficiently wide to permit the driving of an Main entrance, Homewood Peoples Bank of 
automobile into the public corridor so that Pittsburgh 








A Seneral view of the interior, showing public space and tellers’ cages 
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Exterior of the Homewood Peoples Bank of Pittsburgh 


it is possible, and entirely practical, to intro- 
duce a substantial exhibit, even a motor 
car, in the corridor if desired. The exposed 
facades of the building are of variegated 
Indiana limestone. It is as nearly fireproof 
as any building can be made, fire resisting 
materials being used almost exclusively, 
combustible material being used in a very 
limited way. The floor and roof slabs are 
of reinforced concrete and steel. All win- 
dow areas contain either rolled steel sash, 
or hollow metal sash, and the doors are of 
hollow metal. The vaults are of reinforced 
concrete and lined with steel. A low pres- 
sure steam heating system of the most 
modern type was selected. 

The general ensemble of the main banking 
room, the flood of light, the agreeable color 
scheme, the simplicity and dignity of the 
architectural detail, create a most agree- 
able impression. Upon entering the room 
in the quadrangle forming the public corri- 
dor, twenty tellers’ wickets for the transac- 
tion of business may be seen, and standing 
check <csks are provided for the use of 


GEORGE J. SIMONS 


President Simons, Brittain & English, of Pittsburgh, 
architects who designed this building 
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customers. At the right of the entrance, 
spaces used by the officers of the bank, 
and on the left of the entrance attractive 
ladies’ waiting and rest rooms and a general 
customers’ space, are provided. 


THE VAULTS 


To the rear of the public corridor is lo- 
cated the entrance to the vault. The vault 
is an impressive unit of stability and safety, 
being built on generous lines, the owners 
having in mind meeting not only present 
needs, but anticipating a large immediate 
growth. The vault walls, floor and ceiling 
are each 27 inches thick, affording a maxi- 
mum protection. The opening in the en- 
trance to the vault is 84 inches in diameter, 
and the door is 20 inches thick, exclusive of 
compression system and trim. As an addi- 


tional safeguard the owners have installed 
an electric protective system. 

Over 3000 safe deposit customers may be 
accommodated in this vault, the boxes, of 
course, varying according to the several re- 
quirements of the customers. There was 
specified a non-pickable type of lock, thus 
making it impossible for even an expert to 
open up the private lock box of a customer. 

Contained in the vault are twelve heavy 
steel constructed money chests for storing 
money and securities of the bank. Near the 
vault is provided a group of comfortable 
and well lighted booths for the use of safety 
deposit customers, where complete privacy 
can be had for reference to the contents of 
boxes. Provision is also made for the 
storing in safety of heirlooms, jewelry, 
tableware and valuable papers not requiring 
to be stored in safe deposit boxes. 


Entrance to vault of the Homewood Peoples Bank 
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Building of the First National Bank of Detroit, which is 
equipped with Reed Air Filters 


Clean Air for Your Bank 


HE necessity of providing proper ven- 
Taso in banks and bank buildings 

as a safeguard to the health and com- 
fort of the occupants has been realized by 
leading architects and engineers for some 
time. The paramount importance of this 
factor in the proper functioning of the 
personnel is becoming appreciated more and 
more each day by the executive and operat- 
ing departments of financial institutions 
themselves. 

In new buildings adequate provision for 
proper ventilation can be made in the initial 
layout of the mechanical equipment by the 
engineer. In existing buildings that were de- 
signed and constructed prior to the present 
era of mechanical ventilation the problem is 
more difficult and may in some cases involve 
extensive alterations. 

To obtain proper ventilation in either case 
demands that a definite quantity of fresh 
air be drawn from the outside and distrib- 
uted in such fashion as to procure proper 
air movement within the room or rooms ven- 


tilated. The amount of air supplied of 
course depends on such factors as the size 
of the room, number of persons occupying 
the room and other variables affecting the 
design of the system. 


REMOVING DUST FROM THE AIR 


Since it is a known fact that the air, 
especially in large cities and manufacturing 
districts, is highly charged with dirt, dust 
(bacteria laden) and soot (the latter ele- 
ment increasing in volume daily with the in- 
creasing use of soft coal and oil as fuels), 
it is not difficult to appreciate that the most 
vital part of a properly designed system is a 
simple, efficient means of air filtration. 

Air charged with dust and soot can hardly 
be termed fresh air, and unless adequate 
means are provided for the removal of these 
impurities untold damage can result in per- 
mitting them to settle on desks, papers and 
merchandise in general, causing spoilage of 
furnishings and discoloration of decora- 
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Detail of Reed Filter and frame 


tions. To eliminate this trouble and insure 
clean air, air filters must be installed. 

The Reed Air Filter, otherwise known as 
the “dry” type filter, manufactured by the 
Reed Air Filter Company, Incorporated, 
Louisville, Kentucky, and shown in cut, is 





being successfully used for this purpose. The 
Reed Air Filter will actually remove 97 per 
cent. of all solid particles in the air, includ- 
ing carbon, with a minimum resistance to 
the air flow. In addition to its unusually high 
cleaning efficiency and low resistance an im- 
portant feature is the ease with which it 
can be handled and the resultant low operat- 
ing and maintenance cost. 

In the development of the Reed Air Filter 
two well known principles were brought to- 
gether. For some time it has been known 
that a surface coated with an adhesive sub- 
stance would collect dust rapidly when in 
the path of a dust laden current of air, and 
also that dust particles thus carried would 
not maintain their position in the air stream 
when passing around an interruption but 
would impinge on the interruption. In order 
to produce a commercially practical filter a 
media had to be obtained that would cause 
as many interruptions as possible with 
minimum resistance, the media to be coated 
with an adhesive compound having an af- 
finity for dust, and the unit easily cleaned 
and handled. 


Showing arrangement of duct work in office, arrows indicating the registers through which fresh air is 
distributed. This system is especially applicable in old buildings where there is no central 
ventilating system 
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FILTERS CAN BE CLEANED PERIODICALLY 


After several years of operation the Reed 
Air Filter has met these conditions with 
unusual success. The filter unit consists of 
a cell 20 by 20 by 4 inches, with an expanded 
metal front and back, the space between 
being carefully packed with a definite quan- 
tity of split wire. This unit in turn sets into 
a frame and these frames are bolted together 
in a bank in front of the ventilating fan. 
Periodically the filters are taken out, cleaned 
and recharged with the adhesive substance. 
Spare units are supplied so that the opera- 
tion of the system need not be interrupted 
to accomplish cleaning. 

Where a complete ventilation system has 
been installed the Reed Air Filters are set 
up on the intake side of the fan for the 
supply system. The accompanying illustra- 
tions show several installations that have 
been made in financial institutions, and also 
show clearly the high cleaning efficiency ob- 
tained as the photographs referred to pic- 





Showing the amount of dirt removed from the 
air by Reed Filters 





The reverse side of the same bank of filters shown above, after the 
dirt has been removed 
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Showing air intake with (A) filters, (B) tempering arrangement for heating the incoming air in cold 
weather, and (C} supply fan 


ture the same bank of filters, one on the 
intake side and the other on the reverse 
side after the air has been cleaned. 


INSTALLING THE SYSTEM IN OLD BUILDINGS 


In cases where there is no controlled ven- 
tilation system it is very possible to install 
a system consisting of fresh air intakes, air 
filters for cleaning, heating coils for tem- 
pering, supply fan and distribution duct 
work; the latter usually being near the ceil- 
ing and of neat design so as not to interfere 


with the general appearance. The accom- 
panying illustrations show the arrangement 
of duct work and air intake of an installa- 
tion made in a large bank for ventilating 
the clerical department. 

The Reed Air Filter Company, Incor- 
porated, maintains branch offices in all of the 
large cities and also maintains an extensive 
engineering department, the 
which are always available in connection 
with the solution of any problems where air 
cleaning and air filtration are involved. 
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Proposed new building for the Great Neck Trust Company, from plans prepared by Alfred C. Bossom, 
architect and bank engineer of New York 


Some Recent Bank Building Operations 


NEW BANK BUILDING FOR GREAT NECK 
TRUST COMPANY 


ROUND will be broken soon for the 
{; new bank building of the Great 

Neck Trust Company, to be erected 
at Great Neck, L. I. 

The increased facilities that the enlarged 
institution will furnish for Nassau County 
are made necessary by the growth of the 
suburi:n communities it serves. Announce- 
ment ‘as been made by the vice-president, 


Mr. Eldridge, that plans for the new build- 
ing have been prepared by Alfred C. Bossom, 
architect and bank engineer of New York 
City, and that the contract will shortly 
be let. 

In the Neo Grec style, and adorned on the 
outside with Corinthian pilasters, this struc- 
ture of Indiana limestone will be a con- 
spicuous landmark when completed. It will 
be 40 feet in width, 70 in length and 35 
feet in height. In order to insure the 
maximum amount of daylight and natural 
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Mural ceiling decoration in the Union Market National Bank, Watertown, Mass., depicting finance, 


agriculture and manufacture. At the top is the seal of Massachusetts. Manufacture is further depicted 

by the spinning wheel indicating the local textile industries, and the guns are indicative of the United 

States Arsenal near at hand. The center figure is “Finance,” and the one on the left, ‘Agriculture.’ 
The building was designed by Messrs. Dennison and Hirons, architects of New York 
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ventilation it will have have, in addition to 
the street frontages, a 10 foot alley at one 
side and a 20 foot yard at the rear. 

On the left side of the broad entrance 
foyer will be a reception room for women 
customers, and on the right a similar room 
for men. The commodious public banking 
space will be 26 by 28 feet. It will be 
decorated with Botticino marble and the 
screens will be of the same material. <A 
unique feature, a check desk, 28 feet in 
length, will be placed along the entire side 
directly under the north windows. 

The space for the officers of the company, 
who come in direct contact with clients, will 
be at the left of the banking room. The 
cages of the cashier and tellers will be at 
the rear of the public space. 

Farther back will be a large safety de- 
posit vault for clients, three coupon booths, 
and the money vault. Half of the floor 
area will be devoted to quarters for the 
clerical force. 

On a mezzanine floor above the working 
space will be the directors’ room and ad- 
ditional quarters for the staff. 

In the basement will be a storage vault 
for silverware, trunks, and other valuables, 
for the accommodation of residents of the 
vicinity, who frequently wish to deposit val- 
uables for safe keeping when their country 
homes are closed. 


Merchants National Bank of Allentown, Pa., which 
was designed, built and equipped by the 
Griswold Building Co., Inc., of 
New York 


MERCHANTS NATIONAL BANK OF ALLENTOWN, 
PENNSYLVANIA 


To growth and prosperity of a financial 
institution is dependent upon its service 
to the public and the business principles 
upon which its existence is based. With the 
opening of the modern new home of the 
Merchants National Bank of Allentown, 
Pa., the public was admitted into a bank 
carefully designed to serve the financial 
needs of the community not only for the 
present but for the years to come. 
Distinctiveness and reasonable conserva- 


Interior of the Merchants National Bank showing, at the rear, the entrance to the 
vault, which was installed by the York Safe & Lock Co., York, Pa. 
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Federal Reserve Bank Vault, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


A sample of the heavy horizontal type re-inforcement surrounding bank vaults 

which is installed by the Rivet-Grip Steel Company of Cleveland. This isa picture 

of the installation in the new Federal Reserve Bank at Pittsburgh, Pa., while in 

course of construction. Concrete is poured over this network of specially designed 

steel bars, thus imposing another effective barrier to the safe blower. This 

installation is being made on the theory that it is important to make the vault 
walls, floor and ceiling strong, as well as the door 


Old building of the Lincoln Trust Company, Scranton’ 
and the new building (to the left) designed by 
Morgan, French & Co., Inc., architects and 
Lincoln Trust Company, Scranton, Pa. bank engineers of New York 
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tism in design mark the architectural treat- 
ment of the exterior, which is of the refined 
dignity of the Doric order. Mt. Airy granite 
was chosen for the exterior stone, for its 
richness lends very readily to the simplicity 
and strength of the design and at the same 
time serves as the necessary bond for the 
sturdiness which the bank suggests. The 
ideal corner location allows a solid expanse 
of windows on two streets, thus providing 
the desire of every bank—an abundantly 
lighted interior. These windows, which can 
be illuminated at night by concealed reflector 
lights, are of steel trim with bronze guards 
near the street level. They are but a part 
of the fire-proof construction used through- 
out the entire building. The proportions of 
the building, 101 by 46 feet, and 45 feet 
high, present the ideal type for a banking 
home of this size. 

The interior of the bank arrests attention 
through the quiet taste and rich dignity of 
its decorations and equipment. Rather than 
a cold, austere color scheme, the bank has 
reflected its message of good will and 
warmth through the happy blending of the 
interior decorating plan. This effect has 
much to do with the mental attitude of not 
only the bank’s patrons, but its employees 
as well. The pink Tennessee marble floor 
of the public lobby, the Botticino marble 
and ornamented bronze of the counter- 
screen, the impressive beauty of the coffered 
ceiling, all take their places in the harmony 
of the interior. 

On the right of the marble floored and 
wainscotted vestibule are found the ladies’ 
alcove and retiring rooms, complete with ma- 
hogany wainscot and furniture, while on the 
other side of the entrance is located the pri- 
vate office of the president, also furnished 
in Mexican mahogany. Adjoining this room 
is the officer’s space which changes slightly 
from the appointments of the other rooms, 
as the mahogany wainscotting is supplanted 
by one of marble matching the counter- 
screen. A customers’ alcove across the lobby 
from this space provides a room which is 
utilized for the convenience of the bank’s 
clients. A marble staircase near this alcove 
leads to the basement, in which are located 
the safe deposit department and vault. 

Thirteen bronze wickets, matching the 
other bronze of the counter-screen, serve 
the publi: need, and two marble check desks 
with brovve fittings match the marble of the 
counter. Mahogany benches, one at the en- 
trance t. the officers’ space and the other 
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London Guarantee and Accident Insurance Company 
Building, Chicago. This building was designed 
and constructed by Dwight P. Robinson & 
Company, New York 
near the customers’ alcove, prove a con- 
venience for the public not ordinarily found. 

The cages of olive-painted steel are so 
planned that ample room is given the em- 
ployees working in them. The flooring in 
the cages and in all space behind the 
counters is of quarter-inch thick battleship 
linoleum. Concealed reflector lights are lo- 
cated along the tops of the counter-screen 
so that in any emergency adequate light is 
always available to those working at the 
counters. Also placed with the reflector 
lights is the indirect lighting system em- 
ployed to illuminate the main banking room. 
This method of lighting throws a soft sub- 
dued glow which melts into the perfect 
blending of the interior coloring and decora- 
tions without losing its efficiency. 

Directly to the rear of the banking room 
is the security vault, given over to the safe 
keeping of the bank’s funds and securities. 
It is constructed of twenty-inch solid re- 
inforced concrete with a one and one-half 
inch laminated steel lining, and is guarded 
not only by a ten inch round solid steel door, 
but by the most modern of electric burglar 
proof protection as well. Adjacent to the 
security vault is the large posting machine 
room, and conveniently located in one corner 
of this room is the entrance to the large 
book vault. A janitors’ closet, stationery 
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room, and stair hall leading to the basement 
stairs, occupy the remaining portion of the 
rear banking room. 

In the basement are situated the safe de- 
posit vault and department to which easy 
access is provided by the marble staircase 
from the public lobby. The safe deposit de- 
partment is in itself a complete unit of the 
bank’s efficiency, and being set off by itself 
impresses one still further with its impor- 


Board of directors 
about 1863. Left to 
right: Wm.S. Perry, 
J. Q. Adams, L. 
Bass, W. S. Mor- 
ton, F. M. Johnson, 
E. Turner, J. W. 
Robertson, J. S. 
Fogg, E. Frederick 


¥ 





Quincy City Hall, 
where the National 
Mount Wollaston 
Bank opened its 
first office in 1853 


tance and facilities. ‘Terrazzo flooring with 
a marble base is used in the safe deposit 
department and in the adjoining coupon 
booths. The lobby is separated from the 
vault lobby by a handsome bronze grill 
running to the height of the ceiling. The 
safe deposit vault is constructed in the same 
manner as the security vault on the main 
banking room floor, and a rectangular steel 
door, installed by the York Safe & Lock Co. 
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fall, = 
onal New bank building 
ston of the National 
its Mount Wollaston 
53 Bank, Quincy, 
Mass., planned by 
Thomas M. James 
Co., architects of 
Boston and New 
York 
g with 
deposit 
coupon 
ym the ; 
e grill protects the entrance. Other space in “4 HISTORIC QUINCY BANK IN NEW HOME 
basement is utilized by the spacious, well- 
. The ? . ~— . 
seme appointed directors’ room, the men’s and A NEW bank building of national interest 
» meade girls’ wash and locker rooms, another vault is that of the National Mount Wollas- 
“ steel used for storage purposes, and the heating ton Bank at Quincy, Mass., which was or- 
¥ Co system of the bank. ganized before the Civil War and which 
Te . ’ 


The bank in its entirety was designed, "umbered in its directorate men of national 
built, and equipped by the Griswold Build- and international importance and standing. 
ing Company, Inc., of New York City. The bank was chartered by the state in 1853 





Main banking room 
of the National 
Mount Wollaston 
Bank, Quincy, 
Mass., designed by 
Thomas M. James 
Co., Boston and 
New York. At the 
rear is the safe de- 
posit department, 
built by the Her- 
ring - Hall - Marvin 
Safe Co., Hamilton, 
Ohio 











